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PREFACE 





Tue art of Egypt, like all the rest of its civilisation, is the pro- 
duct of the African soil. If it occasionally took ideas or methods 
of expression from the peoples with which it was brought into 
contact by the Pharaohs, its levies were not important enough 
in the first instance to exercise a durable influence upon its 
constitution. In a few years, it had so completely assimilated 
the substance of these as to leave us hardly sensible that any 
alien influences had interfered, even momentarily, with its ho- 
mogeneity. It was only towards the end, when the race whose 
mind it had so admirably materialised and translated began to 
bow beneath the weight of over fifty centuries of existence, that 
it too declined, lacking strength to defend its superannuated 
traditions successfully against the new conceptions of beauty set 
before it by younger races. 

I have dealt briefly with the period of its infancy, thinking 
the reader would forgive me, if 1 devoted as little as possible 
of the limited space at my disposal to dubious origins. Besides, 
unlike some of my confrires, I cannot accept as art the rude 
images by which every new-born people seeks to reproduce the 
objects or the beings it sees around it, and the ideas they evoke. 
T have therefore dealt with it as almost adult, when it had left 
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its awkward age behind it. I have indicated the religious and 
social principles by which it was governed at the time of the 
Thinite dynasties, and I have then tried to determine the suc~ 
cessive stages of its development during the following periods. 
It has been very erroneously supposed that it presented a per- 
fect uniformity from beginning to end, and that its character was 
identical in all the different regions of the land, save for certain 
differences of handling which were the results of degrees of skill 
in its artists. I have shown how, while drawing everywhere 
upon a common fund of general ideas, it had so far varied their 
manifestations in different districts, as to give birth to indepen- 
dent schools, the activity of which augmented or relaxed accord- 
ing to the varying fortunes of the cities which were their homes: 
the Thinite School, the Memphite School, the Hermopolitan 
School, the Tanite School, the secondary schools of the Said or 
the Delta. The list is as yet imperfectly established, and I have 
not been able to make it complete in architecture, for lack of 
a sufficient number of provincial documents, but it is fairly 
satisfactory as regards painting and sculpture. Not only is it 
possible to determine their principal characteristics, but there 
are some among them, the Theban School, for instance, whose 
fortunes may be easily followed from the rise of the Eleventh 
Dynasty to the rule of the Czsars. Its relics are to be counted 
by thousands, and each day is marked by discoveries. which 
enable us to fill in the lacunc of our science in this connection, 
and to give additional precision to what we already know. 

I have put a good deal of my own into this little volume, 
and much that I owe to others. We may set aside those who 
wrote when Egypt was a sealed book to the modern world, 
Although Champollion had from the outset very sound ideas 
on the nature of Egyptian art, and thoroughly appreciated its 
fine qualities, the admirable Emmanuel de Rougé was the 
first to define its characteristics scientifically and to sketch its 
history, in his Notice of 1854 on the monuments of the Louvre 
(Ocuvres diverses, vol. Ill, p. 36—40) and in his report of 1854 
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(Ibid. vol. II, p. 213—246). Mariette, when in 1864 he compiled 
his Catalogue of the Boulak Museum, pointed out many traits 
which his master had not noted, but the rest of the school, ab- 
sorbed in deciphering texts, did not follow on the path thus opened, 
and for many years only amateurs and classical archwologists 
made their way along it: Charles Blane (Voyage dans la Haute 
Egypte, 8v0, Paris, 1870, and Grammaire des Arts du Dessin, 6th 
ed., Paris, 1886), Comte du Barry de Mervel (Etudes sur l'Architec- 
ture Egyptienne, 8vo, Paris, 1873), Soldi (La Sculpture Egyptienne, 
8yo, Paris, 1876), Marchandon de la Faye (Histoire de l'Art Egyptien 
apres les Monuments, Ato, Paris, 1878), Perrot-Chipiex (Histoire 
de l'Art dans l'Antiquite, !Egypte, 8vo, Paris, 1880), Goodyear 
(Grammar of the Lotus, 4to, New York, 1891), Liibke-Semrau 
(Die Kunst des Altertums, 14th ed., 8vo, Esslingen, 1908), Springer- 
Michaelis (Handbuch der Kunstgeschichte, 9th, ed., 8vo, vol. I, 
Leipzig, 1911), Sybel (Weltgeschichte der Kunst im Altertum, 
2nd ed., 8vo, Marburg, 1903), Woermann (Geschichte der Kunst 
aller Zeiten und Volker, 8vo, vol. 1, Leipzig, 1904). Finally, how- 
ever, the Egyptologists took the field, Maspero in Rayet's 
Monuments de U'Art antique, fol. vol. 1, 1879—1883, and Arché- 
ologie Egyptienne, 8vo, Paris, 1887, Flinders Petrie in Egyptian 
Decorative Art, 8vo, London, 1895, Georges Foucart in Histoire 
de Uordre lotiforme, 8vo, Paris, 1897. Naville insisted on the 
part played by utilitarian considerations in the formation of 
sculptural and architectural types (L'Art Egyptien, 8vo, Paris, 1907), 
while Bissing condensed the results of his prolonged studies in 
a manual (Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der Agyptischen Kunst 
won den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf die Romer, 8vo, Berlin, 1908). 
In the interval Steindorff had prepared for the curious who visit 
the Nile each year a substantial resumé of our knowledge on 
the subject (Baedeker's Handbook, Egypt and the Sudan, Leip 
zig, 1908) and Spiegelberg, reviving a theory propounded by 
Rougé and Mariette, sought to demonstrate the existence of a 
popular art less rigid than the official art (Geschichte der Agyp- 
tischen Kunst, 8vo, Leipzig, 1903). As a fact, there was never 
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any distinction between the two, but the same artists were allow- 
ed more or less liberty according to the nature of the subjects 
they treated and the social condition of those they portrayed. 

| have tried as far as possible to reproduce and to appreciate 
only things I have myself seen and handled, and the good for- 
tune which made me twice the director of the Service of Anti- 
quities has greatly facilitated my task. I should, however, be 
guilty of ingratitude no less than of injustice if I did not acknow- 
ledge my debt to those collections of engravings and photographs 
in black and white and in colours, in which so many of us, and 
I myself among them, have been able to study monuments to 
which personal access was denied us. The architectural drawings 
of the French Commission have lost little of their value, and it 
would be difficult to over-estimate the works of Cailliaud, Gau, 
Champollion, and Rosellini. Lepsius’ Denkmdler has been of 
greater service to archwologists and philologists than to art- 
historians. Weidenbach, who executed the plates for this with the 
‘lp of his pupils, conceived the unhappy idea of rendering bas- 
reliefs and paintings by a series of stereotyped designs which he 
copied and recopied with slight modifications throughout the 
work, We can hardly be surprised therefore if critics, finding 
the same persons treated in the same manner from the Memphite 
period to that of the Roman domination, accused Egyptian art 
of monotony. Prise d’Avennes, though his drawing has more 
warmth and flexibility, was also guilty of conventionalising his 
models excessively in his Histoire de UArt Egyptien, We may 
turn from these approximations to the more trustworthy facsim- 
iles of Champollion and Rosellini when we wish to form an 
opinion of monuments now mutilated or destroyed; for the others, 
we may consult Maxime Ducamp's Voyages en Egypte (fol. 
Paris, 1852), the photographs Banville tock in concert with 
Emmanuel de Rougé (fol., Paris, 1868), Béchard’s L'Egypte et la 
Nubie (fol., Paris, 1887). the albums of Mariette (Album du 
Musée de Boulag, fol., Cairo, 1872), Borchardt (Kunstwerke aus 
dem Agyptischen Museum zu Cairo, fol., Cairo, 1908), Capart 
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(L’Art Egyptien, 4to, Brussels, 1909) and above all the incom- 
parable atlas which Bissing is completing for the firm of Bruck- 
mann (Denkmiiler digyptischer Skulptur, fol., Munich, 1906—1911), 
The Cairo Museum, in the volumes of its Catalogue Général 
(4to, Cairo, 1900—1911) has reproduced all the objects of its 
collections which are of interest to artist or historian, and that 
of Berlin has given us a valuable selection of its treasures 
(Agyptische und Vorderasiatische Altertiimer aus den Kéniglichen 
Museen zu Berlin, fol., Berlin, 1897), but the riches of the British 
Museum, the Louvre, Turin, and Leyden have hardly been ex- 
ploited as yet, and how many marvels Egypt herself displays to 
tourists and even to scholars who pass them by indifferently! 
Nevertheless, Egyptian Art is no longer the exclusive domain 
of a privileged few. Artists — painters, sculptors, architects — 
blind at first to its merits, have come of late years to perceive 
and feel them keenly; the admiration it inspires increases with 
closer study. Men of letters and the general public are still 
disconcerted by the strangeness of some of its conventions, and 
a certain time will no doubt have to pass before they appreciate 
it at its true value, May this little book, in which I have follow- 
ed its fortunes as clearly and completely as lay in my power, 
help those who misjudge it, to understand, if not to love it! 
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PART I 
THE BEGINNINGS OF ART IN EGYPT 


CHAPTER I 
THINITE ART 





72 most ancient tombs, those of the prehistoric period, have 
so far yielded nothing which indicates any extraordinary 
development of the artistic sense among the early ans. The 
objects found in them bear witness to a taste for personal adorn- 
ment, and for decorated arms and utensils, equal, but by no means 
superior to that of most semi-civilised nations. They consist of 
coloured pottery, either glazed or unglazed, plain, or covered 
with incised or painted ornament, furniture of wood or stone, 
jewelry of variegated pebbles, of shells, rough or carved, of bone, 
ivory, glassy pastes, and precious metals; finally, figures of men 





























ind animals, some designed for personal use, stich ptacles 
for cosmetics, others reserved for funerary rites. The persons 
and things represented on vases are not grouped methodically 
in superposed rows, but are scattered irregularly over the sur- 


face at the will of the designer, here a house, there an animal, 
B 
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‘a palm-tree, a boat, a few fish. They reveal facility in seizing 
living forms, and a natural skill in translating attitudes and 
movement by drawing and 
modelling. But there is 
nothing to compare with 
the sculptures and pail 
ings that contemporaries 
of the Reindeer Period 
were executing in the 
regions now known as 
France and Spain. 
Nevertheless, when we 
pass from these produc 
tions to which no exact 
date can be assigned, to 
those of the historic dynas- 
ties, we are confronted 
iets and buildings, the execution of which 
a high place for the Egyptians among the nations of 
the East in the m of art. Where we had found only the 
rude essays of laborious apprentices, and the rudiments of a 
craftsmanship as yet uncertain of itself, we come suddenly, 
and almost without transition, to the works of masters, and 
to a highly accomplished technique. Must we conclude. that 
between the two stages, 
alien races from without 
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tives, bringing them a con- 
ception of beauty and a 
power of realising it which 
they had lacked hereto- 
fore? It seems improbable 
thatasuddenefflorescence 
of art should have followed 
on a foreign invasion; but 
if there are no. extant 
monuments by which we 
may gauge the natural 
evolution of the Egyptian 
genius, we are compelled 
to recognise among the 
artisans of the Thinite age, the inspiration and even the processes 
of preceding generations. Their jewelry had preserved the earlier 
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tradition, and their happiest effects were inspired by it. 1 may 
cite the four bracelets discovered by Petrie in the necropolis of 
Abydos (Fig. 2), with their alternating plates of graven gold and 











of turquoise or light blue glass, their beads or pendants of carved 
d the chased floral ornament, the delicacy of which 
vied by our modern goldsmiths. The same might 
e and domestic utensils, feet of bedsteads or 
stools in wood and in ivory (Fig. 3), figurines of lions, monkeys, 
and dogs (Fig. 4), stone 
or crystal fish, statuettes 
of prisoners orslaves, bone 
tablets on which the prin 
episodes of royal 
sepulture were traced with 
the style (Fig. 5), cylinders 
bearing hieroglyphic le- 
gends or divine 
ete. In 
we recognise the 
early ideasand conventions, 
ith this difference, that 
what was the result of pure 
net in the beginning 
has become that of del 
ate intention. Craftsmen 
or artists, the experience . 
of an unknown number of Mosca, Phot E Be 
generations had taught 
them gradually to bring out the principal lines of th 
to fix their contours, to simplify their reliefs, to c 

















































ir models, 
inate their 
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movements and their postures. They took pleasure in slow and 
tranquil gestures; if the nature of their subjects, religiou 
processions, hunting’ and 

battle - scenes, assaults 
on cities, the’ pursuit of 
enemies, forced them to 
express ‘violent or rapid 
hey did their utmost 

imise its hard ab- 
ruptness. It will be readil 
supposed without much 
insistence on the point, 
that anart so well regulated 
implies a long period of 
z preliminary effort and ex- 
[anoovun rAEAne ov mHNIT® —eriment, In spite of ex- 
‘iter Garstang) ternal divergences, the 

elements are those chosen 

nd employed by the ancestors of its practitioners from. the 
beginning; but the workman had handled them so often and for 
so long that by dint of practice he had at last reduced them to 
a system, and had replaced the direct observation of nature by the 







































constant use of decorative schemes 
or of formule accepted in the 
workshop. 


‘The impression made by the 
dustrial arts is confirmed by the 

+ survivals of the higher arts, 
architecture, sculpture, and paint- 
ing. Very litle fas come daw 
to us of the military and civil or 
indeed of the religious archi- 
tecture; we have the ruins of a 
fortress at Hieraconpolis, in Aby- 
dos (cf. Fig. 1) and in one or 
two small townships of the Said, 
while in some of the ritual tablets 
nd the hieroglyphic writings we 
nd incidental renderings of se~ 
"Quill ——-yeral_very ancient temples (cf. 
8). The fortresses, or rather 
ags and nobles lived, are vast parallelograms 
ed brick, the walls of which are sometimes perfectly 
4 
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castles in which the 
of sui 
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smooth and unadorned from one angle to the other, sometimes 
divided into panels, the beds of which are alternately horizontal 

















and concave, and sometimes finally pi of vertical 
prismatic grooves (Fig. 6). The principal doorway is generally 
relegated to the end of one of the lateral walls, and is set in a 
block of masonry solid enought to d nd ram (Fig. 7). 
Private persons inhabited building th or dried brick 
similar to those of the modern fe . generally 
of a single storey. ‘The temple was an isolated cell, of variable 
dimensions, but always of 
small extent, raised upon 
an artificial mound at the 
endof arectangular enclosure 
bounded by a low wall or 
rows of piles; two posts 
were set up in front of the 
entrance, and the emblem of 
the god crowned the roof, or 
was raised on a pole in the 
middle of the enclosure 
(Fig. 8). The cella consisted 
at first of four wooden 
uprights, connected by wicker- 
work plastered with mud: 
the doorway was closed by a 
wooden panel or a hanging Fra, o— woos A0a, 
mat. In some cases, the (Museum Turin) (Phot. Lanzone.) 
roof was flat, with or without 
a cornice; but in general, it described a peculiar curve from 
front to back, the form of which persisted after the little build- 
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ing of slight materials had become a naos of wood (Fig. 9) or 
of stone covered with inscriptions and hieroglyphic scenes i 10). 
To this cell other cabins were soon added for the accommodation 
of auxiliary gods, priests, and offerings, and the whole, symmetrically 
arranged in an enclosure, constituted a divine palace, analogous 
to the royal dwelling. At a later stage the gods, dissatisfied 
with so poor a dwelling, demanded thicker walls made of bricks, 
and stone for thresholds, 
lintels, architraves, and 
the bases of columns; then 
limestone or sandstone 
was substituted for brick, 
with granite to surround 
the bays, and the perish- 
able huts of an earlier 
age became houses of 
eternity, without, however, 
changing the main lines 
of the primitive plan. 
The fragments which we 
possess of the temple 
dedicated to the gods of 
Hicraconpolis prove that 
the transformation was. 
already faradvancedunder 
the Third Dynasty. ‘They 
formed part of a doorway 
ofpink granite, theexterior 
VIG, ThStDE OF NAOS OF SAV wxxen. faces of which were decor- 
(luseum, Cairo) (Phot L. Brgich) ated with royal legends 
(Fig. 11), and with bas- 
reliefs which were effaced during one of the reconstructions of 
ing; the patterns made by the hammer-strokes enable us 
iat these reliefs represented the sovereign adoring the 
divinity with the ritual familiar to us on the monuments of the 
Theban era. 
ike the temples, the tombs of the Thinite age retained the 
jal features of those of the earlier period at Abydos, at 
lakdah, at Hieraconpolis, and in all places where they have 
been discovered hitherto. The most famous, that of Nakidah 
12), did not belong, as might have been supposed, to the 
Menes who founded the Egyptian Empire, nor to some other 
Menes almost contemporary wath him; it guarded the mummy of 
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some nameless lord, who ruled a portion of the Theban plain. 
Imagine a rectangle some 176 feet long by 88 wide, running 


diagonally from north to south. It is 
composed entirely of unfired bricks 
cemented and plastered with clay, 
without either limewash or painting. 
The exterior surfaces were originally 
decorated with the usual vertical grooves, 
and the plan of the interior included 
large hall, separated from the enclosing 
wall by a narrow passage, and divided 
into five compartments ranged in a 
line on the main axis. The corpse was 
laid in the central compartment, and 
his household goods were arranged partly 
on the ground around him, partly in the 
four other chambers. When these were 
full, they were walled up, and the 
adjoining passage was parcelled into 
cells for the reception of surplus provi- 
sions, after which the entrance was 
blocked, and the external decorations 
were masked by a facing of bricks, 
whitewashed over. The tombs of the 
Thinite Pharaohs excavated by Amé- 
lineau to the west of Abydos, and by 
Garstang at Rekakna 
























and at Bét-Khallaf (Figs. 13, 14) were 


not all exactly similar in arrangement; one was shaped somewhat 


like a shuttle, wider in the 





middle than at the two 
extremities; another was 
floored and panelled with 
wood, and their outer 
surfaces showed neither 
Projections nor recesses. 

jone the less are they of 
the same type as that of 














Nakadab, and if we con- 
sider them as a whole, fic. 





we are struck by their (After De Morgan) 


neral resemblance to the 


fortresses of Abydos and Hieraconpolis. Like these, they have 
in some cases walls with prismatic niches; they have their store- 
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rooms and their lodging reserved for the chief; their doors are 
hidden away at the least accessible point, and they were blocked 
er the deposition of the corpse, just as those of the 




















FIG. 1$-—-ROVAL TOMM AT MET-KMALLAP. (Phot Garstang.) 





fortresses we icaded in the hour of danger (Fig. 14). 
Thus the same intention governed the construction of each. 
Just as the fortress was the residence of the living lord or 
Sovereign, the castle in which he held his court in peace, and 
in which he awaited behind barricaded doors the attacks of his 
enemies in war, so the tomb was looked upon as the castle 
of the dead lord or sovereign, in which he intrenched himself 
for all ete safe from the outrages of men and of years. If 
we remember that the temple was also a palace, the palace of 
the god, we shall be driven to admit that identity of terms here 
denotes identity of con- 

] ception, and that the 

| manner of life of the lord 

or the Pharaoh before and 

| iter interment, wa lent 
ical with that of the gods. 

| Originally, the monumet 

I tomb had been the 
privilege of those powerful 
enough toprocure it, chiefs 




































of clans, princes of Nomes, 
\t great officers of the crown, 
—— and kings; later, with the 








growth of wealth in the 
nation, the privilege was 
extended, and was conferred, under the conditions we shall 
presently note, on those of the people whose fortunes or the 
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favour of the master encouraged to aspire to the luxury of an 
independent future life. 

The internal walls are generally speaking bare, but the priests 
or the relatives of the defunct stored up in the the 
chambers adjoining it the funereal trappings, furniture, provisions, 
and simulacra more or less rude of the dead man and of the 
servants who were despatched with him to the next world; 
were there in numbers, each in the attitude proper to his r 
or function; the master seated, or standing to receive offerings, 
the servants engaged in 
preparing orserving these, 
grinding corn (Fig. 15), 

eading dough, brewing 
beer, plastering a jar (Fig. 
16) before putting wine in 
it, busied with all the 
duties of the household, 
apparently inanimate, bu 
impregnated with ' the 
latent life breathed into 
them by virtue of the 
rites. Gradually, however, 
the instinct which had 
moved the primeval Egyp 

ns to decorate th 

pottery, led those of the 
archaic age to cover their =e ee 
walls with scenes intro- ‘Mineo, Cairo) (Phot Bra 
ducing the persons whose 

figures had heretofore lain scattered on the ground. ‘These were mute 
at first; later, they were accompanied by short inscriptions setting 
forth their deeds, their speeches, their names, the titles which 
constituted their civil status, and authenticated their rights to 
posthumous life. The earliest example is that discovered by 
Quibell at Kom-el-Ahmar. The motives were not as yet arranged 
in rows with methodical precision, but like those on the vai 
they are scattered almost at random over the surface. The first 
essays are rude figures careless of form and proportion, awk- 
wardly drawn with red ochre, like those with which our children 
adorn the margins of their books. With these we find the camp 
or the village on the edge of the desert, gazclles and oryx 
browsing, running on the plain, or keeping watch on some rocky 
peak, men armed with darts or clubs, following a trail or fighting 
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with hysenas, all the details, in short, which make up the 
hunter's ideal of a happy life and a desirable Elysium. The noble 
who ordered the paintings and the artisan who daubed them 
had no conception of a life of the manes differing in any respect 
from that of the living, and they believed that the surest way 
of facilitating access to it was to introduce paintings of it 
in the tomb near the corpse. This belief was the logical con- 
‘clusion of a dogma familiar to all semi- 
barbarians: he who invents or reproduces 
a figure, no matter what, immediately 
creates a being, and if he afterwards 
gives it the name of a man, an ani- 
mal, or an object, he endows it with 
a portion of soul stolen from that of the 
original. ‘The life of the simulacrum 
ceases with that of its prototype, but 
the latter can prolong it and himself 
by means of incantations; and by virtue 
‘of these it may even be transmitted 
to all portraits of an individual executed 
afterhis death, Stone or wooden images 
took the place of the fleshly bodies of 
taster and servantsif hese were misty 
and thus assuming the function of a 
double, they guaranteed its perpetuity 
as long as they were preserved. The 
decoration of ‘the tomb produced an 
Jentical effect; it prevented the annihi- 
xvuvanr tintin «yar. lation of the servants and the objects 
(Mineuin Cav} Phoe L Bruyich) represented, and obliged them to minister 
to the comfort of the master, as long 
as substantial traces of what it had reproduced remained upon 
the walls, 

Briefly, all forms of art, architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
tended not to the disinterested search after beauty, but to the 
realisation of the useful. The three categories into which reason- 
able beings were divided, the living, the dead, and the gods, 
shared an intense desire for duration; they had bent all the most 
powerful springs of their minds in this direction, and the effort 
they had made to achieve it had given a special character to the 
arts. In the first place, it had determined the choice of materials. 
Men, whose years, however numerous, are but as a moment 
compared with the innumerable centuries of the dead and the 
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ds, were content with slight materials: earth, wood, and freestone. 
Hf they made use of metals, it was less for their indestructibility 
than for the charm 
of their colour, the 
fineness of their 
texture, their ducti- 
lity and their value. 
The richest of the 
Pharaohs did not 
disdain to dwell in 
houses of sun-dried 
bricks, under roofs 
of beaten mud sup- 
ported by wooden 
columns, between 
ceilings and_ pave 
ments laubed ia, 17.-ParnTixcs AT KOM-HL-ANMAR. (After Qube) 
with fragile paint- 
ings; if their palaces lasted as long as they lived, they cared 
little that they should fall into ruin as soon as they themselves had 
disappeared. The case was very different when the dwelling was 
destined for the dead or for the gods; then its longevity had to 
rival theirs, and this result was only to be achieved by the help of 
the most solid materials, Tombs and temples were accordingly 
built of limestone or sand- 
stone of the best quality, 
and even of granite or 
the breccia of the Arabian 
mountains, which, however, 
was generally "reserved 
for the doors, the thres- 
holds, and such portions 
of the structure as the 
frequent passage of the 
faithful and the perfor- 
mance of religious rites 
tended to wear away 
rapidly; panegyrics upon 
thePharaohsextolledthem no. i8rmeun or swowey ax xARMAX 
for having erected houses (Phot. Beato) 
of eternal stones for their 
divine fathers. But as the density and durability of the blocks 
themselves was not sufficient to ensure the longevity of the 
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building, care was taken to choose those architectural forms 
which promised the greatest stability, such as the pyramid, the 
mastaba, the rect 
angular temple, set 
firmly upon the soil 
under such cond- 
itions of equilib- 
rium that only the 
hand of man or 
the attacks of the 
river could over- 
throw them; time 
has proved power- 
less against them. 
VIG. 19.—THE SERVANTS OF TL DRINGING OFFERINGS. ‘The reliefs with 
which they were 

adorned were kept very low, or “left” on sunk surfaces, which 
iminished the risk of damage from concussion, and protected 
them from accidental mutilations. It was permissible for persons 
of modest means to employ wood for statues, and for divine or 
funerary groups; but if economy was not essential, limestone or 
sandstone, alabaster, schist, granite, serpentine, and diorite 
were preferred, and he 

who had none of these 
to hand sent into the 
desert to fetch them. Even 
then, statues were given 
‘one of the three or four 
attitudes which seemed 
least fragile; figures were 
seated upon a complete 
cube or on a seat with 
a straight back, or they 
stood with legs pressed 
together, arms adherin; 
to the body, back an 
head engaged in a vertical 
slab. The care for solid- 
Vi, 20.-NARVeSE scENES ev THE Tox ity prevailed over ove 
bet other consideration bot! 
withsculptorandarchitect. 

This gave their works a unity, and also, we must frankly admit, 
a constant uniformity of invention “and execution; the very 
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derogations from the 
determining principle 
which we seem to note 
in them prove to be a 
result and a confirmation 
of it, when we study them 
attentively. If indeed the 
tomb and the temple, 
supplying the same de- 
mands, consist on the 
whole of the same ele- 
ments as the palace, it 
was nevertheless essen- 
tial that they should be 
arranged to suit the indi- 
vidual conditions of posth- 
umous existence and of 
divine life, Each contain- 
ed a personal dwelling, 

















rooms for guests or slaves, store-rooms, and audience-chambers; 


but whereas the god consented to r 





ceive his priests and to show 


himself sometimes to the people, the dead person was wholly 
inaccessible, and never again appeared in public, when the 


hour of his entry into his 
rivate apartments was past. 
AThesanctuary was accordingly 
soplaced that it communicated 
with the outside world, and 
that the living could enter it 
easily on prescribed occasions; 
the vault, on the other hand, 
was never opened again after 
the corpse had been placed 
in it, and soon, to render the 
dead more completely inac- 
cessible, the body was placed 
underground, at the end of 
a passage or at the bottom 
of a well which was subse- 
Cae filled up to the level of 

¢ soil. Thenceforth, whereas 
the temple, inhabited by a 
being whose nature did not 
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debar him from official intercourse with the world, tended to 
increase in size and to expand in the sunlight, the tomb, shunning 
the light of day, 
gradually diminish. 
ed its points of 
external contact, 
and ended by dis- 
playing only a 
harrow fagade, a 
roughly hewn 
= panel, the bay of 
=a poser a door, or a rect- 
angular orifice in 
the rock. During 
the process of this 
change, the common plan was modified. As the princely dwelling 
was converted, on the one hand into a sanctuary, on the other 
into a vault, the guest- 
chambers, store-houses, and 
-eption-rooms were modi- 
fied and adjusted to 
circumstances. Some of 
the store-rooms were 
relegated to the sides, and 
assimilating to some extent 
with the guest- chambers, 
they became, jointly with 
these, depdts for daily 
offerings, or chapels for 
the paredri, The reception 
rooms were then trans- 
formed into hypostyle halls 
or courts echeloned in a 
line on the longitudinal 
xis of the building, and 
increasing in size in propor- 
tion to their distance from 
the Holy of Holies. Thus 
riot ov ists, ar the worshippers of the god 
ot Beato) no more enjoyed equal 
facilities of approach than 
the courtiers of Pharaoh; a few were admitted to the presence, 
many entered halls more or less close to him, as determined by 
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the hierarchy, and the rest advanced no farther than the outer 
courts or the platform before the temple. A dead person of 
non-royal race, who had not a nation to adore him, but whose 
family and dependents were necessarily restricted, would have 
had no use for such vast spaces; a simple chapel sufficed for 
him, and three or four little rooms, rarely more, and often less, 
served him for storehouse, reception-rooms, and guest-chambers, 
without endangering his chances of immortal 
‘When this point had been reached, the diversity 
between tomb and temple was so great, that | 
all traces of a common origin seem to have 
been effaced, what likeness is there at a first 
(ieee between a monument such as that cf 

Khonsu (Fig. 18) or of Edfa, and the Theban 
hypogea of the Saite period? To perceive 
the analogy clearly, a long series of deductions 
and analyses would be requisite. 

The difficulty is hardly less when we attempt 
to refer the decorations of these buildings 
to a single type; but here again the most 
extravagant divergencies may be explained by 
the nature of the personages concerned. 
Whether gods or mummies, they wer 
of subsisting by their individual energy 
they would have died of starvation but for 
the daily intervention of the living. The latter 
accordingly endowed them with appanages, or, 
if we prefer the term used in Mussulman oo. yoy yacy 
jurisprudence, dukaf, which kept them in good “yxnty, "wwe reer 
case, as long as the revenues were applied y, J0!8t2 
to them. It was not very often, however, (Phu E""Brapieh) 
that they profited long by their endowments. 

Their descendants took them away after a certain number of 
years, or the family became extinct, and its heritage fell to 
strangers who repudiated the charges on the property; the founder, 
despoiled of his dues, suffered the slow tortures of sta 

before finally succumbing to that second death which def 
annihilated that remnant of vitality his first death had respecte 
‘The statuettes scattered in the rooms, and the scenes represented 
upon the walls of the tomb averted the danger, and the greater 
their number, the more certain he was to lack nothing, even if his 
actual possessions had been taken from him, Interminable 
processions of men and women simulated his houses, his ponds, 
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his woods, his meadows, and brought the 
rents of their farms to him (Fig. 19), while 
the serfs and servants of his household, 
each occupied with his special work, 
manufactured its products for him eternally. 
Did he want bread? The field was ploughed 
before, his eyes in simulacrum; the ripe 
grain fell under the sickle (Fig. 20); 
ira was tedden oa winaooe eae) 
| and poured into the granary (Fi 
| then the bakers ground it, baked 
loaf, and presented it to hin 
desire to eat meat? In other pictures 
bull was coupled with the cow, the calf 
born, grew up, became an ‘ox, fell into 
the ‘hands of ‘the butchers who ‘cubits 
throat, caught the blood, skinned and 
. choosing the best 
e gods were le 
of that complete ruin which resulted in 
annihilation; when once their appanage had 
been apportioned, if some impious person appropriated it in the 
course of time, a benefactor duly ed 
to repair the injury. Neverthe 
considered prudent to assig 
as to the de fictitious 
supplement the real one ifn 
Nomes were accordingly  represe 
bringing their tribute (Fig. 23), and 
sometimes even barbarous peoples sub- 
ject to Egypt. And as the gods could 
only be served by the PI 
of his family, on every 
thehelpof an inferior wasaot indispensable, 
see around them on the walls only 
kings and queens, princes and princesses; 
these noble personages, however, were 
not obliged to perform the vulgar tasks 
imposed on the kinsfolk of dead persons. 


Ie appears th 
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no effort was necessary 








to obtain all that was required in the y1o.27.—searansrarexor 
sphere in which they moved; objects 1 Hanaon avcrranus 
presented themselves all ready for use, fac, 
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the ox decked for the holocaust, water, 
wine, milk, and oil poured for libation, 
the incense lighted for sacramental fumi- 
gation. Nothing could be less like the 
varied episodes of human life which 
abound in the hypogea than these monoto- 
nous functions of divine life; and yet 
the god who might have been suddenly on 
the verge of starvation by reason of 
some accident would only have had to 
cast his eyes around, and the imagery of 
the walls would have nourished him with 
delectable realities; in the temple as in 
the tomb the decoration had an important 
utilitarian function, and if the elements 
which composed the two differed materi- 
ally, the intention which co-ordinated them 
and the conception from which they were 
deduced were one and the same. 

This insistence on a utilitarian purpose ™ 
weighed heavily upon the independence 
otbiof art and artist. The artist, obl 
to think above all of the welfare of those 


















for whom he was wor 
not free to abandon himself to 
his inspiration, nor to diverge 
from the rules in which religion 
imprisoned him. Seeing 
statue was the body of a double, 
it was necessary, in order to 
attach this double to 
duce not only the physiognomy 

‘of the model, but 
the bearing and the costume of 
his profession, to the end that 
in his state of death he should 
remain what fortune had made 
him here below; it had to be at 
once the portrait of an individual, 
and a type of the 
d. Scribes, artisans, 
jests, Pharaohs, and 
each their prescribed 
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formula, to which sculptors and painters were 
required toadhere faithfully, without, howev. 
modifying the characteristic lines of the in 
vidual; some thirty positions were permite 
standing still (Fig. 25) or walking (Fig. 26), 
sitting (Fig. 27), kneeling, crouching, crawling, 
lying, with a hundred variations of costume, 
head-dress_and insignia, Persons were re- 
presented facing the spectator squarely, so 
that a line drawn perpendicularly through 
the body always divided it into two equal 
portions, and this law of frontality was 
rigorously observed down to the last days 
of pagan Egypt. Mural decoration, bj 
nature of the episodes proper to it, admitted 
ter diversity; but here it is necessary to 
tingui cen that of tombs and that 
of temples. It both cases the moment chosen 
is that of the performance of the act which 
was to produce the result enjoined by dogm 
sey Cue). but whereas in the temple the scene, enacted 
E'bewsh) by gods and Pharaohs, rarely required more 
than three or four persons, always of the same 
il Egypt played its part, men, beasts and 
igs, and the number of the 
participants had no other limits 
than those of the surface to be 
covered. ‘The result in the bas- 
reliefs of the temple was 
formity of composition and 
most equal to that of the statues. 












































lothing was modified in thecourse 
of ages but the distribution of 
the pictures and the degree of 





skill of the execution. In. the 
tombs, neither the moments of 
rustic or industrial toil, nor tho: 
of funereal offerings are so 
inflexibly. tr Up to a cer- 
tain point, the artist was free to 
troduce ‘additional motives, to 

intermingle and disconnect his 
episodes, to alternate and break 
18 
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them up; but this freedom only stood 
him in good stead in the somewhat rare 
cases when the extent of the walls 
allowed him to give the decoration the 
necessary breadth, Nine times out of 
ten, lack of space compelled him to 
ones Raita nee ieee 
contributed most to the happiness of 
the dead person, and to condense his 
material as much as possible. By a 
progressive series of eliminations, the 
work became at last an abbreviated 
panorama of Egyptian life, the motives 
of which, blurred or decomposed slowly 
by the lapse of centuries, impress us 
in each epoch with a sense of monotony 
hardly less than that which we experience 
in the temples. It has not yet been (Museum aro) /Phot Argus) 
very definitely ascertained where this 
system arose and was developed. It is probable that its mate 
were evolved spontaneously at first in every quarter, but that 
they were revised, subjected to a process of selection, and co- 
ordinated at Heliopolis, in the regions where the popular religions 
were welded into a body of theology which 
the whole nation accepted. The Heliopolitan 
doctrine unquestionably governed the in- 
stallation of the temples, with its Enneas, 
its insistence on the predominance of the 
solar divinities, its ritual of prayers and 
offerings. And if we pass in review the 
illustration of the tombs, we shall see that 
the great number of fishing and hunting 
scenes in the marshes included in it are 
more in keeping with the ancient conditions 
of the upper parts of the Delta and of 
the mandy. districts adjoining. the Fay 
than with those of the Sai 
It would seem then that it was in the 
Heliopolitan plain and in the region about 
Memphis that the convention of the tombs 
was instituted, and its northern origin will 
mg. sagmm™ pwate explain why it has not so far been met 
(Phot. E. Brigsch) with in the Thinite cemeteries of Abydos; 
19 c2 
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it had not had time to impose itself 
upon the reigning dynasties and their 
subjects, even if it had penetrated 
into the region. The most richly or- 
namented sepulchres here admitted 
no elements of plastic art other than 
stele, or perhaps statues of the dead 
and their servants. None of the latter 
have survived, but there is no lack 
‘of stele, both royal and private. 
The private ones, which are by far 
the most numerous, generally consist 
of a simple limestone slab, roughly 
shaped, sometimes rounded at the top, 
sometimes rectangular, _ sometimes 
irregular in shape, on which the figure 
of a man or animal with an_ins- 
Tio, 3h THR woRDINN ABURI.  Cription has been hastily carved, It 
may be the dog Niba with his straight 
cars and pointed muzzle (Fig. 31); the dwarf Hapu_ standing 
and presenting his misshapen profile to the spectator (Fig. 33) 
the lady Nutir crouching on the ground (Fig. 32); the soldier 
Abuni, also crouching, but grasping a bow (Fig. 34). Their lumi- 
nous doubles were as surely attracted by 
these rudimentary bas-reliefs as by statues, 
and as they were much less costly, they 
were a great saving to the + thanks 
to them, the doubles followed the sovereigns 
‘on whose mastabas they were placed, and 
by serving them, secured a share in their 
happy de: were executed 
by workmen, with small pretensions to art, 
yet the technique is already so refined 
that it almost compels us to assume the 
existence of a more skilful class of crafts 
men for aristocratic patrons. An exami- 
nation of the royal stele just this 
hypothesis. They are regular 
rounded at the top either 
or a slightly curved outline, 
I believe, of the vaulted chambers or corri- 
i dors found in the hypogea of the Said, 
(PE argh) AS they were set up on the summit of 
20 
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the tombs, they both simulated the entrance door of the sepulchral 
vault, and served as indications to posterity of the identit 
the Pharaohs buried behind them. Thus on all of them we 
the same symbol, the falcon of Horus, perched upon the 
conventional plan of the eternal abode, a rectangle, the lower 
division of mich simulated the fagade or doorway of a house, 
while the upper space bore the name of the inhabitant. The 
Qiu stele (Fig. 35) suggests the 
Nsclotecsiatcele. with antak grey 
schist over which his triumph was not 
altogether complete; the outline of 
the falcon is carved with amazing 
recision; and its specific character- 
istics, the roundness of the head, 
and its attachment to the body, the 
curve of the back, the vigour of the 
wing, the grip of the claws, are 
rendered with all the accuracy of a 
naturalist, but he handling is still 
somewhat heavy. This is no longer 
the case in the stele of King Serpent 
(Fi. 36). Here the artist has mastered 
is material, rendering it so supple 
that we are tempted to believe we 
have before us not the archaic 
original, but a replica of the time 
of Seti I. If the work is really of 
the First’ Dynasty, as is possible, we 
may conclude from this solitary instance 
that in the treatment of animals at (Tre Louyre, Paris) 
‘any rate, the Thinite masters had 

attained a degree of perfection occasionally equalled by their 
successors, but never surpassed. 

The same cannot be said of the rare bas-reliefs of Sinai, nor 
of those figured schist tablets the purpose of which is still uncertain, 
though it has been alternatively suggested that they were more 
elegant variants of the toilet palettes of the archaic age, bases 
for statuettes or divine emblems, or conventionalised imitations 
of the rams’ heads which ornamented the tombs of great personages. 
The Sinai bas-reliefs prove that the triumphant attitudes of the 
Pharaohs familiar to us from later works of art were already 
stereotyped at this period, but they have suffered so much from 
exposure to the weather that it would be hazardous to pronounce 
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on their style or artistic merit (Fig. 37). Some fifteen of these 
tablets, perfect or mutilated, are in the muscums of Cairo, Paris, 
Oxford and London. One of the best preserved of these, tha 
of Pharaoh Neter-baiu (Betchau), bears on its summit on either 
face the royal name enclosed in its triangular cage and flanked 
by two human heads of Hathor, with the ears and horns of a 
cow, the latter very much twisted. The principal face is divided 
into three tiers (Fig. 38). In the first, Pharaoh (on the lel), 
crowned with the red diadem, clad in the short skirt from which 
hangs the fox-tail, his feet bare, 
the scourge and club in his hands, 
advances, followed by his groom 
bearing vase and sandals, and 
preceded by four little figures to 
whom the standards of the four 
quarters of the world have been 
confided, towards two rows of 
the corpses of his enemies, on 
the right; they are laid flat on 
the ground, in fives, their wrists 
loosely bound with a cord, their 
heads neatly arranged between 
their legs after the Oriental fashion. 
The central compartment is occu- 
pied by two leopards, confronting 
ich other; their necks, which are 
extravagantly elongated, curve and 
interlace round the central hollow, 
and are crowned by gt 
heads opposed one to the other; their two keeper 
skirts, round wigs, and pointed beards, strain on their leashes to 
prevent them from biting each other. At the bottom, a sturdy 
bull, the symbol of the Pharaohs, demolishes with his horns a 
brick fortress, and nples on a naked barbarian who tries in vain 
toescape. The reverse i 39) has only two compartments, instead 
of the three of the principal face. In the centre Baiu, this 
time mitred with the high white cap and escorted only by 
his groom, strikes down with his club a chief crouching on the 
ground before him, and surmounted by a strange group: the 
ieroglyph of a pom marsh from which the head of a man 
emerges, and a faleon poised with one foot on three of the 
stems; with the other, which terminates in the arm and hand of 
a man, the bird holds a cord passed through the nose of the 
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head; the meaning of the whole is that the god Horus delivers 
sixthousand Northern prisoners into the hands of the king. Two 
naked figures, running at their utmost speed, represent the rest 
of the defeated tribes and their flight. On the other tablets 
episodes of war and of the chase are represented, lists of towns 
taken by sap, troops of domestic animals, oxen, asses, sheep, 
yoats, birds, advancing in superposed rows towards a wood 

40). Though there are differences in these works due to the 
individuals who executed them, they are all marked by a real 
sense of composition and design, and 
by thorough familiarity with the tool 
used, but also by a stiffness and awk- 
wardness of which there is no trace 
in the stele of King Serpent; they 
belong rather to industrial art than 
to Art pure and simple. Yet they 
are interesting, for in them we may 
discern the chief characteristics of 
the great sculpture of later ages, the 
systematic deformation of the human 
figure, the bust and eyes confronting 
the spectator while the head and legs 
are in profile, the dry and angular 
rendering of the shoulder and the 
arm, the stiff, almost benumbed bearing 
of many of the persons, and at the 
same time, their gravity and their 
purity of line, the truth and spirit of 
some of their movements, the firmness 
of the modelling and. its learned 
simplicity, the systematic practice of keeping the relief low, and 
of indicating the planes by light touches. All this is purely 
Egyptian, without any foreign admixtur 
Ht would seem then that the art of Egypt, having arisen and 
developed in the centuries which preceded Menes, reached its 
‘consummation under his descendants; when the Memphite dynasti 
it was already in full possession of its ruling id 
conventions, its formula, its technique, all the feature: 
give it originality and character. Perhaps the progress of discovery 
will encourage us some day to enquire under what influences 
it flourished, and what were the vicissitudes of its childhood 
and youth; the scarcity of examples forbids any such enquiry at 
Present. The study of later periods, however, justifies the belief 
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that from the first, there was no absolute uniformity throughout the 
land; each of the sovereign cities had its schools, where architecture, 
sculpture, and painting developed with a vigour proportioned to the 
intensity of its political or religious life, and the characteristics of 
its art, once determined, persisted with no serious modifications, 
to the last years of Egyptian civilisation. The history of these 
schools has been barely indicated, and their number is uncertain; 
but their existence has been notified at Memphis, Abydos, Thebes, 
Hermopolis, Tanis, Sais, several minor towns of the Said or 
the Delta, in Nubia and in Ethiopia, and it is probable that 
future excavations will reveal others. The supremacy which their 
rank as capitals finally secured for Memphis and Thebes, gave 
their schools a prestige and importance to which the others 
never attained; their works account for aver three-quarters of what 
has been saved of the artistic patrimony of Egypt, and at present, 
the history of Egyptian art is mainly the history of their art. 
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‘OWARDS the beginning of the Third Dynasty there were, 
the district where the Pyramids afterwards rose, craftsmen 
capable of executing tombs like those of Nakadah, or carving a 
feabedlior al standeg figdre olialmsart nieweloriaer pale aed 
nothing that has survived of their works indicates that their 
school would ever have risen above mediocrity, if the revolution 
which brought about the transfer of the royal residence had not 
suddenly brought it into contact with experienced masters. The 
architects, masons, painters and sculptors who had worked for 
the Thinite Court’ accompanied it in its migration towards the 
North; Memphite art developed from their teaching or examples 
ural prolongation of Thinite art. The first buildings we 

it are grouped, some in the mining region of Sinai, but 
part in the neighbourhood of Médum, Dabhshur, 
yét-el-Aryan, round the tombs which the last king of 
the Third Dynasty, Neferka-Ra-Huni, and the first king of the 
Fourth, Seneferu, had erected for themselves. At this period 
of history they were few and far between, but the number in- 
creased from the time of Cheops onwards; towards the close of 
the Memphite age, under the Sixth Dynasty, they not only 
covered all Egypt, but were to bbe met with beyond the cata 
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racts of Assuan, in the northern districts of Nubia over which 
the Pharaohs had established their domination. Rude and clumsy 
at first, they gradually 
improved under the Thied | [ 
Dynasty, and reached their 

highest perfection under 
the Fourth; they became 
more and more refined, 
but lost something of their 
characteristic simplicity 
and grandeur under the 
Fifth Dynasty. Under the 
Sixth Dynasty, the deca- 
dence had begun; the 
little that has come down. 
to us from the following 
dynasties betrays thehand pic. 42. «ane 
of the unskilful and unin- (area 









0). (Phot. E Brugach)} 





te nt artisan. 

Mie tarchitccture, in known tous meialy by the tombs. The 
private houses, built of dried bricks, and perpetually modified 
or replaced for the convenience of their inhabitants, survive 
only in shapeless pieces of wall in the deeper strata of the 
existing towns. The palaces, also of brick, though they had certain 
stone elements in their doorways and internal colonnades, 
proved hardly more dur- 
able. To judge by the 
external arrangement of 
the sarcophagi_ of Khu- 
fu-enekh (Fig. 42) and My- 
cerinus (Fig. 43), they were 
rectangular masses with 
vertical walls sometimes 
encircled by a beaded 
torus, and crowned by a 
deep cavetto, The fronts 
were divided into grooved 

nels like those of the 
fortresses, and of the tomb 
of Nakadah (cf. Fig. 6), 
but more elaborate in 
profile, and they were decorated towards the top by an orna- 
ment of two lotusleaves with gee stems; doors were pierced 
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The appearance of the streetsin 
the decoration is in mud or cla 
of the rich quarters of Memphis 
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between the panels, and above 
them openwork bays, or rows 
of little slits through which the 
light and air entered (Fig. 44). 
The whole was whitewashed, 
and the architectural details 
were enlivened with crude 
colours: sphinxes with lions’ 
bodies and human heads often 
watched on either side of the 
door, or obelisks, stones rising 
from a square base into a 
pyramidal point, took their 
place, proclaiming the names 
and titles of the master. The 
facades of private houses were 
probably similar, or at least 
those which belonged to per- 
sons of distinction, and had 
any pretensions to elegance. 
ain African towns (Fig. 45), where 
like the houses, may give an idea 
at the time of the Pyramids, As 





to the temples of the city, which were enlarged or remodelled from 





gn to reign, then pulled down 
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mes, 





because of their age, and set 
up again on new plans, all that 
is left of them consists of frag- 
ments, carved or inscribed, 
which have been utilised in 
buildings of recent date. We 
should still be ignorant of their 
igin, had it not been for the 
iscovery of certain 
erary temples which were 
‘d to the royal pyramids 
ith Dynasty; once again 
the fictitious life beyond the 
tomb has provided the document 
sssary for the reconstitution 

of real life. 
‘The burial grounds of the 
Memphite mountains contain 
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several hypogea, both vaults and chapels, which are entirely 
hollowed out in the rock; other sepulchres approximate to the 
‘Thinite type, but the propor- 
tion between the elements 
demanded by the earlier con- 
ception was no longer observed, 
and the internal arrangements 
were accordingly modified. In- 
deed, as the doctrine gained 
ground, according to which the 
images traced upon the wall 
were of equal, or even of 
iter importance to the dead 
than real objects, the tomb- 
chamber was circumscribed, and 
the rooms composing the accessi- 
ble chapel were increased. At “ra 
Memphis accordingly the tomb- 
chamber is merely a narrow cell, more or less deep beneath the 
ground, accessible until the day of interment by means of a 
vertical well (Fig. 46), or an oblique passage (Fig. 47), without 
any decoration in the way of figures or inscriptions save such 
as were bestowed on the sarco- 
phagus. On the other hand, the 
chapel, which had become ‘both 
a reception-room and a storchouse, 
forms a building of some importance, 
a mastaba, the visible bulk of which 
was in direct ratio to the means 
possessed by the master for ensuring 
ahappyafter-life to his double. Thus 
it was not open to everyone to rest 
under a mastaba. It was a privile: 
reserved for those whom birth, 
talents, services rendered to 
state, ‘or even some momentary 
caprice had raised to the summit 
of the hierarchy. As they had been 
yermitted to approach the master 
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econ: they desired not to A acon, 
be opened from him in the other 


world, that so they might continue to enjoy his favour. However, 
as they were numerous, and space was limited, Pharaoh was 
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obliged to allot it with discretion, if he wished to satisfy his 
courtiers. Concessions of ground were made methodically, on a 

predetermined plan, and 
the mastabas were ranged 
in regular lines (Fig a8), 
the larger ones divided 
‘one from another by lanes, 
the smaller combined into 
islets oftwo, three, ormore; 
when his hour had come, 
Pharaoh had distributed 
several hundreds of these, 
which formed a city of the 
dead around him. Its 
appearance was monoto- 
nous. These houses, or, 
if we prefer to call them 
so, these palaces of the 
necropolis would have been much like those of living cities, if 
their facades, instead of being straight, had notinclined symmetrically 
backwards, which gave them a certain vague likeness to an 
unfinished pyramid (Fig. 49). Some few of these were of sun-dried 
brick; the majority were of freestone, or small dressed stones, 
with bare plain facings, the door on the east or the north, and 
in some cases, a row of apertures just below the line of the 
summit. Some were from thirty to forty feet high, one hundred 
and fifty feet in width, and about seventy-five in depth; 
but this was not usual, and examples occur no more than about 
nine feet high by fifteen wide. Some are crowned by a cavetto 
and an entablature; but the majority terminate, without any 
transition in the last 
course, in an earthen 
platform, the soil 
mixed with fragments 
of limestone, and 
dotted with terracotta 
jars, buried up to the 
neck, To tell the truth, 
IT see in them the 
regularisation and con- 
solidation of those 
heaps of sand and pebbles which the primitive Egyptians piled over 
their graves; the architect had Le to do with ther, actual form; 
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tradition had imposed it upon him, and he was obliged to repeat 
it servilely on th olisiles 
But there was compensation in the amount of liberty permit 
ted him in the interior. In the beginning, the Memphite mastaba 
had been solid like the 
tumulus, whether it was 
built up over the vault, or 
constructed beforehand, and 
jierced with a tunnel which 
was filled up on the eve- 
ning or the morrow of inter 
ment; in either case the 
architect was careful to 
indicate on the eastern front, 
by means of a panel simu- 
lating a door, the place 
where the double was sup- 
osed to yo out and return 
fig. 50). "This feigned en- 
trance was often of natural 
size, and it would have 
resembledapracticabledoor 
in every way, but for the 
fact that the back was 
always closed. It was some- 
times doubled, at _ first 
only for the king, but later, 
when private persons ven- 
tured to imitate the king, 
for those noble or wealthy 
individuals who were con- 
cerned that their souls 
should not lose any of the 
offering: one of the two 
was dedicated to the north 
and its tribute, the other 
to the south, and its productions. ‘The decoration was sober 
at first: the name of the master on the tympanum over the 
opening, his titles and image on the jambs sufficed as long 
as clients were content with a plain door. But very soon, pursu- 
ing the imitation of what had at first been the privilege of the 
sovereign, they required that the slab should represent not merely 
the door of a dwelling, but the entire building, and the model 
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adopted was what is known as the royal banner, in other words, 
the rectangular structure in which the Pharaohs enclosed their 
name, Horus. It consisted of two parts; in the lower of these 
was the facade of a house with a closed door, in the upper 
‘one an empty space, a chamber in which the signs which constituted 
the name were written (Fig. 51). In imitation of this, the 
slab was divided into two registers, one above the other, enclosed 
in a flat band which formed a frame common 
to both (Fig. 52). The lower compartment 
answered to the false door of the earlier period, 
often so modified as to be almost unrecos 
nisable. The panels of the rebates were brought 
forward, the jambs were flattened, and the 
reliefs as a whole were only a few millimetres 
above the surface. In the upper compartment, 
which corresponds to the tomb-chamber, the 
dead man was seated at a round table, laden 
with the foods and ornaments he might require 
in the other world. These were conveyed to him 
invisibly by means of a special apparatus, a 
stone table originally fixed between the uprights 
of the door, and afterwards placed on the ground, 
against the stele. The celebrant heaped on this 
all the objects of offering, and the doubles of these, 
detached by virtue of his prayers, were projected 
mn the round table destined to receive them. 
ritual_of the dead was carried out in the 
ae open air (Fig. 53), in the sight of all, and though 
Toaticstlonas” in theory, tis Unreatiicted | publGiG cities 
eo affect its efficacy, in practice the result was, 
that when the congregation had dispersed, the 
offerings were at the mercy of marauders, human and animal; the 
yerson for whom they were intended ran the risk of losing the 
est part of them before he had secured his ration. Two de- 
vices were accordingly adopted for their protection: an enclosure 
of bricks was built, projecting from the east wall, square in the 
mastaba of Kaapiru (Fig. 54), irregular in that of Neferhetep 
(Fig. 55), at Sakkarah; but the more important measure was 
the imbedding of the false door in the masonry in such a manner 
as to bring it to the back, sometimes of a niche, sometimes of 
an actual room. This was very often unique, and so small that 
it looks to us drowned in the general mass. It isa minute cell, 
the longer axis of which is parallel to the facade; if the false door 
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be placed at one of the extremities, the ground-plan forms a figure 
likea double-headed hammer (Fig. 56); if it be hollowed out opposite 
the entrance, it suggests a cross the head of which is cut out 
more or less. Such simple arrangements are found principally 
in the more archaic quarters, such as 
Dahshur, Médim, Gizeh and Sakkarah, 
side by side with more complex types. 
In the latter, the single chapel was 
first enlarged, then doubled, and re 
doubled (Fig. 57), until the’ mastaba 
became a series or a labyrinth of rooms 
large and small: that of Mereruka, 
under the Sixth Dyaasty, contained 
over thirty compartments (Fig. 58): some 
of these were passages concealed in 
the thickness of the structure, sometimes 
blind, sometimes communicating with 
the world by conduits so narrow that 
it is difficult to thrust the hand into 
them; these were the serdubs, in which 
the statues of the deceased and of his 
servants were imprisoned, to preserve 
them from possible destruction. Several 
were used as warchouses or store-rooms, 
and for ceremonies, there were rooms 
upheld by square piers, or by columns 
with lotus-bud capitals; the entrance is 
sometimes preceded bya porti co (Fig. 59). 
In the course of time, the false door 
lost its original character; its hollows 
wereattenuated, its projections flattened, 
and it was finally resolved into an 
upright slab, on which the design of a 
door was indicated on the surface by 
almost impalpable reliefs; in a word, it 
became a stele, towards which all the several parts of the tomb 
converged, just as if it had remained the actual door which 
had formerly led to the vault. Occasionally, however, its ancient 
character was revived, at least in appearance. Thus in the tomb 
of Mereruka (Fig. 60), the life-size statue of the master was 
introduced into the bay, a flight of three steps was at his fect, 
by which he was supposed to come down into the chamber, 
He take the lerings let by the celchrants. In the mastaba of 
3 D 
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Atti (Fig. 61), the statue is set against the stone which fills up 
the doorway, rather than enframed in the bay. In that of 
Neferseshemptah (Fig. 62), the 

conception is more complex; 
the bust of the dead man rises 
above the closed door and its 
lintel, to see what is happenin; 
in the chamber, while mae ani 
left two statues of him stand 
erect against the facade, as if 
keeping guard over him. Later 
again, the head alone appears 
over the panel (Fig. 63). The 
stele thus loses its independent character to become a mere 
element of the decoration (Fig. 64). The table of offering rests 
on the ground before it, and sometimes, as among the living, 
it was flanked by two miniature obelisks, on which the name 
and titles of the master were proclaimed in large letters (Fig. 65). 
There is no evidence that this evolution was based on a pre- 
conceived idea, nor that it culminated in the creation of a typi- 
cal mastaba, all the internal parts of which were deduced one 
from another in logical order. In the mastaba of Ti, at Sak- 
karah (Fig. 66) there is, indeed, a veritable progression in the 
successive apartments, from the entrance portico to the point 
where the stele rises towards the south-western angle: first 
there is a hall with pillars, where the passage leading up from the 
vault reached the level, 
then a corridor divided 
by a door into two une- 
qual lengths, a little room 
‘on the right for the dead 
man's wife, at the end the 
chapel with its two stela, 
and, parallel with its south 
wall, a serdab in which 
the statues were conceal- 
ed. But this was an ex- 
ception. In nearly every 
other instance, the arch- 
itect did not trouble to 
arrange the rooms metho- 
dically, provided he placed his chapel as far west as possible; he 
was only concerned to increase their number, and consequently, 
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to develope to the utmost surfaces capable of receiving decoration, 
In this he was influenced by those utilitarian principles which had 
regulated the arrangement of the 

tomb from the first; for as the 
decorator was thus free to repeat 
the principal scenes in several 
rooms, if one was defaced, and 
lost its efficacy, the replica’ took 
its place and continued to supply 
the deceased with his revenues. 
‘Towards the end of the Memphite 
age, he further realised that the 
tomb-chamber, buried beneath the 
mastaba and separated from it by 
a conglomerate cement, offered "i's 
‘a greater chance of inviolability 

than the super-structure, and he conceived the idea of laying up 
a reserve of pictures , in case those above should le 
accordingly ed a new model (Fig. 67), good examples of 
which are to be found amor he_brick tombs discovered from 
1881 onwards about the Pyramid of Pepi Il. Built of dried bricks, 
upon the sand itself, this mastaba, like those of the earliest 
period, at first presents to the spectator cither a stele on the 
west face, or a niche in front of which the family assembled 
to offer sacrifice. In the interior, the well was replaced by a 
sort of court, in the western part of which a place wa 

for the tomb-chamber. This consisted of a long, low cell, formed 
of five limestone slabs; a brick vault, with a radius of from 20 































































FIG.$0.—THE ASTANA OF 2A 7AMESERI, 1G. 57TH MASTADA, 
(Alter Mariette) Oy RHAMEPTAN. (Alter Mariette) 





to 24 inches, relieved the upper slab of the weight of the 

successive strata rising above it to the level of the terminal plat 

form. The lateral walls, carved and painted, were receptacles 
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for articles of food and clothing; the coffin was pushed along be- 
tween them, then the opening in front was walled up, and the 
little court was filled in. When the 
dead man had a stone sarcophagus, 
instead of a wooden coffin, the whole 
building was placed upon this, as of- 
fering a more solid foundation; the lid 
formed the floor of the chamber above, 
and on this statues and offerings were 
heaped pell-mell before the mummy was 
consigned to his eternal rest. 
nd then that the Memphite 
mastaba, in its final development, allow- 
ed of two decorated elements, the 
chapel and the vault, which were con- 
nected by a well, or an unornamented 
It was almost universally 
adopted among the wealthier classes, 
from the Fayim to the centre of the 
~tussnerama op Delta, but it never became general in 
MelenURA. (Alte Moran) districts. where the court did not 
habitually reside, ‘The prevalent form 
in Upper Egypt, in the places where vast sandy spaces at the 
foot of the mountain-boundaries invited the great nobles to 
construct mastabas, was derived both from the Thinite and 
Memphite type, but was more akin to the first than to the 
second, Itis partly buried 
in the ground, as at El- 
Kab or Denderah (Fig. 68), 
and access to it is ob- 
tained by aninclined plane, 
or by a staircase; the 
corpse is buried not very 
deep below the soil in a 
cavity more likea pit than 
a chamber. Preference 
was givento the hypogeum 
hewn in the mountain 
side, in a vein of lime 
»—vounico oF THE NASTAMA oF TL of sand stone, solid and 
fine, running horizontally 
at a good height above the plain. When such a spot had been 
selected, the members of a family and their servants were laid 
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there from generation togeneration, 
the mighty side by side in a row 
‘on the same level, the plebeians 
haphazard on the slope, in front 
of, and so to speak, below them, 
as if to maintain the hierarchical 
distance even in death. The plan 
necessitated the three divisions of 
the mastaba, the vault, the well 
or sloping passage, and the chapel; 
but the material in which the archi- 
tect had to cut them obliged him 
to modify the detail, at least as 
far as the chapel was concerned. 
As the expense would have been 
very great if he had carried one 
of those series of chambers such 
as we find in the mastaba of 0. 6a 
Mereruka at Memphis right through 

the living rock, he was nearly al- 
ways content with a single room for receptions and worship; 
when more were demanded, th ly more thi 
three in number. In the mast 
find surbased vaults; elsewhere, 
was flat, like that of the stone mastaba: 
Where the o1 ation allowed it, the 
stele was placed opposite the’ en- 
trance, in a niche cut towards the 
centre of the back wall; if this was 
practicable it was carved on the 
west wall, or set against it, and the 
niche served as serdab for the statues 
of the double, these being cither 
separate, or cut in the mass of the 
rock, The hypogeum thus carried 
out became a systematised fragment 
of a quarry, as at Kom-el-Ahmar, 
Koscir-el-Amarna, Meir, near Akhmim, 
Dér-el-Melak, and at Kasr-es-say. 
Sometimes, however, an artistic in 
tention is revealed. That of Afai, 
atKau-el-Kebir, has ceilings the reliefs ~ a ya,up pou av avon 
of which imitate the palm-trunks (fica Cho (pe) 
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which supported the roofs of houses. The chapels of the princes 
of Elephantine are veritable temple halls; that of Mekhu (Fig. 69), 
with its triple row of six columns, its niche, and its stele to which 
alittlestaircase gives access, its stone three-legged table of offerings, 
standing between two of the columns of the central aisle; that of 
Sabni with its fourteen square pillars in two rows, and its narrow 
door, interrupted at about one third of its height’ by a triangular 
lintel which crowns a smaller orifice in the monumental door. 
All this is rude, ill-proportioned and barbarous compared with 

what we see at Memphis; 
ut the eacelenseveetie 
site shows in those who 
selected it a delicate feel- 
ing for nature, and makes 
amends to some extent 
for their artistic short- 
comings. From the terrace 
which runs along thestorey 
reserved for the patricians, 
the eye travels freely to 
the horizon; the double, 
aping from the dark- 
ness of the vault, was able 
to take in at a glance the 

whole expanse of the do- 
i. —yAia ooo on SERNHSEAMEOLTTAN. Matnhe hudruled, the great 

river with its’ hurrying 
waters, its changing islands, the open country invaded by the 
sands of the desert, the villages among the palm-trees, and 
the distance, the mountains to which he had so often been lured 
by the pleasures of the chase. 

The tombs of the Memphite Pharaohs were also so placed as 
to command the valley from afar. They stretch out in a line 
on the edge of the Libyan desert, and succeeding one another 
from Abu-Roash to Gizeh, from Gizch to Sakkarah, from 
Sakkara to Dabshur and thence to Médim, they pursue the 
traveller who is going up the Nile for days together. Zoser of 
the Third Dynasty, in his character of King of Upper Egypt 
possessed a huge brick mastaba of the Thinite type at Bet- 
<hallaf (cf. Fig. 12); as King of northern Egypt, he built him- 
self a second tomb of a novel type, at least to us (Fig. 70). 
The apartments of the double are here cut in the rock on a 
system similar to those of Bét-Khallaf, but much more com- 
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plicated (Fig. 71); it is entered by no less than four doors, the 
principal one being on the north. After traversing a labyrinth 
Of passages, low chambers, and hypostyle galleries, we find 
ourselves on the brink of a central well, at the bottom of which 
is a pit, sealed with a kind of stone stopper; this was doubtless 
the receptacle for the funerary treasure. ‘The superstructures 
are not of brick, but of the 
coarse lime-stone of the 
surrounding — mount 
and it was perhaps this 
fact which gave rise to the 
legend that Zoser was the 
first Egyptian who built 
with stone. The base on 
which these upper build- 
ings rest is a_parallelo- 
ram of about 390 by 350 
feet, and th 
would lead us to suppose 
that they were composed 
of five blocks of masonry 
with sloping surfa 
me 6's feet 































ig gra y 
as they rise to terminate 
in a platform about 190 
feet above the level of the 
ground. But this appe: 
ance is deceptive. 
are not mastabas of dec 
asing dimensions piled one 
above the other; the core was raised uninterruptedly, 
dressed on its four sides with parallel courses of masonry, which, 
ceasing four times at different levels, formed the four successive 
storeys. The monument is known at present as the Step Pyramid, 
but it is not a true Pyramid. When he ordered his architects 
to undertake it, Zoser wanted a tomb superior to those of h 
redecessors, and even to the one he was preparing at B 
halla, on’ the ancient plan. Now the slopes of the mastaba 
approached too closely to the perpendicular to allow of bringing 
them up to the required height without risking the downfall of 
the whole, when the small blocks of dressed stone which were in 
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general use at this period were used. It was to obviate this 
danger that they were compressed between the four graduated 
facings; these, buttressing them and each other, ensured the 
stability of the whole. This elevated and reinforced variant of 
the mastaba continued in favour for several generations. Nearly a 

century and a half after 
Zoser, Seneferu, the first 
sovereign of the Fourth 
Dynasty, still retained 
it. The false Pyramid at 
Médim (Fig. 72), where 
he had taken up his resi- 
dence as King of Upper 
Egypt, is, in fact, com- 
osed like the so-called 
Step. Pyramid of ane 
cubes of masonry with 
sloping faces, each slightly 
smaller than the one be- 
low; they are, however, 
square instead of rectan- 
gular, and are only four 
in number. Their progres- 
sive diminution is a pure 
caprice of the architect's, 
no longer justified by a 
he 
the fabric is not 
artificially built up; itis a 

FIG, O4-—STELE OF NIRMAPITRA natural hill, the solidity of 

(Miscume Caio)” (Phot Be rape) which wasbeyond question, 

and the masonry which 
nificent limestone. The four diminishing 
cubes are indepe! of the other, and it is probable that 
the last was never finished. - 

‘After Médim, the Pharaohs built nothing but Pyramids through- 
hout the Memphite age. In my opinion, the pyramid was not 
derived from the oblong mound with an almost perpendicular 
incline and a flat top which was the origin of the mastaba, but 
from a stone tumulus, pointed at the top and sloping gently 
upwards, which was peculiar to the northern districts. “There 
was a tradition that the fourth king of the First Dynasty, Uen- 
nephes, was the author of the ne which existed at Kokomé in 
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the Greek period, and this is 
possible; but the earliest known 
to us is at Dahshur, where Se 
feru built it for himself as king of 
Lower Egypt. Even then, it did 
not constitute the entire sepulchre: 
it was anied by a chape 
with subterranean  store-houses, 
and a paved femenos surrounded 
it, protected by a square 

rectangular enclosure ( 
A causeway connected the whole 
with a temple situated in the royal 
town, towards the fringe of culti- 































vated land. ‘The aj of 
the double were conc in 
or under the pyramid; Seneferu = 








received his revenues in the ad- ance 


joining chapel, and, as a living (Museum, Cairo) (Phot E, Birugwh) 
od) fic was associated. with the 

other gods in the temple of the city (cf. Fig. 41). We know 
what the Pyramids are. The heap of stones composing them 
rests on a square base; the faces confront the four cardinal 
points as in the mastaba:, but no more precisely than in th 
majority of these, Their height tim 
varies from 482 feet, as in that = 

of Cheops (Fig. 74) to 62 feet 
in that of Unas; but whatever 
the individual dimensions, the 
general plan was marked out 
once for all before the work 
was begun, and the architect 
proposed to carry it cn without 
modification to the end. It did 
sometimes happen, however, 
that it was altered in the course 
of building, and that the propor- 
tions of the whole were increased, 
which neccessitated changes in 
the arrangement of the interior; 
this was’ probably the case 
with the Pyramids of Chephren Wan 
and Mycerinus, whereas that of (ier Marictte) 
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Cheops seems to have been built uninterruptedly on the site of 
an earlier tomb, the materials of which it absorbed in its rough 

onry. This was afterwards covered 
with a facing of massive blocks (Fig. 75). 
These modifications in the course of exe- 
cution were most frequent under the 
Fourth Dynasty, when the constructive 
formula had not yet been fixed by prolonged 
experience, and when architects perhaps 
allowed. themselves to be carried away 
by daring experiments which in perilled 
the solidity of their work. ‘Those of 
Cheops, fear + the tomb-chamber 
m ler the weight of over 
300 fect of stene, built five chambers, 
superposed along the central axis, to relie 
it; this device, which carried the grea 
part of the central pressure out to the 
lateral surfaces, did, 5 the 
but it was not repeated, From 







































ajority of the Py 
cmeated yi identical in their pI 
A. heard) the dimensi 





re almost 
ich, though 
were reduced, the inviola- 
bility of the mummy was none the less 
assured (Fig. 76). A sloping passage, rising to the level of the 
soil under the centre 0 
the north side, just at 
the height of ‘the first 
course, led to a low ante- 
room; this gave access t 
a horizontal passage, bar- 
red almost in th 
by granite porte 
and a vestibule (F 
communicating on the 
right with the tomb 
chamber, on the left with 
serdab or a store-room. 
vestibule and the 
ber were crown- 
ed by a pointed roof, 
consisting of three courses 
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of limestone beams, leaning one against the other at the top. 
Sometimes the superstructures were composed entirely of large 
blocks of fine limestone, as in the Pyramid of Unas; but more 
commonly they have a 

core of coarse limestone 
from the neighbouring | 
mountains, with a facing 
of fine limestone. 

Little as geometrical 
figures are calculated, in 
general, to evoke a sen- 
timent or give artistic \— 
enjoyment, ‘the pyramid ric. o.—rowm oF wexwt avn sannt 
aren ecd ayia, MT ARSUAMY (ARs j 
tians on their nativ 
never fails to move those who see it for the first time pro- 
foundly. And when, instead of the finished work, we have as 
it were the sketch only before our eyes, we are hardly le 
deeply impressed. The Pharaoh Nefer-ka-Ra, of the Third Dynasty, 
has left such a’ sketch at Zawyet-el-Aryan, in the trenches 
destined for the super-structures of his tomb, and the inclined 
plane with its slides over which the blocks passed while awaiting 
the construction of the passage leading to the mortuary chambers 
(Fig. 78). The works ceased at the moment when the lower 
courses of granite had been set, and there is nothing above 
the surface of the ground but an’ admirable oval basin destined 
for libations (Fig. 19). ‘The whole is merely a T-ahaped ditch, 

some 100 fect deep; and 

yet the impression it 
makes when one goes 
down into it is unforget- 
table, The richness and 
thecuttingof thematerials, 
the perfection of the 
joints and sections, the 
==) | incomparable finish of the 
Ses Le! | basin, the boldness of 
the lines and the height 
¥10.70,—THE STEP PYRAMID (Phot Dinichen) of the walls all combine 
to make up a unique 

creation. The chapels of the completed pyramids are not marked 
by this almost brutal strength. ‘They were buildings of medium 
height, which, projecting from the eastern facade, extended to 
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the enclosing wall. The only one which has come down to us complete, 
that of Seneferu, consists of two dark little rooms, without ornaments 
or inscriptions, a courtyard 
Lehind them, and in the 
courtyard, two bare stele 
rising boldly against the 
pyramid. Only the pave- 
ment of the chapel of Cheops 
remains, and the chapel of 
Chephren is in ruins (Fig. 
80); but recently, several 
‘of those which Eelonged to 
the sovereigns of the Sixth 
vin. 7h—skevioN oF THE ster-rynamnp, Dynasty have been ex: 
(Alter Howard-Vys cavated, notably those of 
Sahu-Ri and Ra-en-user. They were approached by propyliva built at 
the foot of the plateau (Fig. 81), beyond which a long incline rose to the 
body of the building, the arrangements of which varied. In the chapel 
of Sahu-Ra (Fig. 82), for instance, there was a dark passage, then a 
colonnaded court, then a complicated series of cells and storehouses, and 
in the obscurity of the background, the stele, in the form of a cl 
door, where the office of the dead king was celebrated, It wasa temple, 
lacking the Holy of Holies, or rather the tomb-chamber was to it 
what the Holy of Holies was to the real temple, the dwelling where 
the master of the house was lodged, safe from attacks from with- 
the stele represented the mysterious door which could no longer 
be opened, but on the threshold of which offerings were heaped. 
Among the inscriptions of Sakkarah, the student occasionally 
comes upon a certain 
curious hieroglyph, a 
truncated pyramid 
surmounted by an 
obelisk, and accom- 
panied by a solar disc, 
which seems sometimes 
to be poised upon 
the point of the obe- 
lisk. It indicated a 
temple which Pharaoh 
had dedicated to Ra, 
the Sun of Heliopolis, 
in his royal city, near his tomb; but it seemed uncertain whether 
it was an exact figure of this, or only a graphic combination of 
44 
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elements really separate. The German excavations near Abusir 
have brought to light fragments which prove that the obe 
rose upon the pyramid 
itself, and not beside it. 
An ‘inclined plane be- 
tween two parapets led 
from the palace of Ra-en- 
user to the temple, which 
consisted of a rectangular 
court, about 325 feet long 
by 280 wide, the 
axis of which ran from east 
to west; it was surrounded 
by a brick wall, which had 
a sort of pylon in the 
middle of the east face. 
The pyramid covered nearly all the western half of the enclosed 
; it was not a classic pyramid like those of Gizch, but a 
mastaba, analogous to those of which the monument of 
is composed (Fig. 83). It measured probably from 60 to 
100 feet in height, with a base of about 130 feet, and three of 
its faces were bare; by a door pierced in a chapel attached to 
the fourth, that of the south, access was obtained to 
which led to the platform. | Here the ob 
the facsimile in brick of an immense ston 

juat obelisk, the point of which rose to about 120 
platform in front of this 
strange monument was 
bordered on the east, the 
south, and the north by 
long vaulted corridors: that 
‘on the south led to the 
chapel, where the staircase 
debouched, that on the 
north to cells where pro- 
visions were stored, and 
where the officiating priests 
were lodged, together with 
the materials for worship. 
In the court itself, a deeply 
grooved pavement forms 
a parallelogram upon the ground, terminating on the east with 
@ row of nine alabaster basins, while on the west, almost at 
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the foot of the pyramid, an immense table for offerings, also 
of alabaster, stood in a little court surrounded by low walls. Many 
details in the arrange- 
ment of the various 
parts are inexplicable or 
obscure; but one point 
is now firmly established, 
namely, that the obelisk 
stood both for the sanc- 
tuary and for the god 
who was worshipped 
there. We are so much 
accustomed to consider 
the Egyptian divinities as 
beings of flesh and blood, 
men or animals, that we 
uu. wsraer are surprised when one 
cwneion) of them is revealed as 
aninanimate object. Here, 

however, the obelisk was the god himself, and what is more, 
the Sun-god, and as if to leave no room for doubt on this score, 
yyptians fashioned near the south front a brick model of 

one of the solar boats, with its special design, and its cargo of 
sacred insignia (Fig. 84). At the first blush, there seems some- 
paradoxical in the idea of imitating in a heavy substance 

a thing as light and rapid as a boat, and setting it motion- 
less upon the sand of the desert. And yet this was but the 
inevitable outcome of that longing for a future life which is 
manifested in all their 

works. However carefully 
preserved, the wooden 
vessel of the god was 
destined some day to 
crumble into dust, and 
pethaps the circumstances 
of the moment would be 
such that it would be 
impossible to make a new 

jaw gv ue mvnanan oF wes) one; then the brick vessel 
Bien MA Picard) would take its place, with 
more chance of being useful, 

in that it would be more difficult to damage or destroy; and would 
continue its function for Ra as long as a fragment of it subsisted. 
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The monument of the Sphinx 
(Fig. 85) was no more a real 
temple than that of Abusir. 
It was a kind of waiting 
hall, built on the edge of the 
plain in front of the second 
pyramid, and connected with i 

a causeway the line of 
which is still perceptible; it was 
the starting-point of the proces- 
sions which, on fixed days, went 
to the chapel of Chephren, to 
perform the worship of the so- 
vereign, ‘The plan is very 
simple, yet it is not easy to 
determine the uses of the various 

arts. The centre is occupied 

y a hall 79 feet long by 23 
wide, with a row of six _mono- 
lith pillars inthe middle. A 
second hall, 57! feet by 29, 
plan; it was ornamented with a 
ighted by oblique vent-holes at 
with the six columns is, 
rest of the buildi 
communicates on th 
gallery, which, running parallel 
with the fagade (Fig. 86), ter 
nates at the two extremities in 
arectangular cabinet; at the south- 
west angle, the hall has a cell 
containing six niches in super- 
posed pairs, at the north-west 
angle it communicates with the 
sloping passage which leads by 
a gentle incline to the plateaus. 
‘The core of the masonry is of 
Turah limestone; the facings, the 
pillars, the ceilings, the facade 
(Fig. 87) are of gigantic granite 
or alabaster blocks, polished and 
adjusted to. perfection, but not 
decorated. Here, as in the unfin- 
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ished tomb of Nefer-ka-Ra, the architecture produces its effect 
without any adventitious aid, by purity of line and rightness 
of proportion. ‘The build- 

ing is almost complete, 
and it might be supposed 
that by the help of the 
data gleaned at Abusir 
and in the chapels of the 
Pyramids, we should be 
le to re- establish the 
general plan of theordinary 
temples from this example; 
such, however, is not the 
case, and the problem is 
still obscured by too many 
unknown issues to be 
solved. I think I may 
so far as to say 

y lacked certain 
features proper to those of the later periods, such as pylons, 
with their high bay flanked by two massive towers. The doors 
opened directly in the enc wall as did later those of 
Thebes, in the Saite period. They were accompanied by a 









































portico, and followed by a court, round and in the midst of 
which the ng-tables and the materials of worship were 
disposed. he main body of the buildi e at the end, but 
we are unable to say how the different apartments were arranged. 





The sanctuary was asst 
redly quite at the back, 
but it is a question 
whether the rooms which 
flanked it right and left 
were already assigned to 
the mother-goddess and 
the child. The point most 
clearly established by the 
ruins is that a good many 
clements very frequent at 
orcwmeunes, a later period were alrea- 

use, among them 
ice with its curved 
jecting demi-lions on the stone 
lions (Fig. 88), the square pillars, 
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the palm or lotus column. The former 
Fifth Dynasty, rather heavy in the temple 


n favour under the 
hu-Ra, light and 















Its capital med of a bunch 





















of palm. , attached to the 
sbalt by four ibbons, and bead: 
ing gracefully under the weight 
of the us. The lotus-like 
columns of S: ind Shepses- 
ptah (1 here 







of n-user are 
at the base, but 
are gradually rounded as’ they 

till they become almost 
at the summit (Fig. 91). 
slight variations 


as those 
















circ 
Save for some 
of four or si 











bulbous at the 
adorned with triangular 
the buds, bound to the 
eck of the shaft by four or : 
five bands, are grouped into a 

bouquet to form the capital, 

d sometimes young buds, ‘inserted between the half-open 
, fill the spaces above the ligatures. Examination of the ruins 
eads to the conclusion that Memphite architecture, though it 

ntic for the tombs of its kings, did not 
for the temples 

it aimed here 
at strength’ and ele 
rather than 

The surface 
nevertheless afforded an 
almost boundless field for 
y of sculptor 

































speaking, the Egy 
would not allow e 
most beautiful stone to 
remain bare, while on 
the other hand, painting 
alone without sculpture 
beneath it, did notapprove 
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itself to them as possessing the enduring jpaitics required for 
the adornment of temples and tombs; with few exceptions, it 

was tolerated only in 
houses and palaces. The 
Pharaohs, indeed, had 
an instinctive repugnance 
to taking up their abode 
in dwellings where others 
had lived before them; 
they generally abandoned 
these to their progeny, 
and improvised new. ae 
ings for themselves, which 
always seemed to them 
good enough if they were 

















vig. 83.-soLan reaver oy wi-ew-esen, of a nature to. Inst as 
Se nestow In HONCHARDY long as, themselves For 

such ephemeral buildin, 
they were content with a perishable ornamentation of simple 








painting on the ceilings, pavements, and walls, and the same 
titude obtained perforce in hypogea carved in a rock unfit for 
wlpture, as well as in the chapels of sundried bricks which 
villagers too poor to use stone raised for their gods; everywhere 
else, colourisonly, so tospeak, the complement of relief, buta comple- 

ment so indispensable that 
it is difficult to imagine 
a building without it. 
We understand now why 
painting in Egypt never 
acquired the personal 
development and com- 
plexity which characterises 
it in our own countries. 
It laid flat tints on the 
work of the sculptor, and 
indicated the details of 
costume and the acces- 
sories which he had not 
noted. The artist's work 
was therefore rather that 
of an illuminator than a 
painter, and the necessity of reliefs to cover was so impera- 
tive in his eyes that he did his utmost to suggest them, even 
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fihere they. did oot exist; be surrounded his. figures with a 
Fed or’ black outline which defines the contours as sharply, as if 
flaihed) cub, them with styl 
Mihi deliberate, neglect of ball 
feet and of theisiah 
Ted him’ to. choose or each o 
Hector person .a. ove which 
out deviating too widely 
From nature, sometimes made 
no attempt to approach it very 
Closely. Thusmen are represented 
With skin ofa more or less dark 
Grown, while women are light 
yellow: a blue, either pure or 
Btreaked with black, was reserved 
forthe sen, bright reen for 
ass and foliage, and a dirty yo, ¢s—ryene ov Ti sriunx. 
PanGecoied wired sts, Taare 
Tither for com ‘piled in heaps 
fetiforithe sand\ cf the'descrt|WitH| conventions ao barassiog, 
igi seacs so restricted, artists nevertheless van ged to producs 
Works of atriking’ truth sod 
Foes Sich was’ the torab lof the 
Hine! of Seoclera at Médém, 
Miers Vassilll saved the famous 
{geese which arcnow in the Muscum 
SF Cairo (Fig. 92). ‘The movement 
Teexcellent, and the characteris 
which distinguish the male and 
female in cach couple. are noted 
filth’ an acoiracy "whlch surprises 
fhabirallts; a Chioese or Japanese 
artist could have done no. etter! 
Unfortunately, this is an excep- 
onal’ example; the painting of 
the Memphite age rarely rose to 
the dignity of an autonomous art; 
it was a servile dependent of 
sculpture. 

Such being the case, decoration, 
Seiatlier of tomb or temple, was 
Considered an immense composition, every part of which converged 
to'the same point: in the temple, to the wall at the back of 
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the sanctuary, in the tomb to the stele whi 





had replaced the 


door of the vault. It is true that every room, and in every room 











prin 
conditions wi 
the god, the supre 
deity of the place, and the divin 
ities of his family or of his su 
who move in the opposite direct- 
ion to the rest: the oblationist, 
or king, always adv 

inthe normal direction. Occa 
ally, but infrequently, a single 
scene occupies the entire wall; 
more often, it is divided into 
panels, Thus the ritual of d 
worship was resolved into a 
definite number of ceremonies, 
which were at will isolated from 
their neighbours, or grouped in 
processions more or less long. 
hen at the beginning of the 
sacrifice Pharaoh washed the altar, 
lighted the fire, burnt the incense, 
wine, milk and 
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sssences, he provided the mate 


each wall, and on 
every wall each picture 
constitutes a whole 
where the various 
persons mingle and 
confront eat other 
in such a manner, 
that if some are ad- 
vancing to this kib- 
lah‘, others seem 
cither to be going 
away from it, or at 
least, not to be 
making their way 
towards it; but this 
contrariety’ of move- 
ment, which might 
seem to stultify the 























ple just laid down, is explained when we examine the 
der which it is produced. 


In the temple, it is 





AKKAHAM (Museum, Cairo} 
(Phot. E. Brogsch) 





ons of water, 
I for so many 


poured the libat 
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distinct scenes. And as, to 
ensure the complete efficacy of 
these operations, he had to p 
form them once as the king of 
the South, and again as the king 
of the North, the artist was also 
obliged to depict them twice, but 
at the same time to distribute 
them symmetrically from room to 
room, so that at last the temple 
came to be, as it were, cut into 
two parallel sections with corre- 
sponding decorations; in 

right hand section the sover 
officiated in the name of Upper 
Egypt, in the left in that of 
Lower Egypt. He thus pro- 
ceeded from without to within 
until he reached the Holy of 
Holies, and 
ateach stage, 





























lord coming out to meet ‘his 
them and receiving 

on to station. The 
strict in the tombs, 
a double part, 
he p 
abours his posterit 
Benefit, in others he bel 

still reckoned among th 
through his fields or woi 
is being done, and supe 
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the god rose before him, like some g 














waits the results 
performs for his 





living; he passes 





tradiction in the two parts is accordin 
ted by a similar contradiction in the 
orientation of his ‘mages; some of the: 
or stop facing the kiblah, like the faithful who 
have come from the outer world to do honour 
to their ancestor, but the majority turn their 
d’ seem to be advi 
mes the master of the hous: 
disregarding these exceptions, which are the 
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to the material conditions of the after-life, we take the pictures 
of the hypogeum as a whole, we must admit that they tend uni- 
formly towards the stele, and that they illustrate by their suc- 
cession the mystic drama, the episodes of which are evolved 

from the threshold of the chapel to the sup- 
posed door of the tomb-chamber. 

Artists registered them, and as they were 
used in the same manner in the temples, they 
finally became a series of designs containing 
al the’ elements ‘wecessary (to, decorate sti 
house of the dead or that of the god. It is 
probable that in the beginning each town had 
its cartoons, in which the characteristic features 
of its religion and its burial rites were repro- 
duced, but at the moment when history begins 
for us, local diversities persisted only in a 
slight degree, and two general types prevailed, 
‘one for the tomb, the other for the temple; 
the numerous examples of each which we 
possess were distinguished only by the details 
‘of the names and figures. As I Lae already 
said, several evidences lead one to conclude 
that they were definitively fixed in the schools 
of the Delta, and this I consider a proved 
fact in the case of the tombs; it is, indeed, 
in the Delta, and in the Delta alone, that 
the papyrus reed grows to an immense height, 
and forms those vast thickets into which the 
holy dead penetrate at will, to harpoon fish, 
or hunt water-fowl and hippopotamus (Fig. 93). 
After the priests of Heliopolis had codified 
the principles of the worship of the gods and 
of the dead, they came almost inevitably to 
lay down rules for the composition and exe- 
cution of the pictures in which they represent- 
ed it. They permitted no variation in aught 
g to the gods, for when man was invoking these, is 
most insignificant acts and attitudes had their importance. To 
carry out his work to perfection, the artist should have de- 
composed the slightest gestures of the celebrant into as many 

nct images, but the theologian did not insist on this. He 

ly required the artist when rendering each of the episodes, 

the sequence of which constituted the ritual, to express the 
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critical moment when the act was accomplished which produced 
the maximum effect. In earlier ages, the chief or king himself 
lassoed the almost wild bull in the fields for sacrifice (Fig. 94). 
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ESE OF MEDUM (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E. Brapsch) 





He felled it, tied its hoofs together, and then killed it with a 
wooden pole-axe, partially sharpened, with wich he dealt it 
A blow'on the skull between the eyes. At a later period, they 
cut the beast’s throat instead of dealing it a death-blow, but 

ique weapon and the gesture it demanded were preserved 
scribed on the walls as the characte: emblem of 
Where we see the king standing before the god 
resenting the pole-axe to him, we are contempl 
ice, although the victim is absent; when once the scene had 
been thus symbolised, it was 
transmitted from generation to 
generation in the same form, 
varylog only in the accessories, 
and it was to be found at 
Kom-Ombo under the Antonines 
just as it was under the earliest 
hharaohs. If we now return to 
the mastabas and examine the 
same motive there, we shall 
suddenly perceive that it is not 
treated in accordance with 
an immutable formula. The 
draughtsman expands or con- 
denses it regardless of the 
theologian; he multiplies or 
Suppresses supernumeraries, re~ 
laxes or stiffens their gestures, 
combines their efforts; if so 
disposed, he devotes. entire 
panels to the ultimate fate of the bull, the cutting-up, and the 
presentation of the pieces to the master. And what i true of 
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the sacrifice applies equally to all the rest; composition and 
rendering are no less varied in the book of the tombs than 
they are uniform in that 
of the temples. Dogma, 
which prescribed to the 
artist the choice and treat- 
ment of ‘the scenes, in 
which the gods were visil 
Freee dleveua med 
more liberty in dealing 
with the dead. 
Incoherent as they are, 
the fragments of the 
ve chapels of Unas, Ra: 
iPad” user and Sahu-Ra which 
have come down to us, 
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suffice to prove that the book of the temples comprised even 
at this period the same kind of pictures, connected almost in 
the same manner, as those we find under the Second Theban 


Empire. The decorative scheme changed its nature as it pro- 
gressed from without to within, In the places accessible to 
the public, in the col- 
umned hall which served 

vestibule, and u 
the porticoes bord 
the entrance court, 
warlike deeds of the so- 
vereign were 











and 
had helped to build. or 
restore the temple. Thus 
Sahu-Ra was shown on 
the south side of, his 
hypostyle hall _ strikin 
dawn a ing cof Libya 
who is prone at his feet 
(Fig. 95); further on, three 
daughters of a Libyan 
chiel implored his mercy, 
captive herds of oxen, asses, goats and sheep advanced in four 
rows, while at the base of the wall, beneath the animals, the 
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family of the vanquished 
wept over the fate of its 
chief in the presence of 
Amentit, Regent of the West, 
and Ashu, Lord of the Desert. 
Elsewhere, Pharaoh is _en- 
gaged in a naval expedition 
against Asiatics; his fleet ad- 
vances towards him in two 
lines, amidst the clamour of 
the crews, Or he is hunting 
in the desert, where he pur- 
sues birds through the pa- 
pyrus. All these recollect- 
ions of his princely life cease 
when he crosses the thresh- 
old of the inner chambers. 
An escort of offering-bearers 
accompanies him thither for 
a few moments, but these 
soon leave him in their 
turn, and he remains a 

















FIG. o7.—weweHAY-WER 
(he Louvre, Paris). 


his divine fathers; the goddesses adopt 
him as their son, suckling him from their 
breasts (Fig. 96), and the gods receive 
wine and water from him, and perfumed 
oil, tribute by which he hopes to gain 
their goodwill. Several of these motives 
we have already seen in the mastabas; 
but until we have studied them on the 
royal monuments, we can form no idea 
of the perfection with which the Memphite 
artists have treated them. The Menkhau- 
Heru of the Louvre (Fig. 97) had already 
shown us with what charm they were 
able to invest the images of their Pharaohs, 
but this was but an isolated fragment; 
on the great bas-reliefs of Abusir, 
figure, from head to foot, and. when 
several figures in conjunction are in 
question, each group of figures, is drawn 
with a continuous line, traced upon the 
37 
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stone with an assurance and freedom that never falter for an 
tant. The background is hollowed imperceptibly along this 
line, to accentuate the 
relief, but so subtly is 
it done that we can only 
perceive it by an effort; 
the subject is by this 
means placed in an at 
mosphere which softens 
its contours more than 
might have been thought 
possible with a relief 
ept_so low. The inner 
details show a mingling of 
definite lines and almost 
imperceptible modellings; 
the individual clements 
Vid. 08-—reemnAL mseetmer ow sexevent of the face, the eyes, the 
A SOMA. (Phot. Pic) nose, the mouth, and the 
chin ‘are indicated with a 
Vigorous point, and with sharp edges which accentuate the form; 
but the elasticity of muscles 
and flesh is expressed by mellow 
strokes and touches which coun- 
teract the hardness of the rest 
(Fig. 99). Beings of supernatural 
proportions, kings or gods, had 
eyes of enamel, and this device 
gave them an appearance of life 
which was enhanced by the paint- 
ing. The colour has fallen. off 
nearly everywhere, but where 
it has been preserved, it is ad- 
mirably fresh and harmonious. It 
completes the work of the sculptor, 
and adds to this a precision which 
the chisel could hardly have 
achieved without heaviness; thus 
vu. yiawwtuw ov A vewae it clothes Uzuéri, the god of the 
vidint! (rant of Genwi. sea, with a tunic of undulating 
blue stripes, symbolising the ocean 
or covers the god of cereals, Napriti, with a sprinkling of 
brownish yellow oblong grains, typifying corn (Fig. 100), 
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Alll these were produced in the royal workshops, like the 
triumphal bas-reliefs of Sinai (Fig. 98), and also, probably as a 
result of royal favour, certain funerary bas-reliefs of tombs in 
Rieck of the arvercisniwes Badel In my opliitn, we 
should include in this category the admirable wood-carvings of 
Hesi (Fig. 102), one panel 
at least of which (Fig. 101), 
ranks among the most 
astonishing manifestations 
of Memphite art. It is 
not surprising that these 
workshops, installed as 
they were in the royal 
residence, the richest 
and most highly civilised 
centre of the age, staffed 
by families attached for 
generations to the service 
of the sovereign, and con- 
stantly recruited from all 
the best elements of the 
opular workshops, should 
ave produced these fine 
thi but the level of 
artis excellence sinks 
MS soon as we turn away 
from them, and in certain 
provinces it falls so low 
that it is hardly superior 100-8 
to that of the most bar- ma 
barous people. The local 
schools, though they had adopted the decorative system of 
Heliopolis, had not cast aside their individual characteristics, 
and these are clearly manifested in private tombs. Those of the 
Said have left us but a few specimens of their respective art, 
and it would perhaps be imprudent to judge them from the 
examples we have at present. Two or three full length por- 
traits of the barons of Elephantine, incised on the facades of 
their hypogea, are fairly correct in treatment (Fig. 103), as are 
tho thelr bae'reliets (Fig. 104), but the rest are merely rude dis- 
jointed figures with ill-matched arms and legs, rugged, twisted, 
and loaded with crude colour. A stonemason turned sculptor 
would give a better account of himself after a fortnight’s study, 
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eedom that never falter for an 
ollowed imperceptibly along this 
line to accentuate the 
relief, but so subtly is 
it done that we c 
perceive it by 
the subject “is by 
means placed in an a 
mosphere which  softe 
its contours more than 
might have been thought 
possible with a relicf | 
Fept #0. low. The foner 0 
details show a mingling of | 
definite lines and almost 
imperceptible modelli 
the individhal clemente 
y . of the face, the eyes, the 
nose, the mouth, and the 
chin ‘are indicated with a 
vigorous point, and with sharp edges which accentuate the forn 
but the clasticity of muscles 
and flesh is expressed by mellow 
es and touches which coun- 
teract the hardness of the rest 
(Fig. 99). Beings of supernatural 
proportions, kings or gods, ha 
eyes of enamel, and this device 


stone with an assurance and 


instant. The background is 
































gave them an appearance of life 
which was enhanced by the paint 
ing. The colour has fallen. off 


nearly everywhere, but where 
it has been preserved, it is ad- 
mirably fresh and harmonious. It 
completes the work of the sc 
and adds to this a precisic 
the chisel could hardl 
achieved without heaviness; th 
it clothes Uzuéri, the god of the 








which 






sea, with a tunic of undulating 
blue stripes, symbolising the ocean 
cereals, Napriti, with a sprinkling of 
ins, typifying corn (Fig. 100), 
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and we should readily attribute them to a very primitive period, 
if we did not know from their inscriptions that they were exe- 
cuted under the Sixth Dynasty. 
The persons who worked in the 
mastabas of Denderah hardly show 
a more highly developed artistic 
sense than those of Elephantine, 
although they prove themselves 
more skilful craftsmen. They enci 
cled the human face with two stiff 
lines, uniting at an almost insen- 
jc angle towards the tip of the 
; they furnished the mouth 
with lips “of equal thickness from 
end to end; they set the almond- 
shaped eye between two pads which 
are comic as indications of human 
yelids. The slope of the shoulder 
over-round in their figures, the 
elbow too pointed, the knee too 
MiG, 101-—oxn or Tun eriNs OY Knotty; the leg is swollen with 
(Phot. E. Braysch) muscles which defy the laws of 
anatomy. We divine a stron; 
ambition to excel, but feeling and technique are not on a level 
with aspiration. Some few miles west of Denderah, we enter 
suddenly into a world with higher aptitudes for the plastic arts. 
Here the a of style 
reveals unity of tradition; 
and in fact, one single 
school, theThinitereigned 
supreme from Kas 
Sayid to the _burial- 
grounds of Heracleopolis 
in Abydos, to Akhmim, 
to Kau-el-Kebir, to Siiit, 
to Beni-Mohammed-el- 
Kufur, to Kom-el-Ahmar, 
everywhere save at Her- 
woes paweLs Yow Tue roan or — mopolis, Hermopolis, the 
hot. E. Bragic) ty of Thoth, had been 
from the most remote 
igious. speculation, where theories as 
tion of beings and the essence of things were ela- 
60 
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borated; nevertheless, having arrived at reflection and a system 
after Heliopolis, it had, in the main accepted the doctrines and 
funerary decorations of the latter, 
and its originality is revealed to 
us less by the concept it may 
have formed of the tomb, than by 
the details of its scenes and their 
material execution. Its draughtsmen. 
were remarkable for their sense 
of life, the intensity and diversity 
of their movement, and a good 
humour, the expression of which 
sometimes verges on caricature. 
us, in one of the tombs of 
Meir, there are persons evidently 
suffering from famine; reduced to 
itive physiological distress, their 
hes are coming through the skin; 
this is the procession of the lean 
(Fig. 105). Another artist near by 5, a sumen ov 
has reserved his wall for the fat "sisi. not Jat" 
and well-liking, both of man and 
beast; it shows a kind of carnival of the obese (Fig. 106) 
Anatomical accuracy is scrupulously observed in both cases, but 
the lean are perhaps superior to the fat; they come and go 
with an Caen vivacity which would befit the skeletons of our 
dances of death, 

The Thinite School is only to be distinguished by its air of 
provincial stiffness, 
or rather, the Mem- 
phite School is in 
sculpture as in archi- 
tecture the con- 
tinuation of — the 
Thinite. The royal 
workshops of This, 
transferred to the 
North at the be- 
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natives, and soon these, gaining in refinement by practice, 
became capable of executing the commissions of princes and 
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private persons. They were at their full maturity as early as 


the time of Cheops, and 





(Draven 





becomes more complex. 








H (Drawing by Chedat). 








their prosperity endured until the end 
of the Memphite empire. True, there 
is not a general level of excellence 
throughout their burial-places; but if 
there is a good deal of poor work to 
be found, there is still more that is 
good, and examples of a very high 
quality are not uncommon, even setting 
aside those mastabas, alloted to their 
masters by the king's favour, which, are 
the octnal Sworkiot thes toralnertaes 
The groups of sculptured tombs follow 
each other regularly enough in chrono- 
logical order; the earliest, at Médim 
and Dahshur, rose under the protection 
of Seneferu, the next towards Gizeh, 
in the shadow of the great Pyramids, 
the rest on the sandy plateaux of Abusir 
and Sakkarah, together with the Pharaohs. 
of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties; and, 
as we descend from one group to another, 
the scheme of decoration expands and 
In the first, at Médam and Dahshur, 
the mastabas, colossal as they some: 
times are in the mass, contain but 
a restricted surface of ornamented 
wall (Fig. 107). The draughtsman 
has been content to make a choice 
among the operations most favourable 
to the future life; generally speaking, 
these elements are, in addition to 
the stele which has the dimensions 
of a palace door, the procession of 
domains bringing tribute, the voyage 
in a ship on the waters of the West, 
the sacrifice of the bull, the dead 
man seated before the table awaitin; 
offerings, the principal scenes of 
the obsequies, and nothing m 

They ave spaced ont vw id yan 
but few figures in each, and the 
air circulates freely in them. The 
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relief is fairly high, the modelling precise and supple, the writing 
careful; each of the hieroglyphs is worked with as much delicacy 


as if it were an intaglio on a 
precious stone, and to make 
the colour more durable, the 
are sometimes enlivened wit 

incrustations of stones or of 
yaste made of tinted glass. At 
Eira few years laters the 
tendency to enrich the com- 
position is already perceptible; 
it becomes more and more 
marked under the Fifth Dynasty, 
and under the Sixth, at Abusir 
and Sakkarah, the entire book 
of the tombs is in use. Here 
the artist _no longer contents 
himself with an abridged re- 
presentation of the actual rite 
of sacrifice (Fig. 108) and of 
homage (Fig. 109); he traces 
at great length and with infinite 








prolixity the cycle of operations leading up to the consummation; 
lealing with stuffs and ornaments, he shows on the one 


thus, 
hand the reaping of the flax, the 
stripping of the stalks, the spin- 
ning and glazing of the thread, 
and the weaving of linen; on 
the other, the weighing of precious 
metals, their fusion in the cru- 
cible, the making of necklaces 
and bracelets, and finally, the 
delivery at the shop of chests 
containing pieces od all and 
jewels, introducing here and there 
comical episodes. which relieve 
the austerity of the place, such 
as that of the tame monkey who 
has fallen out with a bearer of 
offerings, and seizes him by the 
leg (Fig. 110); there is, in fact, 
no longer any limit to the number 


of the’ pictures, save that of the, 
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time or money allowed to the artist; and in order to multiply 
them without unduly increasing the surfaces, the number of the 
registers was augmented, and the inscriptions and figures crowded 
together and piled one 

above the other. The tombs 
look as if they were hung 
in the interiors with im- 
mense tapestries, not an 
inch of which has been 
left bare, and if there 
are unornamented panels 
and chambers, it is because 
death snatched away the 
master before he had 
hed his “eternal dwell- 
ing”. The effect upon the 
modern spectator who 
enters these _sepulchres 
for the first time is that 
of stupefaction rather than 
admiration. His eye, daz- 
zled by the flash of col 
and the exuberance of 
episode, fails to grasp 
the whole; the general 
theme escapes him, and 
he perceives only the 
amusing detai 
The whole is, however, 
Jess homogeneous than he 
might suppose, if he trust- 
ed to his own impres- 
sion. The small and medi- 
um sized tombs were, no 
doubt, decorated at a 
6. 109. WALL ne THE ToWn or sanz breath, so to speak, and 
oe  “(Muncum, Cairo) we recognise in them the 
hand of a single crafts- 

man, or at least, the impress of a single enterprise; but this 
is by no means true of the larger ones; in every period, but 
more especially under the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, we find 
in these from room to room, or even in the same room from 
wall to wall and from register to register, enough characteristic 
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peculiarities to show that one or more companies of craftsmen 
co-operated. In the Tomb of Ti there is identity of work- 
manship in the two chapels, and diversity in the corridor, the 

















FIG, 110.—meMONOLS KPISOUK (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E, Brupsch,) 


Iypostyle hall, and the exterior portico; but the divergence is 
of the kind we notice in persons formed in the same school, 
and does not force us to the conclusion that there was a colla- 
oration of two independent schools; we may rather suppose 
that while the principal chambers occupied the most dexterous 
chisels of the company, the less important rooms were left to 
less skilful workmen. Such inequalities of treatment are more 
strongly marked in the Tomb of Mereruka, and this is hardly 
surprising, when we 
remember that this 
contained over thirty 
chambers; three com- 
panies at least shared 
the work of deco- 
ration, and if these 
comprised some good 
craftsmen, they had 
also a proportion of 
actioned oneal 
The examination of 
some thirty mastabas 
scattered among the 








FIG. 11TH SCULPTOR PTAR-ESEKH, 
sands of Sakkarah (Phot. E. Bragsch,) 


enables me to affirm 

the existence of five, and perhaps even six workshops, which 

flourished under Unas and the two Pepis, each possessing its 
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own version of the Book of the Dead, its own fashion of posing 
figures and distributing accessories, its own manner of iprepar 
the drawing and then of 

attacking the stone, even 
its special colour. Ob- 
viously, these were not 
the only ones, and others 
‘existed which will be re- 
vealed to us, when the 
hypogea which are not 
i destroyed have all 
come accessible, and 
we are able to study their 
technique in the originals, 
and not only in pencil 
sketches and photographs 
116, 12.—CoW TURNING ROUND TO MER CALF, which fail to’ express. its 
subtleties. Meanwhile, we 

ht to assert that the differences exist solely in 
and that all were inspired by the same traditions; 
powerful school, the seat of which was in the 
in, near the royal residences. A few of the masters 
it produced are known to us, such as that Ptah-enekh, who re- 
presented himself as the guest of Ptah-hetep, served by the 
servants of his patron (Fig. 111), and that other who, taking 
advantage of an ‘unoccu- 
pied panel in the tomb 
where he was working, 
used it for his own por- 
seated before his 
easel, his brush and his 
ot of colour in his hands, 
¢ paints industriously, 
but he has omitted to 
tell us his name. These, 
however, are exceptions, 
and the finest works of 








claim the 
























the Memphite age have 
= a no responsible authors, 
Cicitter (AfterDumides). as far as we are cone 

cerned. 


‘The examples known to us are, however, so numerous now 
that there is no longer any difficulty in defining the characteristics’ 
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of the school. In the first place, their technique is extraordina 
rily perfect, even in hastily executed hypogea, and we are in- 
clined to wonder in our surprise, what 
kind of discipline the heads of work- 
shops can have accepted for them- 
selves and imposed upon their pupils, 
to produce such confidence and pre~ 
cision in the handling of brush and 
chisel. The line with which they en- 
velope bodies and objects is not stiff 
and inflexible as we might k at 
a first glance; it swells, diminishes, 
and contracts according to the nature 
of the forms it cates and the 
movements which animate them. Not 
only do the flat surfaces contain the 
summary indication of the bony struc- 
ture and the large planes of the flesh, 
but the muscles are suggested, each 
in its place, by projections so’ slight 
and depressions so delicate that we yivia\‘anumrinh asp Ms 
fail to understand how the craftsman — Wir (After Prisse d’Avesnes). 
can have produced them with the 
poor tools at his command; the fine white limestone of Turah 
could alone have enabled him to preserve them in_a relief which 
in parts is no more than two millimetres high. The science of 
the composition is, unfortunately, greatly inferior to that of the 
material execution, 
In most cases the 
participants in a 
common action, | 
who would be in- 
termingled by an 
artist of our own 
times, are ar- 
ranged separately 
one after another, 
as in a procession, 
Menor beasts,they rig. 115.—nERnswEx mmivixe MULLS. TOsD OF 
present themselves Pransiteree. (Phot. E. Bragsch) 
in profile against 
the background, their faces turned to the point of common 
interest or attraction, save in cases where an acide) neces- 
7 F 
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sity forces them to inflect some portion of the body in the 
opposite direction, as when the reaper talks with his neighbour 
in the interval between two strokes of his 
sickle, or the cow turns her head to look 
at the calf she is suckling (Fig. 112), or 
the herdsman who is milking her; here the 
head and neck are thrown back upon the 
shoulder with such force that they would 
be dislocated permanently if the animal 
were thus posed in reality. When it was 
impossible to bring all the figures to the 
front without destroying the unity, and con- 
sequently the ritual efficacy of the scene, 
the artist made no attempt to fix their 
relative positions by any artifice of drawing 
or perspective, but planted them one against 
the other, as if they had all been standin; 
upon the same vertical plane, The decease 
recognised the propriety of this device in 
dealing with all the episodes of the posthu- 
mous life and the de! of sacrifice; but 
he would not tolerate it in the vast pano- 
Ed ara ramas which professed to display to him 
susitiaurraw wantaxe the sum of pleasures or occupations neces- 
(After Copart). sary to his eternal happiness. The artist 
decomposed these into groups which he 

staged one above the other; those which with us would occupy 
the foreground were placed at the bottom of the wall, and the 






































Vici, 17-—MRAWE ON TINE WATE (Maseum, Csiro), (Phot. E. Bruach) 





more distant episodes at the top: boatmen quarrel on a pond 
or a canal, fowlers snare birds in the thickets of the shore, and 
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carpenters build boats above the fowlers, while hunters press the 
animals of the desert up against the ceiling (Fig. 113). ‘These 




















ETWEN ROATIEN, TOMB OF FTA’ 





crue. (Phot. E. Brugsch) 


are awkwardnesses which we should wonder to find persisting 
among the Memphites, if we did not know that at the other 
extremity of the Oriental world such consummate draughtsmen 
as the Chinese and Japanese were long the slaves of conventions 
no less puerile. It'would seem as if when once certain hcbits 
of seeing and transcribing the object have been contracted, the 
eye of the races most susceptible of progress is for ever sealed 
1) other” tupressions, ‘and. that it becomes incapable of coo 
c representations more consonant with reality than those 
which sufficed it in the beginning. ‘The Memphite School, perhaps 
the most gifted of those 

which flourished on Egyp- 
tian soil, accepted the 
abnormal structure of the 
human perton_ imposed 
upon it by its Thinite or 
pre-historic precursors, in 
default of knowing how 
to present the truth cor- 
rectly on a flat surface; 
it continued obediently 
to plant a head in profile 
with an eye full to the rio. 1i9—naxcrne1 rm rox oF ANKMMARA 
front, upon a bust facing (After Capart. 

the spectator, and sur- 

mounting an abdomen threequarters to. the front supported by 
legs in profile, and this formula, legitimised, as it were, by 
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the talent of those who employed it, was perpetuated without 
any modifications to the end (Fig. 114). Nevertheless, a certain 














liberty of action is allowed in the case of secondary personages, 
workmen, peasants, scribes, fishermen and hunters, servants. and 
, whose mode of life necessitated attitudes that varied from 
attitudes which the craftsman was not, ine 
IEE al Cana espusletsttes cutee ily, asin the case of 
Iking (Fig. 115), which he 

in rendering by 

. or by violently 
shoulder nearest to the 
nd pressing it flat upon 
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twisting th 
spectator 





the torso (Fig. 116). 
ults very well caleu- 
But if we 





These are 
ied to repel the mod 
ake an effort 
overcome this initial repugi 
ossible not to be fascinated by 
the merits we discover when we analyse 
these awkward compositions. As the 
decoration of the tombs did not, like 
that of the temples, depict grave and 
sedate personages, who could not 
bend without disrespect to the majesty 
of the gods, the artists who worked 
on the former have allowed their figures 
full liberty of action, and have drawn 
them with a fidelity which astounds 
the student, who, knowing how closely the Egypt of the past 
resembles that of the present, is able to appreciate the truth 
70 
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of their observation. These ancient people 
file yyores, futet on the tals lor 
centuries, scribes or servants, shoemakers, 
goldsmiths, joiners, potters, are with us still 
in their offices or their sheds; we recognise 
their manner of walking or crouching, of 
preparing their work and handling their tools. 
And if, passing from the towns where gesture 
is apt to become constrained and the body 
to become heavy, we note the outdoor pur- 
suits which necessitate incessant vigour and 
flexibility, could there be a more rhythmic 
march or a more lively impulse than among 
those reapers who advance in a line, cutting 
down the corn (cf. Fig. 20), or those moun- 
tain hunters with arrow strung to pierce the 
rey, or lasso coiled to entangle it (Fig. 113). 
Trae shy One of the brawls between bostioesy 
that in the Museum of Cairo (Fig. 117), or 
that which we admire in the Tomb of Ptah- 
























hetep (Fig. 118). Three boats are engaged, that in the middle 





against the two others, and while several 
Of the crew exchange blows, others 
continue to work the craft. On 

planted firmly upon his left 
chest expanded, his neck stiffened, 
his hand thrown back vigorously behind 
his head, and we await the blow with 
which he intends to strike down his 
antagonist; the latter, however, is 
ready for him, and with his knee 
against the prow, he thrusts his weapon 
straight at his assailant's side. In the 
Tomb of Ankhmara there are dancing 
girls who, balanced steadily on the 
right leg, bend back their bodies and 
kick with the left foot above their 
heads (Fig. 119). All the bodies are 
strained, all the muscles work; the 











selves forward, shove with the boat- 








figures straddle, lean back, thrust them- (\faseum,Caira) 











os. Bragach) 


hook, stretching wide their arms or throwing back their legs, 
and among all these violent attitudes, there is not one which 
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does not correspond accurately with the effort made. Our modern 
sculptors might treat the subject differently; they could not 
treat it better, and how 
many among them could 
render the aspect of 
animals with so much 
sincerity? Here, in the 
Tomb of Ti, are ducks 
and geese which their 
keepers are fattening by 
cramming them with large 
pellets of some appar 
ently unsavoury — com- 
the ordeal ever, 
e walking about 
get over their agitation 
0). The artist has 
the sex charac 
teristics so well thi 
are able to distinguish 
his males from his fe- 
by the carriage of the head or the outline of the body, 
addition, he has marked the wagging of tails, the arching 
of necks, the preen- 
ing of feathers, 
the stretching ou 
of beak 
they bet 
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they show us what 





painting might have 
done if its fragility 
had not discredited 
it in the eyes of a 














thing impermanent 
was esteemed. ‘The 


sculptorhasrecount- (Phot E Braguch) 
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ed the life of the desert beasts with the utmost freshness of 
design, showing the hare crouching behind a tuft of grass, the 
hedgehog emerging from his hole to catch a grasshopper, the 
azelle suckling her fawn, the oryx in full flight and the grey- 
jound pulling him down; as to the domestic animals, he who 
has seen the Egyptian flocks of to-day returning from pasture, 
the sheep and goats in dusty disarray, the donkeys trotting and 
shaking their ears, the slow, ruminating oxen, 
outlined in a dry silhouette against the slope, 
has also seen at a glance the finest bas-reliefs 
of Ti or Mereruka. 

Statuary developed in a domain less vast 
and consequently with less freedom of inspir- 
ation than bas-relief. The attitudes between 
which the utilitarian tendencies of religion 
permitted a choice were of two kinds, and 
these were determined by the condition of 
the model: either he was noble, and his statue 
represents him seated or standing, in the cos- 
tume of his class, or he was of plebcian 
origin, and in this case it showed in 
the most significant of his professional atti- 
tudes. There were, however, exceptions to 
this rule: it happened, perhaps, that some noble 
attached to the King’s household agreed to 
be represented in a posture characteristic of 
his office, and not in that proper to his rank, 
while a low-born scribe or even an artisan 
might claim the semblance of a person of 
rank for his stone double. But in no case, 
not even when workers were represented, was 
it legitimate to give to statues those con- 
torted and ill-balanced attitudes which abound in the bas-relicfs. 
They continue almost invariably to observe the law of frontality, 
a convention due, not to the incompetence of the craftsman, 
but to ritual obligation. They confront the spectator, and the 
top of the skull, the junction of the neck, the navel and the 
fork of the legs are in a line on the same vertical plane, without 
the slightest deviation to right or left. The Egyptians, in fact, 
were a leisurely race, upon whom the fevers of our age would 
have had little hold, and to them gravity carried to the verge 
of hieratic immobility was the supreme mark of birth and autho- 
rity. The effigy of the prince was expected to be what the 
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prince himself had been, 
at least on days of cere- 
monious reception, se~ 
rious, impassible,” the 
chin “held high, the 
bust upright, the thighs 
arallel, and the feet 
Firmly planted on the 
same line, if seated 
(Fig. 121), or the left 
leg advanced and all 
the weight concentrated 
on the right leg, if 
standing (Fig. 122). The 
plebeian and the slave 
imitated the bearing of 
eS and nobles, 
PUQUENT images per- 
TARSRATRDETA form their tasks 
(Phit E'Brugeh) a calm and sobriety 
scarcely inferior to the 

composure of their masters, whether they 
toil at the kneading trough (Fig. 123) or 
kneel over the stone to grind corn (Fig. 124). 
Women were treated according to the class 
to which they belonged, and the king's 
daughter or the great lady invested with 
rights equal to those of her husband pos- 
sessed like him, her independent i 

if they were associated in a group, sl 
(Fig. 125) or sat on the bench beside him, 
laying her arm across his shoulders in token 
of affection (Fig. 126). Nevertheless, as he was 
the head of the family, round whom all the 
other members gathered for worship, she 
allowed herself to be represented either of 
the same dimensions as he, but standing, 
while he was seated on the chair of state, 
or on a much smaller scale, her back against 
the front of the seat. her children, or 
nestling affectionately against his leg (Fig.127). 
Bhe is always clothed, but the boys. and 
even the men, both free and slaves, are 
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sometimes naked; this may have 
been in obedience to some religious 
prescription, or perhaps upon certain 
oceasions these nude figures were 
dressed in real garments, like the 
Madonnas of the present day in 
Italy, Broadly speaking, it may be 
said that there are only some fifteen 
attitudes, some of which are very 
rare, among this nation of statues 
d from Memphite tombs, and 
hardly surprising that the 
sitors to. our museums should 
end by feeling a certain weariness 
as he confronts them (Fig. 128). This 
is not altogether the fault of the 
Egyptians; we ourselves are to blame 
for having crowded together in two "11M o” A woonn 
or three gloomy rooms works ori- (Phot E. Bragech) 
ginally dispers- 
ed in a hundred different places. ‘Those who 
visit the galleries in the Louvre devoted to 
Greek and Roman sculpture are sometimes 
oppressed by a kindred sense of monotony 
and disgust, in spite of the greater variety 
of types and movement 

Stone was the favourite material, pink 
or black granite, diorite, green breccia, schist, 
red sandstone, alabaster, the white limestone 
of Turah, and the Memphites cut the hardest 
of these with a dexterity which amazes us, 
when we remember that they had no know- 
ledge of steel, and that their tools were of 
flint, bronze, ‘and untempered iron. It was 
therefore no lack of manual dexterity which 
caused them not to disengage certain statues 
and groups entirely, but to keep them nearly 
always with their backs against a rectangular 
slab, which protrudes sometimes on either 
side like a wall against which they are leaning, 
2.—rnerwo and sometimes is reduced to the semblance 
Me Ete of a pillar terminating squarely at the level 
(Phot E Braysek) of the shoulders or the neck, or in a point 
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which is lost in the hair. They had no difficulty in suppressing 
this buttress when they pleased, and if they generally retained 














(Muscuim, Calta). (Phot E. Brug 





3.—HKAD OV THE STATUETT 
Calta). (Phot. E- Br 





(Mase 





it, it was out of respect for a tradition established at a time 
when the artist would have feared to weaken his work and 
diminish its chances of duration by 
omitting it, They accordingly continued 
to the end not to separate the arms 
from the trunk, and to retain a solid 
panttion between the leg on which the 
body rested and that which was in 
I am_ inclined to believe 
that the types in which these imper- 
fections occur are the most ancient of 
those which were invented for the 
double, but that, on the other hand, 
those in which we do not find them 
were created later, when the school, 
after long practice, had so far gained 
confidence in its strength as to disc 
them. The ritual, though it regulated 
artistic themes very strictly in the be- 
ginning, did not define those of more 










































ecent invention with the same rigour; ar cAio. (Phot £. Brugsch) 
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great personages accordingly cor 
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ued to be represented by 


statues partially engaged in the stone, while the others, notably 
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me E-Bnigsh) in their life b 


doubt a factor in the retention of these surf: 





the servants of 
the double, millers, 
brewers, 






dwarfs had 
statues, Very 
soon, too, the sup= 
porting slabs were 
used for the bes 
efit of individuals; 
their names, ttle 
parentage, the for- 
mule of incant- 
ation were it 
scribed upon them, 
and the advan. | 
tages they derived | 
from this pr 

















od Eas Aeon Ea 


the tomb was no 








Wood, ivory, 
and metal had never been regarded with the 
same distrust as stone, and their firm yet flexible 
texture enabled the artists who used them to 
disengage their works entirely; yet they, too, 
submitted to technical exigencies which must 
be noted. Ivory was only used for small bas- 
reliefs and statuettes, such as the Cheops at 
Cairo, discovered by Petrie at Abydos (Fig. 129), 
and the bas-reliefs of the Fifth Dynasty, frag- 
ments of which were found at Sakkarah (Fig. 130). 
Both are carefully worked, but they have 
no great arlistic merit. Egypt produces little 
wood fit for carving, and that which was bought 
in Syria or Caramania, pine, cedar, and cypress, 
arrived in beams and blocks too small to serve 
for the carving of a life-size figure. A trunk, 
a head, and sometimes legs were obtainable, but 
the arms, unless these were incorporated with 
the body, and generally speaking the legs, were 
joined to the rest (Fig. 131); the pieces were 
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10. 
ancuare #tAteRrTE 
WOMAN (After Phe 
(Museum, Turin). 








operate on, modest quantiti 








fitted together 
by means of rect- 
angular tenons, 
and as the whole 
was lightly over- 
laid with stucco: 
and then painted, 
the joints dis- 
appeared. Metal, 
old or silver, 
onze or copper 
would have easily 
furnished _ large 
pieces all in one 
if the art of 
the founders had 
been more ad- 
vanced; but it £6. 149-—ancnar 
becom evident fo SAUER Gran 
me that they (Museum, Brunel), 
only dared to 

and that they 

















not known how 





to prepare large moulds. Figurines and amulets were accordingly 
cast whole, but statues were partially hammered out. The face, 





an 














(Phot, E. Brngsch.) 


hands and feet, all the parts which 
demanded delicacy, were made 
in moulds. The bust, the arms 
and the legs were merely repoussé 
plates, mounted upon a common 
core, and put together with rivets, 
It was thus that the statue of 
Pepi L., and the statuette found 
it at Hierakonpolis (Fig. 132) 
were ompossed. The framework 
of these was of wood, the petti- 
coat of gold, and the headdress 
of lapis-lazuli. As was to be ex- 
ected, the apron and the wi 
ave disappeared; their material 
value tempted thieves in ancient 
times. In spite of the rudeness 
of the technique and the muti- 
lations they have suffered, they 
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are two very remarkable examples (Figs. 133 
to 134), which hold their own even beside 
works like the diorite Chephren. 

The earliest statues belong to two 
schools; those of Pharaoh-Khasakhmui and 
the crouching man of Kom-el-Ahmar to the 
Thinite, the No. 1 Cairo statue to_ the 
Memphite. The Khasakhmui at Cairo 
(Fig. 135), the finer of the two, is of schist, half 
the size of life, and though its author had 
not thrown off'a certain stiffness and awk- 
wardness, it bears witness to a dexterity of 
no mean order in the use of the chisel. The 
king is dressed as Osiris for his deification 
in the festival of habi sadu, the high w 
cap on his head, his short cloak drawn 
closely about him, and while his left arm 
and hand are defined under the drapery, 
the right hand and arm are laid along the 
knee, The head has lost the right half, but 
if we reconstruct it with the limestone fragment at Oxford, 
we divine the true portrait, modelled with a somewhat 
rude touch, but with a perfect comprehension of anatomy, 
and of the processes required for 
its faithful expression, It is a good 
example, which I ascribe to the royal 
workshop, and its merits are the more 
striking when we compare it with the 
crouching man (Fig. 136). This is the 
product of a private workshop, and 
the style is so rough and heavy that 
we might naturally suppose it to be 
earlier than the Pharaoh. But close 
examination shows that its short- 
comings are due less to archaism than 
to provincial clumsiness, and I hold 
the same opinion of the granite statue 
No. 1 at Cairo (Fig. 137); here the 
head is too large, the neck’ too short, 
the torso too thickset, the leg badly 
formed, the foot perfunctory. . These 
faults are repeated in varying degrees "16, 145. 7F Atanasren 
in the similar statues or groups from (Phot E Beogch) 
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Sakkarah and Gizch scattered in European museums. The most 
famous are the Sapui and the Nasi in the Louvre (Fig. 138), 








MYCRIINS (Museum, 


Chiro)s(Phot E Bruseh) 


and the enamelled ey 


almost produce the 





but there are others at Turin (Fig. 139), at 
Naples, at Munich, at Brussels (Fig. 140) 
and at Leyden. They have certain stylistic 
features in common, the short, thick neck, 
the head pressed down between the shoul- 
ders, the round, massive body, the ill-drawn 
leg and foot. We shall realise the contrast 
between this provincial art and the art of 
the Court, if we compare these works with 
the Ra-hetep and the Neferet of Médim, 
their contemporaries within a few years (See 
Frontispiece). These date from the time of 
Seneferu, the century in which political vicis- 
situdes transported the royal workshop from 
This to the Mempt plain. The be 
the man, with his intelligent face, hi 
shoulders, his slender torso, and slim legs 
is full of spirit and vivacity, but the woman 
is a masterpiece, perhaps the masterpiece of 
this archaic sculpture. Not only do the head 
and face stand out in the most vigorous 
manner from the enframing wig, but the 
bust and hip are revealed with discreet ele- 
gance beneath the white mantle. The colour 
s contribute to the effect of reality, and 
llusion of life. Should the Sphinx of Gizch 
be assigned to the same 
































period and the same school? 
It has been the fashion for 
the last twenty years to 
rejuvenate the monuments 
to which the Egyptologists 
of the first two generations 
assigned great antiquity. The 
Sphinx (Fig. 141) has not 
been spared, and_ several 
scholars have brought. it 
down to the Eighteenth Dy- 
nasty. It is true that it has 














(hiuseum, New York), 





undergone countless restor- 
ations in the course of its 
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existence, but patched though it be, it retains enough of its 
primitive appearance to entitle it to be porary 
with the Pyramids, if not anterior to 
them. In spite of the mutilations which 
have disfigured it, I believe I can re- 
cognise in it the characteristics of the 
two statues of Médim, works of the 
Thinite School at its apogee. 

There is always, even’ in the most 
accomplished works of the Thinites, a 
something stiff and angular; the Memphite 
artists whom the Pharaohs summoned to 
the royal workshops soon lost their 
awkwardness, but preserving that tenden- 
cy to roundness shown in their early 
productions, they evolved a fat and 
supple touch which distinguishes them 
from their masters. They had that re~ 
spect for material truth which was, in- 
jeed, enjoined by their religion,’ but 
at the same time they permitted them- 
selves to idealise the features of their 
models as far as this was compatible 
with the exigencies of likeness. They 
delicately attenuated certain curves of 
nose and chin which seemed to them 
ungraceful, they filled out hollow checks, refrained from sinking 
the eye too deeply in the orbit, sloped the shoulders slightly, 
and modified the prominence of the muscles on the arms, le 
and bust. The best among them 
thus succeeded in creating sta- 
tues or groups of much harmony 
and nobility, in which energy 
was not wanting upon occasion. 
Their qualities proclaim them- 
selves as early as the middle 
of the Fourth Dynasty, in the 
admirable series of royal effigies 
preserved in the Cairo Museum, 

ie great Chephren (Fig. 1 
discovered by Mariette in 1859 
in the temple of the Sphinx is ieee 
in diorite, the most obdurate  ¢alueum, Caine) (Phot E. Brogwh) 
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material imaginable; it is attacked here 
with so much boldness that it seems to 
have lost its hardness,” Like the majority 
of statues in dark stone, such as bla 
or red granite, or green breccia, it was 
only painted in parts; parts of the face, 
the eyes, the nostrils, the lips, and certain 
details of the costume were heightened 
with red and white. The polish, and 
the multiplicity of glazes it entailed, 
masks the modelling a little: it is ne- 
cessary to study it for a long time and 
in a variety of lights to perceive its 
perfection and its masterly simplicity. 
What again can be the manner 
in which the king is set on his low- 
backed seat, while the hawk behind him 
spreads its wings to shield his head and 
neck? Rarely has royal majesty been 
rendered so much breadth. The 
sculptor, while faithfully reproducing the 
features’ of the reigning Pharaoh, has 
further succeeded in 

rendering the idea of 
sovereignty itself; it 
is not only Chephren 
whom he calls up be- 
fore our eyes, but 













































Pharaoh in general. 
The same expression 
of serene grandeur 
reappears, though in 
a lesser “degree, in 
the alabaster statuette 
(Fig. 143), the statue 


in green breccia which 
shows Chephren when 
a little older (cf. 
Fig. 121) and the ala- 
baster and granite 
statuettes of Mycer- 
inus, Ra-en-user, and 
Menkhau-Heru. The 
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alabaster sta- 
tue of the seat- 
ed Mycerinus, 
which ~ Reisner 
collected piece 
by piece in 1908 
near the third 
Pyramid is. re- 
markable above 
all for the bea 
ty of the stone 
144); the 

is’ not 
well balanced 
upon the 



































and th 
is too small for — 
thebody. Itmay 72 2—7Wr ann 
be, howev (Phot. E: Bragsch) 





that here the 

sculptor faithfully reproduced a pecul of the siter, for the 
other statues of Mycerinus show the disproportion 

must be admitted that the. group in nae whisk 
him side 

th his wife 
145) and the 
cographical tri- 
ads “in” which he 
stands between the 
Goddess Hathor and 
one of the Nome 
of the Said deserve 
nothing but praise 
(Fig. 146). The sta- 
tues of Didufriya, 
the fruits of exca- 
vations made by 
Chassinat at the Pyra- 
mid of Abu-roash, 
were almost equal 
to the Chephren, andy, 
may have been by 2", 
the same sculptor; cairo) Phot £. Snaps) 
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the heads, which are all that has survived, 
have been so outrageously mutilated that it 
would be imprudent to make any assertions 
jin this sense, So far, we know of no stone 
statues of the last kings of the Fifth Dynasty, 
or of those of the Sixth; they were not in- 
ferior to those of their predecessors, if we 
may judge by the contemporary statues of 
private persons which have come down to us. 

It is probable that several of these were 
executed in the royal workshops, notably the 
Cairo Ra-nefer, whose lofty majesty is almost 
comparable to that of the Chen kee (Fig. 148); 
but the majority must be attributed to the 
private ateliers of the Memphite plain, and 
as the sitters belonged to all classes of 
society, they present a greater variety of types 
than the royal iconography. Firstly, we have 
the courtier and the baron, standing to re- 
ceive offerings, with arms hanging down, and 
the left foot advanced; the i of the Cairo 

















Museum is a good example, almost equal to 
the Ra-nefer, but others are interesting chiefly as curiosities; such 
are the circumcised priest Anisakha, who is completely naked, 





and the two dwarfs whose defor- 
mities are rendered with medical 
exactness, without any touch of 
caricature (Figs. 149—150). These 
in white Turah limestone, 
ened with vivid colours. 
piru, the famous Sheikh -el- 
beled (Fig. 151) is in wood, which 
enabled the sculptor to project 
the left arm with the ceremonial 
wand, and to give lightness to the 
ait by detaching the legs one 
From another. ‘The Sheikh-el-beled 
marks the apogee of Memphite art, 
and if some exhibition of the 
world’s masterpieces were to be 
inaugurated, I should choose this 
(2 work to uphold the honour of 
(Communicated by Messe "A. Preard, Egyptian art. It is not only the 
84 
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head which is so perfect here (Fig. 152); the modelling of 
the body has been elaborated con amore, and the execution 
has been carried as far as that of the 
most realistic of our contemporary sculp- 
tors. The man was a rustic, smooth 
shaven, thickset, short in the leg, of 
a vigorous but’ plebeian aspect; he 
lived in offices more than in the open 
air, and having passed his fiftieth year, 
he’ suffered from the superabundant flesh 
usual among persons of his class and 
temperament. htustrations give but little 
idea of him: he must be seen in his 
place in our Museum to be properly 
appreciated. Both back and front, the 
artist has noted the tokens of approaching 
age with a curious insistence, but he 
has stopped short at the point where my 
truth threatened to trench on brutality. omen by Faucher Gut). 
‘The bust formerly in the Myers col- 

lection (Fig. 153), the two Cairo torsocs, one of a (cf. 
Fig. 131), the other of a woman erroneously called the wife of 
the Sheikh-el-beled (Fig. 154), and the statue of an unknown 
young man (Figs. 155, 156) are certainly less 
distinguished; the wood is carved more drily, 
and the whole makes an impression of hard 
ness which was not perhaps apparent in 
ity, when the form was veiled by painting. 
For the rest, it may be said that the majority 
‘of the stone statues or groups in our museums 
do not rise above mediocrity: portions of 
these are often excellent, the heads in_parti- 
cular (Fig, 157), but, very often the bodies 
are imperfect, with the feet and legs barely 
indicated, the arrangement of the persons is 
ungraceful, and the gestures by which the 
women and children manifest their affection 
for the head of the family are too stiff to be 
elegant. This is because we have in these 
objects of current commerce, manufactured in 
the shops of funeral undertakers by sound and 
well-trained workmen quite devoid of in- "iG; "Syne 
spiration. Sometimes, indeed, Ge they are (Phot E'Bragsch) 
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of small size, the finish of the touch corrects the trivial and 


impersonal quality of the conception. 

(Fig. 158), Neferu the cooper, who 
would not be admired at all if 
he were life-size, appears charming, 
thanks to hissmall dimensions. Many 
Visitors would like to take 
away and set him up as an orna- 
ment on their shelves. 

The crouching scribe and the 
reading scribe are sometimes not 
easil 
another; the 
the head, which is more inclined, 
and the crossing of the legs, which 
is flatter in the reader, 
often the sculptor has not in 
on these differences, and the types 
are interchangeable, or nearly so. 
They 
the link between the aristocracy 
and the commonalty, citizens, merchants and workpeople. It even 





mt.” (Phot. E- Brugsch) 





happened that a person of high 
secretary to the Sovereign, chose 

















(Mie Louvee, 





Our Neferu at Cairo 


him 


distinguishable on from 
are differentiated by 


mut 





serve, however, to establish 


rank, who held the post of 
the attitude of a professional 
for his double. It was 
itself ungraceful enough, 
reducing the individual to 
about half his height, and 
replacing the slender curves 
fe the bs by a sort of flat 
angular sole over wich the 
bust was planted. The Egyp- 
tians nevertheless succeeded 
in evolving a very presentable 
type from these mediocre pre- 
mises. They chose the mo- 
ment when the man, having 
taken up his position on the 
ground, his legs bent under 
him, his skirt drawn tightly 
over his thighs and his arms 
stretched across his lap to 
counterbalance the bust, pre- 
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pares to read or write. Sometimes he holds an unfolded papyrus 
or a tablet before him, and, his right hand resting on the margin 
waits for the dictation to begin 
sometimes again he has laid aside 
the scroll, and is meditating. The 
crossing ‘of the legs is usually | 
execrable. The sculptor has treated 
it as a kind of reinforcement of 
the base, and has neglected it. 
On the other hand, the torso is 
generally most carefully treated; 
it is either slightly hunched, as | |) 
in the Cairo scribe, or drawn up 
firmly above the haunches, like | 
that in the Louvre. The Cairo | 
Scribe (Fig. 159) is admirable, 
with his pitiful mien, his peevish §|——————__ 
mouth, his large eyes which seem mG. 16 
to meet those of the visitor with — fusrum, Cai 
a kind of malevolence, but the 
Louvre example (Fig. 160) surpasses it in every way, and if we 
were called upon to classify masterpieces it might fairly claim 
a place not much below the Sheikh-el-beled. He is the typi 
scribe,vigorous,heal- 
thy, and sufficient- 
ly ‘provided with 
the stock of intelli- 
ence necessary for 
is craft; he smiles 
slightly, and _ his 
features, as far as 
they express any- 
thing, suggest but 
little ‘interest in his 
task, and a good 
deal’ of boredom. 
The seated scribes 
|| and readers in pink 
or black granite at 
I.) Bertin or Cairo, Sed- 
unimat (Fig. 161), 

















(Phot. E. Braguch) 
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ities more or less accentuated; their faces are stolid, their bodies 
inert, and in spite of the excellence of the technique, they suggest 
the hand of the craftsman rather than 
that of the artist. The kneeling scribe 
(Fig. 162) is on a different plane alto- 
gether; the sculptor to whom we owe 
this must certainly have studied his 
model very closely, for he has brought 
out all the professional traits of the 
physiognomy. Here is the true scrivener 
of the mudirieh, with his resigned 
air and timid mien, his hands folded 
on his lap in sign of submission, his 
back bent as if anticipating blows. On 
the last rung of the social ladder, the 
slaves of the dead man, or sometimes 
the dead man himself assuming the 
function of a slave to serve a god, 
carry on their various occupations, 
and they would have given opportu- 
's for endless variations, had they 
been confided to the head of a work- 
shop; but whether in wood or stone, 
they were generally entrusted to the inferior craftsmen. This explains 
why the majority of them, grinders of corn, male or female (cf. 
Fig. 15 and 124) brewers (cf. Fig. 123), glazers of pottery (cf. 
Fig. 16), crouching mourners, cooks trussing or roasting a goose 
(Fig.163) are merely plebeians by the dozen, correct in structure, but 
devoid of any in- 

dividual accent; the 
only one with any 
originality of ap- 
pearance, as far as 1 
know, is that wood- 
en servant in our 
Museum, who walk- 
ed along following 
his master, a bag 
over his shoulder, 
FIG. 165.—RAKERS (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E. Brogsh) and his sandals in 
his hand. ig. 164). 

Towards the close of the Memphite age, these figures of vassals 
and slaves multiplied, and formed episodical groups; here again 
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the arrangement was a utilitarian one. It was expensive to pre- 
pare a tomb with carved or painted walls, so the aft 
ed the _ privilege 
of rich men and { 
nobles; to extend 
it to the greatest 
possible — number, 
the pictures which 
covered the walls 
were reproduced in 
the round by means 
of small wooden 
dolls. As the ob- 
ject was to procure — ric. 14i.—rwx meres (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E-Bragrh) 
‘a cheap immortality 
for the poor, they are nearly always rudely executed, and must 
rank rather as funerary industry than as art. Thus we have gardens 
and arbours where the double sits to take the air when he pleases, 
houses and granaries where coopers and scribes gauge the corn, 
breweries, bakeries (Fig. 165), and kitchens (Fig. 166). A narrow 
wall separates the building from the street; its rustic door is 
placed near the corner; butchers kill cattle, and cooks roast 
geese before a shed arranged as a storehouse, in which we see 
isolated vessels in the background, and in the front, groups of 
jars for corn, barley, wine, and oil. A little further, we a 
at a concert (Fig. 168). ‘The dead man is enthroned in a kind 
of stall, and at his right, a little to the front, a young woman, 
dressed in the apron 
with braces, is seat- 
ed on a chair; two 
harpists, posted on 
cither ‘side, — sing, 
clapping their hands. 
‘These festive episodes 
are rare, but there 
are innumerable in- 
dustrial scenes, where 
the little figures are 
working busily for Mr 
the benefit of the eee 
deceased. Joiners saw 
beams for his furniture. Potters turn the wheel and put his 
erockery into the furnace. A procession of yellow women, each 
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flanked by a small brown boy, defiles with the produce of his 
eternal domains (Fig. 167), and boats await him, should he feel 
inclined to go upon the river. On some of these the sails are set, to 
go up the Nile favoured by the “soft wind of the North.” Others 
have taken down the mast, for the downward passage; the sailors 
paddle, and the pilots are at their posts. Alll these were sold whole 
sale, and kept in the workshops in sections; the customer ordered 
at will, according to the sum at his disposal, a full granary, cooks, 
one or two butchers, brewers, a company of archers or of heavily 
armed soldiers, vessels with a more or less numerous crew, and 
the salesman arranged the scenes according to the instructions 

































FIG. H&A CONCERT (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E, Bragach) 








received. It happened sometimes that the sailors were too large 
for the boat that had been chosen, or that the coopers were not 
in proportion with the house, but no one was disturbed by these 
inequalities; when once they had been blessed and shut up in 
the tomb, badly composed scenes were just as efficacious as the 
others. They are amusing to us in spite of their shortcomings, 
and they are the great delight of visitors to museums; the room 
in our Museum at Cairo where the archers and pikemen of Meir 
are exhibited (Fig. 169) is always crowded. ‘They have, indeed, 
traces of the qualities we find in the bas-reliefs of which they 
are copies. They live, they act, they move, they adapt themsel- 
ves to one another, and even when their modelling is summary, 
we feel that the workmen who carved them had been trained in 
a good school; by nature and education, they tended to produce 
works of art, even when they were working at modest prices for 
the poor and humble. 
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Examples of the minor arts are not numerous, or at least of 
such as have some claim to beauty as well as to utility. Domestic 
pottery is for the most part coarse; certain forms in use through- 
out centuries in an earlier age persisted, notably the red variety 
with a black border, but others had disappeared, and had not 
been replaced by more refined types. We can scarcely venture 
to include among works of art the sdicule of red terra-cotta 
which are found in the tombs, and are supposed to furnish the 
soul with a dwelling duly provided with all the necessaries of 
life, They are, in fact, simulacra of houses with a court, a 
portico, lofty chambers, store-rooms, and on the ground of the 


























WG. 169.—INFANTRY, FROM 2151 (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E, Brugrch)) 


court, opposite to the entrance, a complete meal of bread, vege- 
tables, meats, cakes, and various liquors, the whole of the rudest 
and most naive description, and quite lacking in artistic value. 
‘The, potters, however, had already learnt to cover the clay with 
a vitreous, semi-transparent glaze, tinted with various colours. 
‘The polychrome tiles facing the walls of King Zoser's mortuary 
apber in the Step Pyramid at Sakkarah (Fig. 170), and the 
fragments of green plaques found by Petrie among the ruins of 
Abydos, show that enamelled earthenware was used for the deco- 
ration of buildings under the Thinite dynasties, while enamelled 
beads for necklaces, fragments of vases, yellow, green, and blue 
bricks have come down to us from the Memphite dynasties; but 
it is nevertheless evident that the more luxurious table utensils 
were of stone or metal. The Egyptians had brought the art of 
piercing stone, and of cutting and polishing it to the highest 
degree of perfection; not only the softer kinds such as limestone 
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and alabaster, but granite, breccia, diorite, cornelian, onyx and 
lapis lazuli became flexible under their fingers, and assumed the 
most varied and graceful forms. We have bronze bowls and 
‘ewers which have been discovered in mastabas, but none of those 
golden and silver vessels mentioned in contemporary texts, or in 
those of the period immediately following: these “all pameedint 
the melting-pot, and we can only wonder by what happy chance 
the Hees golden hawk’s head which Quibell found ‘at Kom- 
el-Ahmar escaped the common lot (Fig. 171). Its design is 
————— no less remarkable 
than its technique; 
the _ physiognomy 
of the Rird is as- 
toundingly vigor- 
ous and exact, 
and the use of red 
jasper for the eyes 
gives it an extra- 
ordinary vitality, 
The body was of 
bronze, but the 
pieces were too 
much oxydised to 
allow of its recon- 
"1d, Suanimniuae Gusaen on gare sosem *eruction; only til 
ee Erm the Drawing by Segate). statuette of Phara- 
‘oh which was rest- 
ing against its breast has been preserved. The jewels no doubt 
equalled those we have discovered in the tombs of the first two 
Dynasties, but the specimens we possess are of the most trivial 
kind, strings of enamelled or stone beads, imitations of sea-shells 
in gold, gold or silver-gilt amulets, plain or ribbed gold bead: 
there are, however, at Cairo some little figures of gazelles, goats 
and oxen, repoussé in gold leaves, and then retouched with the 
point to serve as clasps or pendants which are above the general 
level of mediocrity. We know even less of the furniture than 
of the jewelry, for we are reduced to secking information from 
bas-reliefs as to the appearance of linen-chests, jewel-boxes, seats, 
beds and tables; the representations of these objects give us a 
good idea of the inventive taste and skill of the Egyptian 
joiners. To sum up, the more we study the relics of this 
age of the Pyramids, ‘the more convinced we become that its 
industrial art was not unworthy of its higher art; the joiners, 
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founders, goldsmiths and potters who catered for the masses, had 
the same instinctive sense of grace and harmony to which I have 
called attention in the creations of the painters and sculptors who 
worked for Pharaoh. 
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PART II 
THEBAN ART 


CHAPTER I 


THE FIRST THEBAN AGE FROM THE ELEVENTH 
TO THE SEVENTEENTH DYNASTY 


Painting 
Schools 
minor Arts 











ss of the Pharaohs who followed Pepi Il., was 

lords between whom Upper 
al nd c 
r the whole 
rons revolted 










Kheti dethroned the Memphil 
; after four or fiv 
inst his descendants, and fought for the crown. They were 
at last victorious, and their hegemony lasted from fifteen to 
twenty centuries, ‘almost without interruption. The first period 
was a term of feudality, during which the local tyrants exercised 
in their own domains and the fiefs attached to them an author- 
ity almost as complete as that of the suzerain dynasty. Memphi 
fallen from her rank as capital, witnessed the gradual decline 
and, at intervals, the almost complete extinction of her artistic 

ties; but, on the other hand, the remaining cities of Middle 
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and Upper Egypt, Heracleopolis, Minyeh, Hermopolis, Cusae, Sit, 
Abydos, Coptos, Thebes, and Elephantine, mingled more and 

more happily with the artistic life 
of the nation. They became for 
the most part the seats of special 
schools, some of which derived 
from the Thinite or Memphite, while 
others were the result and the cul 
mination of provincial schools hither- 
to embryonic for lack of resources. 
Relies of these are by no means 
so numerous, as yet, as those of 
the earlier periods. There are, how- 
ever, enough to enable us to 
determine the general tendencies 
of each, That of Thebes predo- 
minated in the circle of the Pharaohs, 
as was natural, but its influence 
‘over its rivals was restricted, and 
inality did not suffer from 
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is little to say of the 
temples. The Pharaohs of the Eigh. 
teenth and Nineteenth Dynasties demolished them for the most 
part, or preserved only insignificant portions of them, It 
may be, however, that the chapel at Kom-es-Sagha, on the 
ancient northern slope of Birket urun (Figs. 173—174) is a 
i so far unique. 

ems probable when 
we consider the elegant 
shaping of the limestone 
blocks, and the care with 
which they are laid together, 
but as they bear neither 
sculptures nor inscriptions, 
we are not pustiied in pro 
nouncing fi on this 
point. The remains brought 
aaa to light by Petrie at Aby- 
dos and and by 

our own Service at Hermo- 

polis, seem to prove that the plan generally adopted was similar 
to that used by the architects sf the following age. The walls 
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and their facings were of limestone or sandstone, the doors, 
sphinxes, and obelisks of black or pink granite. The palm-leaf 
ete lotus, capitel: comtaved 
to be generally used, as well 
the Hathor capital, but 
consisted sometimes of two 
(Fig. 175), sometimes of four heads 
of the goddess soldered together 
at the back, and surmounted by a 
somewhat low abacus. The excav- 
ations at Karnak have restored 
to us some simple pillars admir- 
able in style, which Sesostris 1. 
erected in the temple of Amon 
y.176), and those of his pyramid 
at Lisht, some Osirian pillars, 
while throughout the valley, from 
Assuin to the marshes of the Delta, 
fragments of various shapes bea 
witness to the constructi ebans; but even 
when brought together and combined, they fail to furnish any 
data as to the appearance of the temple as 
a whole, Did the pylon already exist in its 
classic form, a doorway between two tower 
It is doubtful at least, and so far no trace 
of it has been found. We know, however, 
that one element, formerly optional, had 
eqular feature of the exten 
decoration, a large obelisk modelled up 
the minute obelisk of the Memphite tombs. 
Sesostris I., when he restored the Temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, erected two, and one 
of these is still standing. in the ‘midst of 









). (Phot. E-Bragach,) 







































ht, and the point was crowned by a 
im in copper which was still in 
in the fourteenth century of our L——————] 











era. The type of the obelisk as guardian of the Ps. 7.- stan 
temple, and emblem of the founder, wasimmut- pj "2B, 


ably fixed from the beginning of this first 
Theban age, just as we shall find it down to the Roman period. 
Monumental tombs abound, though they are less numerous 
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than in the Memphite 
age, and many of them 
are amazingly well pre- 
served. The rulers had 


| not renounced the pyra- 
| mid for this purpose, but 
they modified its struc- 
ture in various ways. In 
the beginning, whereas 
the Heracleopolitans of 
the Ninth and Tenth Dy- 
nasties clung to the trae 
ditions of the Sixth, the Thebans of the Eleventh, anxious to 
appropriate a form ¢ i- 
ginally reserved for roya 
ty, and not daring” to 
usurp it just as it stood, 
conceived the idea of 
placing it upon the mas- 
taba. It was, we re- 
member, by a combination 
of this kind that the Helio- 
politans of the Memphite 
age had created the form 
Of the solar temple in use 
under the Fifth Dynasty, 
grafting the obelisk of the Sun upon the mastaba. The semi= 
independent nobles, or the courtiers who were buried near 

Abydos or at Drah-abu'l- 
Nekkah (Fig. 178) seem to 
have furnished the first 
examples. These are build- 
ings of coarse, unbaked 
bricks, consisting of a 
mastaba, square or rect- 
angular on plan, the 
Tongest side of which was 
rarely more than fifty feet 
in extent; the pyramid 
was implanted in this as 
upon a plinth about 30 
























VWASID-MASTANA OF DRAHCANU' 
KAM (After Priste dAvennes) 




























IETION OF mt or 40 feet high at the 
(Alter Mariette). most. Sometimes a single 
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chamber vaulted on corbels occupies the interior alike of mastaba 
and pyramid, and the sarcophagus or the coffin was deposited 
here; very often again, the 
vault was constructed 
in the mastaba, and the 
pyramid contained only a 
vaulted space designed to 
bear the weight (Fig. 179). 
When the Theban barons 
usurped the royal power, 
they substituted stone for 
brick, and increased the 
proportions of their mo 
ments. That Menthu-hetep 
who ‘united all Egypt a masa awn 
under his sway installed wists (Alter Neville ond Ha 
his sepulchre in the south- 
em hollow of the circus of Dér-el-Bahari (Fig. 180). It was 
approached on the level, through a court bounded on the west 
by two porticoes of square pillars; between the two was an 
inclined causeway leading to a terrace partly made of stones 
together, partly hewn out of the solid rock. The mastaba 
the centre, a rectangle some 130 feet long, faced with 
slabs of carved limestone and furnished at the sides with por 
corresponding to those of 
the lower floor. The pyra- 
mid crowned the mastaba, 
so to speak, but it was 
solid; the royal vault was 
concealed underground, 
and was approached by 
aseeret gallery, the door 
of which opened some 
way off on the pla 
front of the building. 
hind the pyramid, in the 
temple itself, the sepul- 
chral chapels of the women 
of the harem were ranged 
in rows, and behind them 
a second court with porti- 
coes extending westward, was supported against the cliff (Fig. 181). 
Was it a chamber attached to the sepulchre? or a mysterious 
99 42 
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sanctuary, this cell of granite and alabaster, marvellously_pro- 
portioned, which we reach after traversing a corridor over 550 feet 

long, whose door stands open 
at the end of the court. In any 
case, it dates from the same 
period as the rest. The Pharaohs 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty and 
of the succeeding Dynasties who 
rest at Thebes, were buried in 
mastabas with’ pyramids down 
to the inauguration of the New 
Empire; those of the Twelfth 
and Thirteenth Dynasties, who 
lived in Middle Egypt, preferred 




















vo 1S mmuDEN OFHAHSHLK simple pyramids in the Memphite 
(Pho E Benguch) style, with the paved temenos 





and chapels turned to the east. 
‘The external constituents have suffered a good deal, but the 
bulk of the tombs proper still subsist at Dahshur, Lisht, and 
Ellahdn, near Hawara. Those of Amenembat I. and of Sesostris I. 
at Lisht are of limestone or granite. Those of their successors 
at Dahshur and in the Fayim are of unbaked brick with a peak 
of black granite (Fig. 182), but they were perhaps originall 
faced with limestone. They differ from their Memphite models 
by details of internal arrangement, designed to render access 
to the sarcophay more difficult than in the past, and 

they are for the most part 
so decayed that they make 
no artistic impression upon 
the spectator. Only one 
among them, the northern 
stone pyramid at Dahshur, 
called the BluntedPyramid, 
manifests some attempt at. 
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Fe MT Phot Moen)" have here a mastaba with 


a 

Private persons remained no less fa 

to the local fashions, and retained the mast 
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ba at Thebes and. 


in the Memphite necropolis, the pyramid-m: 
These vary 


Abydos, and hypogea in the mountains elsewher 
in arrangement according to the district. At 
Assuan, the sepulchre of Sa-Renput I. (Fig. 183) 
was preceded by a portico; six pillars, c 
he rock, upheld the architraves 

ing of dressed stone. The door gi 
access to a first chamber, whence a vaulted 
passage leads to the chamber of statues sub- 
stituted for the serdab of the Memphite 
‘The portico is absent in the hypogeum of S. 
Renput Il. (Fig. 184), and we pass dircetly 
into a hall with pillars continued by a passag 
with three niches on either side, contai 
the mummy-statues of the master, Another 
pillared room follows, with a niche for the 
Hiterarg) stale’, The vault is without 


























































decoration, and the wells which go down vin. 18. HAN OF 
it are flush with the ground, some Tr in (AfterMorgan) 


one of the rooms, some a 
on the esplanade’ outside. In Middle Egypt, at Sidt, Bershch, 
and Beni-Hasan, the plan differs only in detail from one place 
to another. Hapsefai’s entrance is sheltered by a veritable porch 
with a rounded arch, about 22 foct high; the first and 
second hall are connected by a vaulted passage, but they them- 
selves have flat ceilings. At Beni-Hasan the two hypogea of 
Khnemuhetep and Ameni 
confront the valley, 
their porticoes upheld by 
two polygonal columns 
(Fig. 185). ‘The chapel 
consists of a hypostyle hall 
divided into’ three vault- 
ed aisles by two double 
rows of columns; the 
central aisle terminates 
in the niche where statues 
are seated awaiting offer- 
ings (Fig. 186). The hypo- jag. v2 sm yvonne 
geum No. 7, which was ‘After Lep 
originally a vaulted hall 

very much surbased, supported by six columns in three rows, was 
enlarged to the right subsequently, and the new excavation, 
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returning in a square towards the west, there forms a wing 
with a flat ceiling resting on four columns, Alll these monuments 
show a tendency 

to replace the ceil- 
ings of the hypo- 
gea and the Mem- 
phite mastabas by 
a curved roof, and 
the same tendenc 
makes itself fel 
in the stele. Th 
is a natural conse- 
quence of progress 
in religious ideas; 
as the stele no 
FIG, 1Sh-—PLAN OF THE NYPOGREM OF AMENI longer represented 

AY HENTMASAN (Aer Newberry) only the door of 

the dead man's 

apartment, but his whole house, the tomb, it was logical to 
suggest this by giving it the same aspect. "While in Memphis 
sculptors remained faithful to the square form deduced from the 
mastaba, in Upper 
































Egypt, and even 
in’ Abydos, they 
preferred theround- 
ed summit which 
led thevaults of 
hypogea. Other 
ts on which 
tects were 
agreed were the 
number and the 
variety of the sup- 
ports. In the Mem- 
phite burial grounds 
there are scarcely 
more than two or 
three examples of 
columns; at Beni- 
Hasan and at Ber- 
sheh, there is no 
tomb of any importancs without several. By cutting off the angles 


of a square pillar architects transformed it into an octagonal 
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prism, and by repe: 
prism of sixteen f 
Jow base rounded to a disc 
and completed by a square 
abacus uniting them to the 
architrave nstitute what 
Champollion calls by a rough 
analogy primitive Doric. They 
appear first at Bei 
side by side 
capitals of a partic 
ih tes. or Gree: tomb 
base has bee 
or roughly shaped in such a 
anner as to suggest the 
nction of a palm-trunk and 
s roots, Was this an acci 
dent, or did the sculptor wish 
to make his shaft look like a 
This form has only 
found -H. 
We a formed as Mom 
to the painting and sculpt 
strikes us at once is that they seem to have loosened 
which held them together in primitive not that 
the statue or the lief is no longer coloured; but after the 
jh Dyn: the sculp- 





ss on this, they obtained a 
ts, imbedded in a 






























(Phot. E- Bragsch) 



















med indispensable 
to their masters of the 
Memphite age. We must 
not, however, suppose 
that the emancipation of 
painting was complete; 
ples did not permit 
it, and the evidences of 
it are only to be seen 

lls of tombs 
188), or in 
the coarse’ decorations of 
certain private houses 
(Fig. 189). It is to be accounted for by purely material causes; 
the rock in which the hypogea were cut did not offer the sculptor 
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those homogeneous surfaces wl mastabas built of blocks 
of dressed limestone afforded him. But the brush worked 








poof 
SBLISX 














Fite WAR DANCK (After Champottion. 


with ease where the chisel would have got mediocre results 
or have failed entirely; a picture without a foundation in 
relief was also more quickly executed and cheaper. We 
can understand, therefore, why the Thebans and Heracleo- 
politans, people of modest means, were often content with 
painted ‘tombs, Let me hasten to say, that if the execution 
varied sometimes, the underlying principle remained unchanged, 
the past, the advantage of the master god or dead 
as the first consideration; nevertheless, its appli 
it least in the tombs, under the influence of 
circumstances or contemporary ideas. In the neighbourhood of 
the cataract, where the nobles had no great battalions at their 
disposal, they repeated the domestic or agricultural themes which 
had isfied their ancestors. At Sidt, at Bersheh, at Beni-Hasan, 
where, associated by their geographical posi with the struggles 
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6.191 —SIHGE OF A FoWTIESS (After Champollion)- 






































between Heracleopolis and Thebes, they were obliged to keep 
their troops on a war-footing, preoccupation with military matters 
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appears more or less insistently in the majority of their hypogea. 
EeSVaRneus adi Bobet who had een generals of renown 
in ‘their lifetime, 
wished to parade 
in the other world 
escorted by the 
soldiers who had 
made their glory 
in this, and they 
demanded to be 
represented among 
the bands of vassals 
ube ldeailes/ ties Mu. 192—soLUUES AT siOT. (Phot. Innnger) 
took away _ witl 
them. The drill of recruits, racing, jumping, war-dances (Fig. 190), 
wrestling, battles, the siege of fortresses (Fig. 191) were introduced 
into artists’ sketch-books, and as in many a tomb there was not 
space enough for all these novelties, they cither ousted an equi- 
valent number of pacific scenes, or reduced them to their simplest 
expression; agriculture was so indispensable that no one dared to 
curtail its episodes over-boldly, but there were no such scruples 
to interfere with the abridgment, upon occasion, of the bringing 
of offerings, processions of territories, sailors’ brawls, and the 
various handicrafts. For here the evil’ was very slight, since it 
was permissible to substitute the wooden groups of the tomb- 
ichauiber for the: bes-rellefs and paintings of the chapel. 

The necropolis of Sidt has been so devastated by quarriers 
that it is hardly possible 









































to a je the merits 
‘of the artists who decor- 
ated it; no doubt also 
some of their defects are 
due to the bad quality 
of the stone. As far as 
Thave been able to judge, 
they appear to have been 
Rtgelred oy the Mencia 
School, or the School of 

















Abydos, which, after the 51. iy; suoranen-wovewenr, 70mm oF 

end of the Thinite dynas- "™ ylision=urter (alter Champolloe) 

ties, was practically an 

annexe of the Memphite School. The technical processes are 

the same in each, as also the proportions of the figures and the 
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distribution of the episodes; the military novelties are treated 
in accordance with current’ conventions round Memphis under 

the Sixth Dynasty, and 
Kheti’s heavy infantry 
marches along, dragging 
shields, with no more v 
vacity than the ancient 
processions of offering 
bearers (Fig. 192). The 
contrast is very striking 
s from Sidit to 
























places and all 
the surrounding district 
were indeed under the 
influence of that School 
of Hermopolis 
Sees several centurie 
in) showed such marked 01 
ginality in the drawing of 
masters and their pul 






























the fat and the lean, 1 think that thes 
cannot have had a facility with the ch parable to that 
of the Memphites, for they often avoided carving their scenes, 
and were content to draw and paint them; the use of brush 
and colour permitted a freedom of action, of which, however, 
they did not avail them- 
ally in all the 
subjects they had to treat. 
‘They followed the old 
methods for the fundamen- 
{al themes, those which 
filled the  sketch-books 
their ancestors had be- 
qieathed to them, save 
that they occasionally i 
troduced — modifi 
particularly in perspec: 
tive, Thus in the tomb 
= of Khnemu-hetep, a good 
(Air HL Carter. 3 many of the secondary 
ures have silhouettes 
more consistent with reality; placed in profile, the bust is 
sometimes foreshortened accurately, or at least sometimes one 
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and sometimes the other shoulder is brought forward, according 
to the gesture to be expressed (Fig. 193). We have seen that 
the Memphites rarely did 

as much, save in the later 
period of the Sixth Dy- 
nasty; the Hermopolitans 
almost transformed what 
had been the exception 
hitherto into a current 
rule, Their attempts of 
this nature were of the 
happiest, and itis pleasant 
to note, in the midst of 
the conventional poses, 
attitudes which a painter 
of our own times would 
not treat otherwise. Such is the action of that peasant, who, 
in the Tomb of Khnemu-hetep, is about to seat himself on 
the neck of a gazelle to force it to crouch beside him; the action 
of the arms, the curve of the loins, the sweep of the back, the 
effacement of the shoulders, and the protuberance of the breast 
are all rendered with almost faultless precision (Fig. 194). Even 
in passages where tradition is rigorous observed, the drawing 
differs in many respects from that of the Memphites. It is less 
fellaed (lead sure, leas uniformly equal ta quallty, bat also more 
varied, more expressive, more eager to suggest truth; if the 
draughtsman respects the general formula and transcribes it in 
accordance with the consecrated models, he at least strives to 
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Yi, 197-—WHESTLANG, AT MENI-HASAN (After Champollion). 

















SCENE IN A-SINGE, AT DES 
(Alter Petrie). 
































improve the details and to copy nature more faithfully. He is 

more successful with animals than with human beings; who has 

ever rendered the cat lying in wait among the reeds at once 
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distribution of the episodes; the military novelties are treated 
ons round Memphis under 
the Sixth Dynasty, and 
Kheti’s heavy _ infantry 
marches along, dragging 
shields, with no mo vi- 
vacity than the ancient 
processions of _offering- 
bearers (Fig. 192). The 
contrast is very striking 
when we pass from Sitit to 
Beni-Hasan and Bersheh, 
These two places and all 
the surrounding district 
were indeed under the 
influence of that School 
of Hermopolis, which, 





in accordance with current conven! 

















several centuries. earlier, 

(hiner } showed such marked ori- 

inality in the drawing of 

the fat and the lean. 1 think that these masters and their pupils 
cannot have had a facility with the chisel comparable to 

of the Memphites, for they often avoided carving their scenes, 

and were content to draw and paint them; the use of brush 

and colour permitted a freedom of action, of which, however 

hey did not avail them 

selves equally in all the 









| subjects they had to treat 
| They followed the old 
methods for the fundamen- 
tal themes, those which 
filled the ' sketch-books 
their ancestors had_ be- 
queathed to them, save 





that they occasionally in- 
troduced modifications, 
particularly in perspec 





tive, Thus in the tomb 
of Khnemu-hetep, nod 
: (Biter 1 ¢ ‘ many of the ndary 





figures have _ silhouettes 
more consistent with reality; placed in profile, the bust is 
sometimes foreshortened accurately, or at least sometimes one 
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with greater realism and greater brilliance? Every characteristic 
has been seized, the extension of the neck, the quivering of the. 
spine, the contractions of the tail, 
the slight recoil of the body before 
springing upon the prey, and the 
fixed intensity of gaze which arrests 
and fascinates the victim. (Fig. 195), 
The merits of the school, how- 
ever, are nowhere more striking! 
shown’ than ia ils; deolingajint 
martial subjects, for here, indeed, 
it was not hampered by a lon 
routine. The Memphites had al- 
ready profited by the liberty due 
to the absence of religious obli- 
jon, to interpret the quarrels 
encounters of boatmen upon 
canals; in these they showed 
a knowledge of the human form, 
and a sense of composition with 
on «) which we could not have credited 
them on the evidence of their 
s of agriculture and industry. ‘The 
oned to paint the lives of soldiers, had 
models for the actual mo- 
ment of battle either in 
the temples, or in certain 
arlier tombs, such as that 
at Deshisheh (Fig. 196), 
where a prince of the Fifth 
Dynasty had recorded his 
exploits; thus the shock 
of armies, the attack on 
fortresses, the transport of 
and wounded as 



























severely conven 
Hermopolitans 


























cristic or arresting 

The soldiers who 
exchange blows with the 
axe and flights of arrows, 
show hardly less compo 
sure in their approach 
than do Kheti’s soldiers 











‘Mura, Cairo) 
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on the march at Siiit. On the other hand, the athletic exercises 
by which the recruits trained their bodies during their term of 

















nets. (Museum, Can 
(Phot. E Brash) 








instruction show them to us in 
never been noted before. In th 
and in the tomb of Beket there 
are over 120 of these groups, 
which reproduce as if in a cin 
matograph the successive mov 
ments of these duels 197). 
In obedience to a somewhat 
childish convention, the two 
combatants are not the same 
colour; one is painted black, 
the other red, to avoid any 
confusion in the interlacement 
of their limbs. We see them 
ing, touching, and seizing 
other, relaxing or stiffening 
their muscles alternately, in order 
to escape the grip of an ad- 
versary or to bring him down; one of them, seized by the 
middle of the body, is hurled to the ground, but as his shoulders 
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variety of attitudes which had 
ie tomb of Kheti at Beni-Hasan, 
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have not touched it, the struggle continues. 
A professional athlete would easily name 
the various falls, and he would perhaps also 
recognise certain tricks of hands or legs 
which are no longer tolerated in modern 
arenas; what we can never sufficiently admire 
is the skill and facility with which the play 
of the limbs and their interlacement have 
been analysed, and fixed on the wall. Before 

hieving such mastery, the draughtsman 
must have made prolonged studies from 
fe, and have spent much time in the 
‘stra; he could not otherwise have follow- 
ed the lines and emphasised the decisive 
moments of each bout. No one familiar 
with Egyptian monuments would have been 
surprised to find some ten or even twenty 
groups well drawn, but what is really 
amazing is that out of over a hundred and 
twenty, there are scarcely half a dozen 
incorrect or badly balanced. Not only in bas-relief 
on the flat stone did contemporary artists venture to combine 
these violent attitudes; they dared to realise them in the round, 
The wrestlers of the Munich Museum show the same correctness 
and animation which characterise those of the hypogea, in spite 
of a certain rudeness of technique. 

At Syene, Beni-Hasan, and Sitt, 
workshops depending upon the great 
nobles flourished during the last 
years of the Eleventh and the first 
years of the Twelfth Dynasties. The 
royal ateliers made their appearance, 
when, the Twelfth Dynasty having 
firmly established its suzerainty over 
the great feudal families, the whole 
country was peacefully united under 
a single chief. Naturally enough, the 
Memphite School remained ‘predo- 
minant in Middle Egypt, in Abydos, 
at Heracleopolis and in the Fayam. 
Its traditions had not been allowed 
during the inter- 
it imposed them on 
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the Theban kings when, quitting their southern abode, th 
installed themselves in the palaces of their northern prede: 

We have but a small number of bas-reliefs to attribute to it; 
but the fragments of the chapel of 
Amenemhat I. at Lisht and the mastabas 
of Dahshur are certainly equal to the 
best works of the Fifth Dynasty. It 
continued to keep the 

on the surface of the sto 
more than ever at elegance and deli- 
cacy of contour, though this did not 
prevent it from rendering its sitters 
with an almost brutal realism upon 
occasion, as in the portraits of Siesis 
at Dahshur (Fig. 198). Its statues are 










































penetiated by the same spirit as its re fn net 
as-reliefs. ‘Those of Sesostris I., which ‘Aiter Mine Noe 
come from Lisht, are great 





dignity, and they k ion of the visitor long fixed 
upon them, in spite of the sense of monotony induced by the 
repetition of the same attitude cleven times (Fig. 199), He 
soon perceive, however, that their sculptors were sw: 

school tradition, when they gave these figures their short 





























‘ (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E. Brugsch) 


faces, their smiling, good-humoured expression, their placid eyes 
(Fig. 200), and broad, plump bodies. They were obsessed 
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by the Memphite type of 
the Pharaoh fixed by the 
masters of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty. The same conven- 
tion prevailed in the work- 
shops of Abydos; — the 
colossal Osirian statues 
of Amenemhat and of 
Sesostris I. are so com- 
monplace in conception, 
that even the excellence 
‘of their workmanship fails 
to redeem them (Fig. 201), 
This languid and imper- 
sonal ma persisted 
under the Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth Dynasties, and 
is notic lee jeces 
not devoid of merit, such 
the little wooden head at Cairo with its plaster wig (Fig. 202) 
and the wooden statue of the little King Horus at Dahshur 
(Fig. 203). He is naked, and walks with a stride, his left arm 
advanced. He is an agreeable figure enough, but how insipid 
he seems _ when 
compared with the 
Sheikh - el - beled. 
The torso is light, 
the hip slender, the 
leg long and slight, 
the features regu- 
lar (Fig. 204), but 










































admiration does 
not stand the test 
of careful exami- 
nation. After this, 
we shall not be 
surprised to find 
in museums many 
statues and statte Axx 
(Gunes, Cor. (ilcseu, Cale) 
(Phot E” Breck) ettes, manufactur PhorE" Brapsch) 
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ed according to the best receipts, but never rising above the level 
of commercial imagery; when the inscriptions reveal their origin, 
we recognise regretfully that they belong for the most part to 
the inferior Memphite School of 
the first Theban period, or to 
its, Abydonian branche 
The Theban School, at first 
hardly distinguishable from the 
local schools which vegetated 
obscurely at Denderah, Coptos, 
Nakadah and Erment during 
the age of the Great Pyra- 
mids, did not repudiate "its 
technique and principles, when 
the rise of the Antef power 
roused it from its torpor to 3 = 
terpret the artistic aspirations AT RAMNAK: 
of a new royalty. Its first known 
works, the stele of Prince Antef and the bas 
mastaba of Menthu-hetep at Dér-el-Bahari (Fig. 
mense advance from the one to the other. ‘The stele 
barous in style: figures distributed unsymmetric: 
bodies badly proportioned, attitudes laboured, ngul 
Ioan Gai ctier band] thane fofsthelbab-relicla/Whidi/are not 96 
mutilated as to make an appreciation impossible, show drawi 
ect 'x todas Rrnriaa the goed Monapite sculpt 
¢ Fifth Dynasty; the scenes on the sarcophagus of Pr 
are good examples (Fig. 206). At the sam 
reli is stronger, the contour bolder and more 
man is sturdier, and is 
planted more solidly on 
the line of ground, the 
woman is shorter, and 
fuller in the hips and 
bosom. When they had 
reached this point, the 
‘Thebans progressed rapid- 
ly. Among” the broken 
blocks which Thothmes Il. S:cis 
used at Karnak to raise 
the level of one of the courts was a square pillar which came 
from the limestone temple of Sesostris : (cf. Fig. 176). On it 
Pharaoh and the god Ptah, standing, nose to nose, inhale cach 
1L 1 






























































(Phot. Legrain) 
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other's breath in accordance with the 
etiquette observed by persons of rank 
in salutation. The profiles are vigorously 
maarked, the relief is stronger han, at 
Memphis, and consequently, it throws 
a stronger shadow, and stands out from 
the background more decisively than 
in Di pictareat of] Gita ariel oat 
The scenes of the three other faces 
reveal an art no less exquisite, and it 
much to be regretted that the example 
. so far, unique; if all the building 
decorated as happily as this frag- 














w 
ment, the Twelfth Dynasty must have 
raised at Thebes a monument compar- 














able to the noblest achievements of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties. 
The only work I can set beside it is 
the stele of the same king, which he 
dedicated to the memory of his pre- 
decessor Menth (Fig. 207) in the pyramid-mastaba of Dér- 
cl-Bahari, The graving both of picture and inscriptions is 
marvellous; the figures of the two Pharaohs and of Amon-Ra 
are cut with as much delicacy as an 
| intaglio on a precious stone, but the 
minuteness of the detail does not detract 
from the breadth of the execution, All 
| this was produced in the royal workshop 
| at Thebes and is the best work of the 
school; the fairly numerous examples 
produced in private workshops — 
stele, sarcophagi and bas-reliefs — are 
by no means on the same level. ‘The most 
careful of them are disfigured by a 
stiffness of attitude and a heaviness of 
| chiselling which proclaim them the direct 
products of the old provincial academies, 
innocent of Memphite influences. It is 
probable that the first Antefs, conscious 
of the defects of their pal art, 
summoned draughtsmen and sculptors 
SENTRA from Abydos or some other city to in- 
(Phot. Legrain). struct the natives; these assimilated the 
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more refined processes of their masters, and the fusion of this 
acquired dexterity with their instinctive rudeness produced the 
‘Theban style. 

Its characteristics are yet more strongly marked in their statues. 
When about to undergo the ceremonies of deification which 
usage prescribed for the Pharaohs after t years of their 
reign, Menthu-hetep ordered the statues which were to replace 
him, or rather, duplicate him, during the mysteries of his identi- 
fication with Osiris (Fig. 208). They carved one in limestone, 

a lofty vi 

creation with its 
massive feet and 
knees, its heavy 
hands, its per- 
functory bust, 
broadly indicated 
features, harsh il- 
lumination, black 
flesh, crude white 
costume, and the 
dark red cap 

bed by rit- 
al; the whole 
is ‘savage, 
with a delibe 

1 savagery, d 
srateerre ed for’ religious 
effect. If a Mem- 
phite had treat- 
ed the subject, 
he would have done his utmost to soften the lines and harmoni 
the colours; he would unconsciously have approximated his 
model to the ideal type of humanity which pleased his school, 
at the risk of robbing him of his native energy. The Theban, 
on the other hand, strove only to transcribe reality as it present- 
ed itself to him, ‘and this preoccupation dominated those who 
succeeded him to the end. They sought resemblance, with a 
determination to exaggerate rather than attenuate the character- 
istic peculiarities of the sitter, and in their pursuit of it, they 
were not repelled either by harshness of handling or violence 
of colour. This is well shown in the statue of an woluown person, 
seated, and wrapped in his mantle, who, with his bold glance, 
seems still to exhale a breath of intense life, in spite of the 
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mutilations of his face (Fig. 209). 
Other examples even better are 
the colossal statues of Sesostris I. 
(Figs. 210, 211) and of Sesostris Ill 
found by Legrain at Karnak. The 
body differs from that of the Mem- 
phite statues only by its more 
slender proportions, but what of 
the Head? The artists chosen 
Sesostris III. reproduced line by 
line the long, thin face of the 
his narrow forehead, his 

High chcelebones, his bonysfalnbe 
stial jaw. He hollowed the 
cheeks, enframed the nose and 
mouth between two furrows, com- 
pressed and thrust out the ‘i 
a disdainful pout (Fig. 212); he 
thus fixed the true image of the 
individual Sesostis) where’ Uhe'\Mempbite) sud\ the Abygoaam 
imbued with the opposite principles, would have evolved from 
the stone an effigy of Pharaoh, idealised as much ¢s it was 
possible to idealise without entirely destroying the likeness. Two 
or three centuries later, at an advane- 
stage of decadence, the same 
istics persisted in the colossal 
statue of Sesostris IV. (Fig. 213). This 










































is the onl; of the king, 
but no one, looking at it, can doubt 
that he has the man himself before his 





eyes. The living monarch was certainly 
what the stone tells us he was, a jovial 
and sensual rustic. It is not improbable 
that the will of the sovereign some- 
influenced the n er of the 
Tam inclined to believe that 
the case with Amenemhat Ill. 








impress of the school, and are the work 
of Thebans, whether they originated at 

Fig. 214) or in the Memphite 
annot except even that of 
ig. 215). The king wears on 
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his head the kufich and the uraeus, 
and his face has nothing of the 
usual conventional cast. The eye 
is small and prominent, slightly 
veiled at the extremity, the eyelid 
heavy, the nose straight and short, 
the cheek hollow, the check-bone 
very strongly marked, the mouth, 
with its thin, compressed lips, firm 
and scornful, the chin hard and 
obstinate, the neck thin, the chest 
flat, the leg sinewy, the foot ner- 
vous. The whole reveals a very 
remarkable technique, though c 
tain details of the lower ext: 
mities are, as usual, summary. 
The sovercign must have insist- 
ed upon listic rendering, 
and nowhere are the naturalistic 
ies of the school more 
in this admirable piece of work. 
ain we undoubtedly owe those sphinxes of Tani 
erroneously ascribed by Mariette to the Hyksos Pharaohs (Fi 
Wo.can understand, when we see them, 
that Mariette should have been misled, 
and that he should have hesi 
believe in their Egypt 
is a superabundant energy in these 
nervous leonine bodies, which are sturdier 
and more compact than those of the 
ordinary sphinxes. The face is boi 
the nose aquiline, the nostril slightly 
flattened; the lower lip is thrust out, 
a bull’s ‘car emerges from the lion's 
mane which enframes the face, and 
drapes the neck and shoulders. The 
technique is that of the Thebans, and 
Thebes I believe to be the source of 
this Tanite School, but we are con- 
scious of an inspiration as yet undis- 
ciplined and almost barbarous. The 
semi-civilised inhabitants of the castern p12. couescatcnatu 
marshes of the Delta imposed a certain “Gxt. Sra) 
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brutality peculiar to 
them on the works 
of their masters. The 
sphinxes of Amenem- 
hat Ill. show us plainly 
enough the ideal they 
hadin view; they produc- 
ed nothing to surpass 
these, but we have sever- 

emarkable works by 
them executed under 
the Twelfth Dynasty, 
and also between the 
Twelfth Dy and 






























black granite sta 
Nefert, 
tris II. (1 
oft 
thorian headdress which n 
from Bubastis (Fig. 218) a 





f 
(Phot E: Bruguch) 


The colossal head 
es of Mirmashau 















(Fig. 219), now in the vestibul 0 Museum, were hewn 
in broad planes from a recaleitr id the modelling 
was not carried very far; it is, however, so correct as to be 
comparable to the be: an pieces. 17 mutilated; 


but on what remains of it 
we divine a vigour equal to 
that in the faces of the 
sphinxes. It would be inte 
esting to see more e 
ples which would throw lig 
on the destinies of ti 
school; but —unfortunatel 
the relics of the Thirteent 
and Fourteenth Dy 
are so scanty, that it is im- 
possible to deduce even 
the elements of a history 
of art from them. As far 
as we may safely conje 
uniform mediocrity 
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gradually invaded the whole of Egypt 
leither the Sebck-hetep of the Li 

(Fig. 220) the Sebck-emsaf (Fi 
the twin kings of Cairo (Fi 
the colossal statues usurped by Ran 
are bad, and yet no one would venture 
to pronounce them good. The royal 
workshops whe ame had lost 
little of their cility, but. they 




















no longer formed artists capable of 
competing with those ned the 
colossal statues of Sesostris. private 
workshops were very unequal in their 
productions. The statues we have from 





them in the Cairo Museum ( 3, 
5), are coarse and heavy, but the 
majority of their customers ordered only 
y of which are no la 
than figurines;t! 
they treated with 
brilliant dexterit 
The Sebek-em 
a rather ridiculous 
petticoat; his little person is nevertheless, 
ing for the knowledge of the human 
eit reveals. 1 
scribe at Cairo would take his place among 
the most delic s of the Twelfth 
yynasty, if the inscriptions we read upon 
him did not compel us to refer him to 
the Thirteenth, We know scarcely anything 
of the period, and each time an attempt 
is made to re-construct it from existing 
ew documents come to light, which 
stems to all appearance most 
solidly built up. I have given the results 
of my examination of all that is known; 
I refrain from positive conclusions which 
might be demolished to-morrow 
Furniture, 
utensils of Stone or metal, textiles, embro- 
Geteashyecesssr —deries, in a word, the minor arts, all 
(Ghat Brgana)} flourished under the Theban Pharaohs, 
il 
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although our museums contain but few spe- 
cimens. The discovery of the treasures of 
Dahshur has given us so many precious objects 
that we are able to form a well-grounded 
opinion of the art of jeweller and goldsmith. 
‘Three harems of te ‘Twelfth and Thirtsenth 
Dynasties have combined to bequeathe us 
almost complete sets of jewels belonging to 
queens and princesses. Their neckiaces, their 
mirrors, their rings, their bracelets and their 
crowns are heaped pell-mell beside pectorals 
bearing the names of their fathers and hus- 
he who would wish to give an idea 
elegance of their forms, and the 
vivacity of their colours would 
be everything, or rather repro 
zs in coloured facsimi 

Sim" principal pectoral of Sesostris Ill, (Fig. 226), 

es a_naos in gold with lotus-columns, 
Jd of which is occupied in the centre 
by a vulture hovering over a cartouche; two 
blems of Mentu, the god of war, strike down 
tics right and_left of the cartouche. The breast-plate of 
‘Amenemhat Ill. (Fig. 227) is also a naos, but the Pharaoh, 
twice represented upon 
it, brandish b over 
soner_ who 
for mercy. 
















(Museu, 
(Phot Bruguh) 








riffins, 





















swith golden 
nts in the form of 
28) we pass 
from one piece to another, 
unwearying in admiration, 

‘of the — crowns 
229) is formed of 
settes and lyre-shaped 
ments surmounted by 
cight upright florets in 
gold, lapis lazuli, red 
jasper and green felspar; a vulture of gold and precious stones 
with outspread wings accompanied this, and an aigrette of gold, 
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representing a spray with golden leaves and trusses of flowers. 
The other crown (Fig. 230), is an interlacement of delicate threads 
of gold) on which six 
Maltese ‘crosses in gold, 
with centres of cornelian 
and blue limbs, are set 
at ular intervals; a 
handful of little blossoms 
with red hearts and blue 
alatet arranged n/a ixtar) 
is scattered between the 
florets. Nowhere in Egypt, 
of throughout the antique 
world do we find a richer 
design, a more skilful dis- 
tribution, a truer sense 
of colour, The faults 
that have been pointed 
out, the superabundance 
of heavy enamels and the slightness of the mounti 
results of causes which explain and perhaps excuse 
Egyptians were richly adorn- 
ede inct only «durinpathetr 
lifetime, but after their death; 
thelr mummy-jewelry, ‘hove 
ever, destined for a motion- 
Jess. body, did not need to 
be so solid as that of a 
living, person, continually 
idaiken! by. the movements 
of the wearer. If our crown 
had adorned the head of 
Khnemit during the court 
ceremonies, it would not 
have lasted more than a 
fopiedayscior (pabaps. a 
few hours; the enamelled 
flowers and: crosses weagh= 
ing on the gold threads, 
would have broken them 
promptly. They were de- 
Suediitor thes coffins ax 
the eternal inertia to which 
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they were to be consigned encouraged the artist to consider 
only his own taste and fancy. The Greek goldsmiths reasoned 
in the same manner, when they worked under r con 
ditions, and the workmanship of their funerary jewels is as 
frail as that of the crowns of Dahshur. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SECOND THEBAN AGE FROM THE EIGHTEENTH 
TO THE TWENTY-FIRST DYNASTY 


J Art at the 
*— The bi 






Seuflore a7 
damit 
ABE we compare the works of the Thirteenth and Seven- 

teenth Dynasties, the differe en them appear 
so slight that tempted to believe them contem- 
porary. This is ally true of the statues and statu- 
tes; that of th <hayanu might have been exe= 
cuted for one of the Sebek-heteps, and the mutilated bust which 
Mariette discover r sa most deci 
tive resemblance in technique phinxes of Amen- 
emhat Ill. It must be admitted, r, that a judgment based 


































wholly upon these official ex be unfair. At periods 
of polit ntained with 
great difficu scanty resources wosal of their 


masters, and they were reduced to servile reproduction of the 
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types and technique of happier 
periods. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that they did not remain 
altogether stationary, any more 
than the private workshops. Un- 
civilised as the Hyksos are sup- 
posed to have been at the be- 
sinning of their domination, they 
i evetliciess Brought wilk 
them not only material elements 
of progress, such as the horse, 
the chariot, the quiver, the bronze 
squamate cuirass and weapons of 
a new type, but also habits and 
modes of thought novel to the 
Egypt of their day. True, the 
leaven of originality they intro- 
duced into the ancient mass was 
not so active a 
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entire nature: but it had 
strength enough to burst. the 
ancient moulds in many direc- 
tions. Indications of Asiatic 
and European influences in 
furniture, goldsmith’s work, 
and pottery mark their adve 
and it is not unlikely that 
we m: ed to enlarge 
very greatly the share assigned 
to the foreigner in the consti- 
tution of Theban art of the 
second period, when exca- 

ns shall have brought to 
light the monuments of Meso- 
potamia, Syria, Asia Minor, 
and the AEgean’ peoples. 











A. ARCHITECTURE 

We are now no longer ob- 
liged to judge of architec- 
ture by mere fragments: our 
relics of the earliest periods 
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are chiefly sculpture, but thenceforward architecture predominates. 
Many of the temples built under the second Theban Empire 
still, exist, more 
or less complete, 
and reveal to us its 
conceptions, plans, 
and methods of 
execution. It is 
very possible that 
the architecture 
of this period 
counted several 
schools, but we do 
not yet know how 
ov mene. to define them. 
y Nearly all of its 
surviving works 
are situated at Thebes itself, and in regions under the artistic 
control of Thebes, i.e, Southern Egypt,and Ethiopia. If any examples 
of those which embellished Memphis and the cities of the Delta 
at this time had come down to us, we 
should no doubt see in them peculiarities 
which would enable us to. settle the 
question in one way or another; but so 
far, the fragments which survive are not 
sufficiently characteristic to give us the 
right to say that another school, distinct 
from the Theban School, flourished in 
the north. 
Two elements seem to have been in 
common use at this period, which were 
ther unknown, or very rarely used in 
the earlier ages, the pylon’ with its 
customary pair of preliminary obelisks 
(Fig. 233), and the hypostyle hall. The 
pylon (Fig. 234) is a straight monu- 
mental door, surmounted by a massive 
cornice, and enclosed between two rect- 
angular towers with sloping walls. It 
is the face which the temple turns to 
the outer world, and it was through 
it that Pharaoh and the faithful passed in’ state, when they went 
to enter into oficial relation with the god. Each temple was 
1 
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supposed to have but one; — 


at Thebes, however, and 
also, no doubt, at Memphis 
and other important cities, 
the kings, anxious to 
enlarge the divine hous 
constructed other pylons 
in front of the principal 
‘one, and these were made 
gradually wider and wider, 
and higher and higher: 
as the number wi not 
limited by any la 
reased almost ind 
tely, till it was checked 
only by the poverty or 
insignificance of the sover- 
eign. At Karnak there 
are six from west to east 
(Fig. 235) and four from 
north to south; they were 
separated from each other 
or from the body of the |. sy, cvs ann ov am 
building by a court bore" "ficin ix 'rne astenstom. (F 
dered with a portico on 
three sides, north, east, and west. A hypostyle hall generally 
intervened between the last of them and the actual dwelling 
of the god. It consisted of a central nave upheld by two rows 
of columns, and two side 
aisles, the number of rows 
in which was variable, two 
and two at Medinet-Haba, 
three and three in the 
western Ramesseum, seven 
and seven at Karnak. The 
columns of the central 
aisle (Fig. 236) are often 
higher than those of the 
laterals (Fig. 238) and the 
architect utilised the re- 
sulting difference of levels 
in the ceilings to light 
the interior; he pierced 
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the vertical wall that united them with a stone clerestory, through 
which the light ' entered 

(Fig. 239). The side-aisles 

were illuminated only by nar- 

row slits in 

receded fror 






hours of 
the day. often, a 
le chamber” not b 
considered enough, the arch 
tect placed two or ev 
+ and inthis 
doubles 



















composed of a hypostyle 
hall with four columns for 
sacred boat, and beyond 
this, of one’ or several 
rooms where the god re- 

ly worship. For 


. 7 that 
TIGA AT KAMNAN.. (Phot. Beato) the Second Empire added 
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little to what had been in use under the First, Its architects 
employed pillars, either bare, or with Atlantes against them 
(Fig. 231, 237), and hexa- 
gonal columns of the 
Kind called proto-Dorie 
(Fig. 240), at first lavishly, 
and then more sparingly, 
though they were never 
dispensed ~ with _alto- 
ether. ‘They persisted, 
indeed, to a jas period, 
and there are examples at 
Elephantine dating from 
Amasis, and in the temple 
of the Theban Ptah, dating 
from the Ptolemies. On 
the other hand, the 
column with a bell-shaped capital became more frequent, and 
Vied im popularity with the lofus-bud and palm-leaf capitals: 
‘The Hathor column was reserved for the 
buildings sacred to the goddess Hathor at 
Bubastis and at Dér-el-Bahari; the capital 
was composed of two masks of the goddess 
set back to back and encircled at the 
neck by a simple band where they im- 
pinge upon the shaft. Once only, in the 
ambulatory of Thothmes Il. 
(Fig. 241); a variation more ect 
ingenious was tried, in which the 
reversed, and the thinner end of the 
shaft was sunk in the base, while the 
icker one was set into the mouth of the 
bell. It would seem that this combination, 
in which all the elements were transposed, 
had no success, for we find no trace of 
it elsewhere. “The three usual columns 
are not found indifferently everywhere; 7 a, ove ov rx 
the bell-shaped capital was used preferably Eotiaxs or rie A 
for the central aisle of hypostyle halls,  myatgity. Ar Gaunt 
while the lotus-bud form was relegated to. “}'S,CUh) p57. 
the exterior porticoes, the interior rooms, 
or the side aisles of the hypostyle halls, and the palm column 
Telgned in the porticoes. “These customs were, however, tenden- 
1 i 
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cies rather than a rule; broadly speaking, it may be said that 
the lotiform order was the one most in favour during the Second 
Theban Empire. 

Some of the temples 
such as those of Thoth- 
mes Ill, and of Am 
ophis Ill. at Elephantine 
contained only the number 
of rooms strictly ne 
for the wants of the god. 
One of these (Fig. 242) was 
merely a sanctuary of sand- 
store, about 14 feet high, 
by 40 feet long, and 3 
‘rise: (After Chipier’ restoration) fect wide. It had a base- 
(Hist! de TArt, Vol. pe M02). ment of masonry with a 

slight parapet, sustaining 

a portico composed on each side of five square pillars, enclose 
between two large corner-pillars, and on each facade, of two 
columns with lotus capitals. It was entered on the east, where a 
flight sof ten or twelve steps mounted to the portico and to 
the cella between the two columns; another door opened at the 
westem extremity Fig. 243) It was a peripteral temple, and the 
Pharaohs of the ighteenth Dynasty had a certain predilection 
for the plan, for it recurs at Karnak and at Medinet-Habd. 
‘That of Medinet-Haba, almost identical with that of Elephantine 
in dimensions, was founded by Thothmes Il. and Queen Hat- 
shepset, but it would seem that before its completion, a second 
building was added towards the west — perhaps by Thothmes Il, 
— consisting of six 

rooms arranged in 
three rows of two each, 
the sanctuary at the 
end, and the chapels 
of the paredri at the 
sides. Construction 
and decoration betray 
negligence, or rather 
pease Pe 

AST TEMPLE hand, and this is not 
surprising, if we re~ 

member that at the time Aat-tcha-Mutet — our Medinet-Hab — 
was a little provincial town. To give but one instance, the slabs 
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of the roof are so badly adjusted, that it was found necessary 
to prop up those of the portico by means of columns placed 
at the angles, regard- 
less of symmetry. They 
seem to be there more 
or less by accident, 
and yet they harmon- 
ise so well with the 
whole, that their pre~ 
sence does not shock 
the spectator; they 
as a singu- 
or a graceful 
y, rather than 
a constructive error. 
The temple of Amen- 
ophis II at El-Kab, yi, a44—mcrwen racane or Tm TRMWLE oF 
almost as simple as AMADA. (Phot Orson) 
those of Elephantine 
and Medinet-Haba, is on a different plan. It hi 
ments at present the first, which is a 
under the Ptolemies, and ned no part of the 
only the room of the sacred boat, the 
seal har acban| periods fe ix sbloag x aia 
by four Hathor-pillars; a niche, which was 
steps, is hollowed out 
the end chamber, 
and this was the Holy 
of Holies, the retreat 
in which the divine 
statue was concealed. 
In general, we note 
two distinct types for 
the most simple form, 
the oratory, under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty: 
that of the single 
chamber with or with- 
out columns in the 7 
interior, and that of pans 
the peripteral temple, 
which, though it does not lend itself to scientific combinations, 
may, if judiciously treated, produce true masterpieces. The 
131 x2 


















and is sustained 
pproached by four 
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chapel of Khnum at Elephantine was certainly the most finished 
example of the latter: the relative proportion of the parts was 
calculated so scientifically 

that the artists of the 
French expedition never 
wearied in their admi- 
ration of its perfection. 
It is a surprise to those 
who are accustomed to 
consider Egyptian archi- 
tecture a massive and 
colossal art, to find it 
cows a Tuznes, producing works posi 
7s, ames op emomes a eamaeey | Oe ee 
There is reason to be- 

lieve that this peripteral form was unknown in the first Theban 
period, and that it was invented, or at least brought to per- 
jection, at the beginning of the second. Almost at the same time 
there appeared a more developed, though as yet restricted model, 
which I wil all the temple of 
the small tor That of 
which dates from the 
Thothmes III. and Amenophis IL, 
consists of three long parallel 
ducts (Fig. 244), in the centre the 
sanctuary of Amon-Ra and Ra- 
Harmachis, and on either side two 
little rooms in a line. Originally 
these were disconnected, and access 
to the further of the two could 
only be obtained from the Holy 
of Holies, but er, doors were 
pierced between the partition-walls, 
and the rooms were made to com- 
municate. The three aisles lead 
into a transverse vestibule occupy- 
ing the entire breadth of the build 
ing, and preceded by a portico 
with four proto-Doric columns. 
Ending here, the temple was com- 
plete, but Thothmes IV., the successor of Amenophis IL, inter- 
posed, between the portico and the brick enclosing wall, a 
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hypostyle hall of twelve square pillars in four 
VOLE Which right aad eR, ‘were com 
later again, Set 
placed the plain 
on which the hall 
abutted towards the 
east, by a composite 
pylon, consisting of 
a sandstone gateway 
between two _ bri 
towers. Even with all 
these additions, Ama- 
da is very small, for 
it. measures barely 
30 feet in width by 
72 feet in depth, and 
the height is about 
15 feet, but the execution is very careful 
the provincial Theban art of the Eighteenth’ Dy: 
are accurately adjusted, the sculpture is delicate, and the paint 
ing brilliant; the brush has accentuated the work of the chisel, 
and has expressed the details of figures and hieroglyphics with 
great claboration. ‘The temple of Ptah at Karnak, built by the 
the Amenemhats eee 
and reconstructed [po ] 
by Thothmes IIL, 
was rebuilt so ex- 
tensively under the 
Ptolemies that it 
would be impru- 
dent to insist upon 
its original form; 
I think, however, 
that the arrange- 
ment must have 
resembled that of 
mada. On the 
nibs hand, the 
temple of e- ae 
Leib Care AE eS ecg ep a 
is of a more de- 
veloped type. The chevet is here divided into three compartments 
with the sanctuary in the middle, and just as at Amada, the two 
133 
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rooms which terminate the wings open only into the sanctuary, 
but the remaining space contains, besides the chapels dedicated 
to the goddess and 
the divine son, 
serving-rooms, one 
of which, that on 
the west, does 
duty as the cage 
of the staircase 
which led to the 
terraces. In ad- 
dition, the trans- 
verse vestibule of 
Amada has be- 
come a hyposiyle 
mun pew ov awexoe hall with two rows 
(Phot Be of columns, and the 
pronaos is arrang- 
ed, as is also the pylon, on a new plan which was applied on 
a leat Medinct-Habé. It is on a higher level than 
that of the court, and is reached from the latter by an inclined 
plane; towards the 
=| east and the west 
it adjoins porticoes 
which terminate 
against the pylon, 
and colossal statues 
of the king as Osi- 
ris are set against 
the pillars which 
border these porti- 
coes (Fig. 249). Tt 
is permissible 6 
suppose that the 
temple of Mentu, 
built by Ameno- 
phis Il., was simi- 
lar in arrangement, 
nna conoxxane ar int-renen axn sent, but these ruins have 
AP THE TRAPLE OF LUXOR not yet been suffi- 
cienily studied to 
justify an assertion. What we may, however, affirm without 
rashuess is that the temple of, the ‘small town, as we see it 
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at Amada, was simply a reduction of the temple of the 
great city, and that the arrangements were in the mai 
the same in both. The 
sanctuary was at the 
end, against the back 
wall, between two rooms, 
or two series of rooms, 
the dwellings of the 
other gods of the triad, 
used for the seconda 
services of worship. 
vestibule extending right 
across the building divid- 
ed these intimate apart- 
ments from those re- 
gions accessible to. the 
public, hypostyle halls, 
courts, monumental gat 
ways flanked by towers; 
obelisks or a guard of sphinxes rose on the terrace in front. 
Well-preserved examples of this type are so rare that we cannot 
exactly follow its evolution b 
tween the Eighteenth and Nin 
teenth Dynasties. It culminated, 
towards the end of the Nin 
teenth Dynasty, in a conception 
of which the temple of Khonsu 
at Thebes is the most lucid and 
complete realisation. (Fig. 246). 
The distinction between the 
private dwelling of the god, 
and the space open to the 
public is clearly defined. The 
one is separated from the other 
by a wall in which two doors 
are pierced; the first, on the 
longitudinal axis, was a state 
portal, for solemn ceremonies, 
when Khonsu came out of his j,. 
sanctuary, and for the official “ii 
visits of the Pharaohs; the se- 
cond, placed towards the western extremity, was the household 
Poster, by which the priest came and went every day, and 
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rooms which terminate the wings open only into the sanctuary, 
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was also used by the sovereign when he visited the god in- 
formally. Beyond this barrier, we find the tripartite arrangement 
Ihave described above; in the middle, the shrine of Khonsu, 
and on either side, the chapels 

of the paredri, then the serving- 
rooms, but with new combina- 
tions. In the temple of Ra- 
meses Ill. at Karnak, the Holy 
of Holies was a single chamber, 
in which not only the idol was 
enclosed, but also the bari on 
which the idol was seated when 
it left its retreat to show itself 
in public. In the temple of 
Khonsu, it consisted of three 
nbers in a line on the axis: first, against the end wall, a 
dark cabinet which was the mysterious residence of the master, 
then, in front of this, an anteroom with four columns, and 
finally, in front of the anteroom, ast hall in the centre of 
which rose the pink granite cell which contained the ark. This 
I had a back door by which the image was brought out on 
ied days for embarkation, and a front door from which it 
nerged in state. The chambers of the side-aisles communicated 
with one or the other of these three chambers, according to 
the use for which they were destined, those of the paredri 
with the ante-room, the others with the shrine of the boat. 
‘The staircase which led to the terraces was concealed on the 
i = right, in the angle form- 

ed by the exterior east 

wall, and the interior par- 
tition wall. Beyond this, 
the public parts of the buil 
ing began, and, in the 
first place, the hypostyle 
hall which traversed it from 
‘east to west. The central 
aisle was defined by four 
columns with bell-shaped 











































we. (Ph capitals 23 feet high, and 
the wings contain two lotus 
columns 18 feet high; the light is furnished, as at Karnak, by 





a clerestory between the terrace of the central aisle, and the 
lateral platforms. The pronaos is supported on twelve columns 
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in two rows; an inclined way descends from it into the court, 
which is bordered south, east, and wes by a double row of lotus col- 
umns. Access was 
freely accorded by 
four lateral _pos- 
terns, and by a 
pylon measuring 
104 feet long, 
60high and 33 wide. 
It is solid, save 
for the staircase, 
which runs straight | 
from the _north- 
eastern corner of 
the block to the plat- 
form over the door 
and thence to the 
summits of the two 
towers. The facade 
ved with 

tohold 
the masts for pennons. A pair of obelisks, and colossal statues rose 
in front, their backs to the pylon, their faces to the city (Fig. 247), 
often precedel by long avenues of sphinxes or rams (Fig. 248), and all 
these protected tne 
‘od against evil in- 
luences. It is pro- 
bable that the 
majority of the 
Ramesside temples 
were built on this 
planwithslight var- 
lations; it ps 
sisted during 
centuries which 
followed the fall 
of the Second The- 
ban Empire, and 
in its main lines, eee 
to the end of the C 
pagan period. 

In addition to these regular buildings, the constituents of which 
were brought together more or Jess on fixed principles, there 
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were some at Thebes, and no doubt in other great cities of 
Egypt, the arrangement of which does not agree with any recog- 
nised type, Luxor, as conceived by Amenophis IIl., is inspired 
by the same idea’ as the temple of Khonsu. It was to have a 




















SECTION OF THE aRe-HUSEN (After Guu), 
pylon turned to the north-east, a court with porticoes, at the 
end of which was the pronaos with its eight rows of lotus columns 
(Fig. 249), (almost a hypostyle hall left open in front), then behind 
this pronaos, the true hypostyle hall, which has lost its columns, 
and no longer extends right across the building; it is flanked 
right and left by dark rooms used for the most part as auxiliary 
chapels. As usual, the hypostyle hall and its annexes terminated 
the public part of the temple, and a wall, pierced with a state 
doorway and a service-postern, separated them from the actual 
abode of Amon. This comprised in its axis two rooms with four 
columns each, the farther one of wl contained the sacred ark, 
then a second hypostyle hall, and against the back wall, a final 
room with columns, which 
was the sanctuary. Right 
and left of this row of 
partments were succes- 
sive chapels, in one of 
which, on the east, the 
marriage of Queen Mut- 
emua with Amon, and the 
birth of Amenophis III 
116, 29).—racane or Tue uirrun seros ar Were, described and pic- 
EOE Tea wrunten (ei Gopeat tured; along the east and 
west walls little rooms, 

or rather closets, were ranged, the uses of which are not cer- 
tainly known, but in which it is probable that clothes, jewels, 
perfumes, furniture, and gold and silver plate were stored 
(Fig. 250). The building was iainost finished when the king, 
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modifying the design, replaced the pylon by a thick wall and 
aid on the north the foundations of another hypostyle hall, whi 
had it been com- 
pleted. would have 
ad no parallel. Only 
the central aisle with 
its columns 52 feet 
high was erected 
(Fig. 251),and the dis- 
turbances in the reign 
of Amenophis IV, 
omielled the archi: 
tect to stop the decor- 
ation, When it was 
resumed, the course 
of the Nile had de- 
viated eastward, and vic. 3 
Heru-em-heb | was 
obliged to deflect the 
main axis to find room for the new court (Fig. 2 
a pylon which Rameses Il. 
finished and faced with sculp- 
tures. Karnak shows more 
irregularity and incoherence 
even than Luxor, and this 
is not surprising, when we 
remember that all the Theban 
Pharaohs from the Seven- 
teenth to the Twentieth 
'y vied with each other 
ging it without any 
definite plan. A big book 
would not be too much to 
devote to its history, and 
even this could not be com- 
Pate or ass ol evilesees 
earing onthe earlier periods. 
The original buiding, that 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, has 
disappeared, and we do not 
know what were its main 
features. The Ahmessids, 
from Amenophis Ito Thoth- srt 
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OP AuU SisIBEL. (Phot. Oropesa) 
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THE, PYRAMID-MASTANA OF AN APIS AT 
SAKKAHAM (Alter Mariette). 


old buildings, the most imposing of 
which, an. audience-chamber, bears’ the 
traditional, but inaccurate, name of 
bulatory; he then enclosed the whole 
with a stone wall, dug out the lake 
on the south, and, anxious to. provide 
a triumphal entrance for the god, erected 
two. enormous pylons on the Luxor 
road, to which Heru-em-heb soon added 
two others. Thothmes IV. and Amen- 
ophis Ill. erected a still more massive 
pylon in front of those on the west, 









































meslll.,surroundedit with 
buildings which in some 
ways repeat the combi- 
nations at Luxor, with a 
room for the boat in 
the centre, and auxiliary 
chapels in the side aisles, 
but also with a perfect- 
ly novel clement, three 
pylons rising one behind 
the other” from east 
to west. Thothmes III, 
having reached this point, 
returned to the east, and 
there re-constructed some. 








¥1G. 263.—A THERAN TOM 
WITHA PYHAMIDAL AUDIT, 





which Ramesesl. preceded 
by another yet more gi- 
‘antic: between the two 
i¢ built the famous hypo- 
style hall which Seti 1, 
Rameses II., and the Ra- 
meses of the Twentieth 
Dynasty finished deco- 
rating. Karnak is not, 
strictly speaking, a single 
temple; it is a haphazard 
mass of temples and store- 
houses (cf. 172). It 
must be looked upon in 
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the history of Egyptian art, not as a normal creature, long cons 
sidered, and produced on a preconceived plan but rather 
parvellous monster, 








on to the original body | 
fortuitously, “regardless | 
of logic and. symmetry 
Taken in detail, the | 
parts are often admirable | 
in execution; when we 

attempt to | coordinate 
them, we find it im- 
possible to reduce them 

















h the ideas which L 
prevailed in Egypt on ria. 2 TE RYPOGEUM OF 
the nature of the temple uns 

and the tomb, it was 

inevitable that sooner or later it would be proposed to instal 
the house of the god in the rock. We have as yet no authority 
i41 
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for saying whether 
this came about un- 
der the Memphite 
or the first The- 
ban Empire; the 
most ancient sub- 
terranean_ temples 
known to us, speos. 
and hemi-speos, 
date from the 
Eighteenth Dynas- 
Be Queen “Hat- 
shepset had a vesti- 
ae with eight 
illars, a passas 
val an ee aes 
ViG, 207.—GENERAL VIEW OF DBR-EL-MAMAK ber, which was the 
(Phot. Beato.) sanctuary, cut in 
the rock near Beni- 
Hasan, in honour of the lioness-goddess Pekhet; two centuries 
later Seti I. hollowed the chapel of Redesiyeh on the road to 
the gold mines. When we examine these carefully, we find 
that the architect took the isolated temple of the small town, 
and imbedded it in the mountain, Occasionally it is only a single 
apartment, with a 
facade set between 
columns, as at Sil- 
sileh (Fig. 253), 
but the type of 
El-Kab prevailed 
in general, and if 
the door-way con- 
necting vestibule 
and sanctuary was 
elongated, — and 
transformed into 
a passage, it was 
partly because the 
safety of the faith- 
ful required astone 
tition more s0- 
lid than an_ordi- 
nary wall of ma- 
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sonry. Indeed, when we compare the 
with the disengaged temple, we m 
ment of the two in the mai 
identical; the differences are the 
result of special conditions which 
the new surroundings imposed on 
the architect, and are not more 
marked than those which distinguish 
the free mastaba from the sepulchral 
chapel hollowed in the rock. The 
taste for the speos developed towards 
the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
and two, not the least interesting 
among them, were the work of 
Heru-em-heb.. At Silsileh (Fig. 255) 
the speos is a long gallery. sup- 
ported by four massive pillars left in 
the rock, with the sanctuary adjoining 
it at right angles (Fig. 254). Ab: 
hada, a little to the north of the = 
Second Cataract, has no true facad PLAN OF THEM 
but a portion of the cliff was planed sent AY 
vertically, a few steps were cut in 

front, and a high, narrow door, hardly more than a was 
pierced in the rock. The hypostyle hall, supported by four poly- 
gonal columns, leads to the three usual chapels; these, however, 
instead of being arranged 
in aline, parallel one with 
another, placed on 
the three sides, the sanc- 
tuary at the end, facing 
the ‘entrance, the cham- 
bers of the mother and 
son right and left of the 
hypostyle hall. Rameses I 
showed av special pre: 
ference for this type of 
building, and Nubia is 
full of those which he 
dedicated ostensibly to 
his father Amon, but is 
reality to his own divinity. The oldest and the most elegant 
of alf these, the hemi-speos of ey |-Wali, has a deep vestibule, 

1 





rm-temple in general 
t recognise that the arrange- 
























































SIUM OF SETI 1. (Phot, Be 
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VIG. 271,—VAGADE OF A SEPULCHRAL TEMPLE AT KURNAH. (Phot. Beato) 


suggested on the facade by two square pillars, and covered 
ith a roof not cut in the rock, but vaulted with bricks 
256). Three doors — those on the sides are later than 
the central one — lead to the transverse vestibule, where two 
rather squat proto-Doric pillars have been cut out in the rock; 
the Holy of Holies contains three statues which represent the 
three gods of the local triad. At Wadi-es-Sabu'a, at Dér, at 
Garf-Husén, the excavation and its outworks of masonry attained 
the dimensions of the isolated temple of a large town, The pro- 
pylaea of Sabu'a, recently exhumed, form a magnificent array 
of colossal figures and sphinxes with human faces or falcons’ 
heads (Fig. 257). Garf-Flusén possessed a sanctuary, two bys 
postyle halls, the larger 

upheld by pillars adorned 
with Atlantes, a court with 
porticoes of the same type 
as that ot the Ramesseum, 
a pylon, courts, and 
an avenue of sphinxes 
(Fig. 258). The little speos 
of Abu Simbel is less 
complex in design. Its 
facade towards the river 
¥10.272.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE RAMS is decorated with six 
OF Tunis Phat Beata) colossal standing figures 

in niches, four for Ra 

meses II, two for his wife Nefert-ari (Fig. 259). "The hypostyle 
hall has ‘sie polygonal pillars, onthe summits of whidt’ heads 
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of Hathor are placed instead of capitals. It communicates with 
the vestibule by three doors, and three chapels are connected 
with the vestibule, 
the sanctuary in the 
centre, facing the en- 
trance, the other two 
at the two extremi- 
ties. The large adjoin- 
ing speos (Fig. 260) 
isa complete temple, 
built in the spirit 
which governed. the 
plan of the isolated 
temples, and contain- 
ing all the consti 
tuent parts of these, 
First of all there isan vis. 273 
esplanade of beaten 
earth; a short flight 

of steps connects it with a terrace, borde 
trade, behind which rose in a single line twenty figures of alter- 
nate Osiris-mummies and falcons (Fig. 261), eight to the right 
and cight to the left of the central landing. Behind this line, 
the slanting pylon, 
cut in the rock, 
presents its vast 
surface, the four 
prescribed colos- 

































a solid balus- 














sal statues ch- 
ing —_impassibly 
along it. Beyond 





the pylon, in the 
place of ‘the co- 
vered court, was 
a hall 130. feet 
long, bordered, 
like the court 
of Rameses Ill. at 
Karnak, by eight 
square pillars,each 
with an Osiris set 
against it. This sort of covered yard was followed by the 
hypostyle hall, and, at the end of this was the sanctuary between 
145 a 
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the cells of the paredri. Eight crypts, on a lower level than the 
central nave, were distributed unequally on cither side, simu- 
lating the accessor 

-— chambers. The dif- 
ferences and inequa- 
lities of the arrange- 
ment are explained 
by the _ necessity 
imposed upon the 
builder of choosing 
the most solid strata 
in the stone, and 
of making sure that 
his work should not 
be crushed by the 


























mountain, 
PGs, 475:-—VACADE OF THE PALACK OF RAMESHS Ht If the isolated tem- 
nonionic Oa owet pe thus buried itself 





in imitation of the 
old sepulchral cha- 
were often detached 





pelsy these, by an inverse phenomenon 
from the hypogea to which they belonged, and became isolated 
temples. ‘Tombs of private per- 
sons were of two sorts, as in 
the first Theban period; one, 
hollowed out entirely in the 
cliff, the other in the manner 
of pyramid-mastabas, but with 
important modifications in the 
relative importance of the pyra- 
mid and the mastaba, The latter, 
which at first had been gradually 
decreased till it became merely 
an insignificant base, stead 
grew until it almost recovered 
its original size, while the pyra- 
mid shrank to the dimensions 
¢.-pxcomaTION oF 7 of the pyramidium on an obelisk. 
UnHAING Ant ONE GF THE KOOMS ‘There is only, as far as | know, 
At hansen a single specimen of the kind, 
the chapel of Apis discovered 
by Mariette in the Serapeum sixty years ago (Fig. 262). The 
mastaba is still in existence, a chamber of masonry perched on 
146 
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a solid basement, adorned on the outside, towards the corners, 
with polygonal engaged columns, and crowned with a cavetto. 
The — pyramidium 
has disappeared 
almost — entirely, 
and the vault is 













under the building, | 
but independent | 
of it; it is = 
proached by au 2 
clined plane wl te 
descends into the | 2 


i 
i 


ground a little 
way in front of 
the door of the 
mastaba, Monu- 
ments of this kind ...4» 
abounded at The- 

bes, but they have 

all been destroyed, and we should not suspect thei 
they not frequently represented in paintings. pyramidium 
was more or less pointed, and it was built of brick; a gable- 
window was occasionally pierced in it which gave light to the 
interior, and it terminated in_a point of black stone, either 
granite ‘or schist (Fig. 263). The hypogea properly so-called, 
with which the Theban mountains are riddled, so to say, still 
followed the tradition of 
the Twelfth Dynasty in 
so far as to retain the 
hypostyle hall behind the 
fagade, but the available 
space was restricted, and 
in order to economise 
this, a less ambitious plan 
was adopted from_ the 
beginning of the Eigh- 
teenth Dynasty. It shows 
generally an open court, 
roughly quarried in the 
hillside, where the pre- 
liminary rites of burial 
were performed, then a long, narrow ante-room, to the end 
of which the stele was often le its decoration included 
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representations of the 
various scenes of burial, 
the funeral banquet, the 
music, the dances, even 
the fishing, hunting, and 
agricultural labours which 
ensured the nourishment 
of the deceased. On rare 
ions, the form of a 
cross was admitted 
for the arrangement of 
the chapel; but nearly 
always it was merely an 
oblong cell, or even a 
blind alley, at the end 

ich the deceased and 
mc THE, SUGDOL. AT SUKDINET-HAN sat, _ carved 

Pe STON Phot. Thedenat out in the rock, The vault 

was concealed somewhere 
below, sometimes in one place, sometimes in another; it was 
approached either by a perpen- 
ar shaft, a we, or a steep 
staircase. Large. fortunes were 
evidently rarer at Thebes than they 
had formerly been at Memphis, 
but competences abounded, and 
their possessors peopled the ceme- 
teries of f, Sheikh - Abd- 
el-Kurnah, Dér-el-Medinet, and 
Kurnet-Murrai; nearly all the gaily 
ted and delicately canes hy- 
which itors admire in 
places were the work of artists 
paid by these people. 

‘The tombs of the first Pharaohs 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, Kames, 
Aahmes, Amenophis L., were pyra- 
mid-mastabas of the same kind as 
Menthu-hetep at Dér-cl- 
but situated) near Drah- 
h, on the boundaries 
wack ox of the cultivated land; with Thoth- 
Tsing) mes I, the conception changed, and 
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a new system was established, which was faithfully observed for 
nearly five centuries. The parts of the tomb were divided into 
two groups; the subterranean 

chambers exiled to the 
desert, behind the heights which 
bounded the plain on the north, 
in the valley now called Biban- 
el-Muluk, the Gate of the K; 

the visible elements remained on 
the southern slope of the moun- 
tains and in the pl t Dér- 
el-Bahari, Sheikh-Abd-cl-Kurnah, 
and Medinet-Habi. Like the main 
body or subterranean portion of 
the earlier Memphite pyramid, 
the Theban hill contains only the 
vault and the passages lead 























to it. At first this kind of hy- 
pogeum was fairly small; that 
of Thothmes I. is concealed at * sere 1X 34 ‘roMN 








the bottom of a hole, in the (After ‘Avennes). 


base of the cliff itself. A steep 

stairease brings one down into a square ante-room, where a 
second staircase leads to the vault. This is an elongated par- 
allelogram, the angles rounded in such a m semble 












out towards the end, in 
the left wall, formed a 
kind of serdab. The en- 
trance is on the east, but 
the axis of the passages 
and rooms deviates con- 
ously to the left in 





nner as to 
bring back the coffin to 
the west by a kind of 
imperfect are of a circle, 
and the same orientation 
persisted until the end yo. 
of the dynasty, regulated 
however in such a manner 

that the axis, instead of describing a curve, traces two straight 
lines which join at a more or less acute angle. The passages 
149 
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Brugech) 
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and the descending staircases led to a 
square well, generally some 30 feet deep, 
designed not only to check the advance 
of the violators of tombs, but to receive 
water that might invade them during 
storms. Beyond this obstacle, just op- 
e the passage of approach, and on 
1 with it, a door was masked in 
s to a room with two 

generally speaki 
that the axis, turning back upon itself, 
deviated to the west. Another staircase 
was set in the left angle of the hypo- 
style room; it was followed by a slightly 
ined passage, leading to the vault; 
metimes has sustaining pillars, and 
it is flanked by rooms used for de- 

positing offerings, generally four 
number. The tombs of Haishepset, of 
Thothmes Ill. (Fig. 264), and IV.,. of 
Amenophis Il. (Fig. 266) and Il. of 
and later, that of Rameses Il., were all on’ this 
ions more or less marked in the number of the 
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plan, with vari 
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rooms, and the extent of the different parts; the corridor leading 
to the chambers of Hatshepset is 700 feet long. Towards the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 

architects simplified the lines, and 
straightening the axis, they made it 
run directly from one end to the 
other, or with a slight deviation to 
the side where the well was to be 
placed, The best known example is 
the hypogeum of Seti I., with its 
string of rooms, the lait’ of which, 
left unfinished, is 325 feet from the 
outer door. Each Pharaoh made a 
more or less happy variation on this 
theme for himself; some, like Ra- 
meses Ill., multiplied the ‘cells right 
and left of the fist passage; others, 
‘on the contrary, reduced their number 
like the last Rameses of the Twentieth 
Dynasty. The chief interest does 
not, however, lie in the architecturs 
as we have scen, simple enough, but 
decorations, and in the scenes and 
give us definite inform- 
ation as the mys- 
tical doctrines of the 
Ramesside age. 

The plan of the chapels 
‘was so ambitious that they 
are for the most part 
temples comparable to 
those of the right bank. 
The oldest, that of the 
two Thothmes and Queen 
Hatshepsct, one of the 
most original and finished 
works of Egyptian art, is 
what is now known as 
Dér-el-Bahari, from the yg, oa vax 
Coptic monastery founded" the Becim. T 
among its ruins in the sixth 
century of our era (Fig. 267). ‘The sanctuaries it contains — 
the central sanctuary of ‘Amon, of Thothmes and of the Queen, 
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the sanctuary of Hathor, the sanctuary of Anubis, are cut out 
in the rock, and give it the character of the hemi-speos; the 
rest is of detached masonry, 

Placed beside the _pyramid- 
mastaba of Menthu-hetep, it 
might be supposed that it would 
have borrowed certain elements 
from this; but such is not the 
case, and never were two build- 
ings more dissimilar. It filled 
all the northern hollow of the 
valley, and presented the most 
imposing appearance to those 
who approached it by the plain, 
Three terraces rise in recession 
‘one above the other, connected 
by two gently inclined planes 
along which ran_a serpent with 
scaly folds sculptured in the 
limestone. The lower terraces 
were adorned with porticoes 
on three sides, those on the 
west supported by square pillars, and that on the north by 
polygonal columns of daz- 

dling whiteness: the spirit 
of the design is so noble, 
and the contour so pure, 
that it might almost be 
a Greek colonnade trans- 
ported from the Parthenon 
to the heart of the Thebaid 
268). The third ter- 
race was enclosed in front 
by a. straight limestone 
wall, behind which the 
sanctuary extended freely. 
Like the private precincts 








PG. 388,—A Co 
BUNS (Alter a 


























of the non-funerary.tem- 
FIG. 28y,—1WO_MUSICIAN-paEST (After Ples, it was divided into 
2 ater-eolour by Hl Carer, three compartments paral- 


lel one to another. In the 

centre was the abode of the god, with its hypostyle hall. (now 

(destoyed)) aid ity) mysterious: chambers nite cocke Onntie 
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north side, the _apart- 
ments of the living Horus, 
identified with Pharaoh, 
are grouped round a court 
in which the altar of 
Harma still 
In the left aisle, sacred 
to the divine son, the de. 
king lodged when he pleas- 
ed, By a fiction which 
will not seem strange to 
those familiar with the 
Egyptian doctrines, Pha- 
raoh’s double, when weary 
of his solitude at Bi 
¢l-Muluk, left it at will 
for his sepulchral temple, 
where he enjoyed the so- 
ciety of the priests who 
administered fis worship. A kind of temporary lodging was 
accordingly provided for him, a set of half-a-dozen rooms, one 
at least of which had an arched ceiling, while in parts its decor- 
ations recall those of the Memphite 
‘The vault was not, indes 
It with a central keystor 
but was upheld by corbels. It was no 
easy task to arrange this corner of 
the mountain in a manner which, while 
satisfying all the demands of ritual 
and doctrine, did not completely rob 
it of its wild grandeur; here again the 
Theban architects showed with what 
technical skill and feeling for nature 
they adapted the style of their works 
to the landscape in which they set 
them. 

It is with Dér-el-Bahari that the 
Memnonium of Seti I. at Abydos has 
most analogy (Fig. 269). It is not a 
hemi-speos, but something intermediate, ,, sasson, warm aw 
between this and the isolated temple: Srvuixs onraviné 
a temple set against a low hill and 2 one 
partly imbedded in it. Seti had con-  ki-kcunan. (Phot. Jasinger) 
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tented himself for his Theban worship with a place in the 
building which his father Rameses I had built at Karnah 
(Fig. 271), but it pleased him to have at Abydos, not exactly 
a cenotaph, but a resting-place where his double, escaping from 
the darkness of his Theban syrinx, might shelter at leisure under 
the protection of the tomb of Osiris. He therefore retained the 
features essential to a temple: pylon, courts, a portico, two 
hypostyle halls (Fig. 270); then, as there was not room to 
continue the building to the west’ without rasing the hill entirely, 
he reduced the sanctuary 
and its adjoining cham- 
bers to two rows parallel 
with the facade, the last 
abutting on the masses 
of sand. The dividing wall 
is accordingly pierced 
with seven doors at equal 
distances, which lead into 
as many oblong chambers 
vaulted on corbels; six 
of them are closed at the 
back, but the third on the 
right is open each end, 
as befits a chamber for 
the sacred boat. Passing 
through it, we come to 
wausortueymerenan. the little hypostyle hall 
OF Skiatt. (Phot Bea.) essential to the plan, and 
the mysterious chambers, 
instead of being grouped behind it, are ranged right and left at 
the sides, And as if this were not enough, the refuge of 
the deceased sovereign with all its dependencies was thrown 
out on the left, in a special wing, detached from the main building, 
and forming a square. Some fundred metres avay, Rameses I, 
choosing a piece of ground which was less uneven, erected a 
second resting-place on the regular plan, the same used for his 
funerary chapel at the Ramesseum in the Theban plain (Fig. 272). 
Chance, which does not always favour the excavator, has preser- 
ved for us with this last the crowd of storehouses (Fig. 273), 
houses of priests or artisans, festival or assembly halls, 
clustered round the temples and made each of them the 
kernel of a veritable city; considerable portions are missing, 
however, and we should not be able to reconstitute the ar- 
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rangement with any certainty, had not Rameses Ill., that play 
rist of Rameses II ited them faithfully at Medinet-Habi 
(Fig. 274). By com the two, we are able to see what was 
the scheme finally adopted by the Ramessids for their mortuary 
temples. There was first, as in the living temple, a pylon- 
facade, then a court, the northern portico of which was guarded 
by Atlantes set against pillars (Fig. 231), a second pylon, a 
second court with 
porticoes, and at the 
end of this, a pronaos 
on a raised platform, 
to which access was 
obtained by a flight 
of shallow steps. Be- 
hind the pronaos was 
the hypostyle hall, 
hemmed in between 
two rows of chapels 
or store-rooms, and 
the private apart 
ments of the god 
began beyond this 
again, in three parallel 

esas usual, the 
god in the centre 
with his hypostyle 
halls and his chamber, 
the living Horus on 
the right, the de- 
ceased sovereign on 
the left. Medinet- 
Habit is the subtlest 
expression of the conceptions of the Theban priesthood as to 
the destiny of the royal soul, and the means by which its future 
was to be ensured. The architect made his art subservient 
to doctrine, and combining that which was indispensable to 
the existence of the gods with that which was essential for 
the perpetuity of the double, he welded the whole into 
a grandiose and harmonious creation. Would he have done 
better still later? Rameses Ill. was the last of the great 
gonuerors, and his successors, lacking, the resources provided 
by foreign’ warfare, undertook no such vast structural enter- 
prises as hi They usurped more or less successfully a corer 
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of the temples their ancestors had prepared, and, graving 
their names upon them, appropriated their revenues. 
Just as _ the 

Memphite  Pha- 
raohs of 
earlier age 
the first Thebans 
had lived in sight 
of and in daily 


contact with th 














pyramids, so the 
second Thebans 
did not shrink 





from attaching 
their dwellings to 
their sepulchral 
temples. _ Even 
in the Rames- 
seum, we find 
on the left of the 
first. court the 
levelling courses 
of a building, the 
arrangement of the rooms in which show it to have been a habi- 
tation, one of the houses of Rameses Il. At Medinet- 

we find similar ruins in th 
situation; 
first court, with its eight bell 
shaped columns, was, as. it were, 
the religious face of a palace of 
meses Ill., now destroyed (Fig: 
Three doors opened 

from a sort of tribune the , 
of which projected from the centre 
of the wall, Pharaoh took part in 
the ceremonial of worship without 
having to. mil crowd. 
The buildin: » with 
details of 
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E. Brgsch) 












same 
the south porch of the 



































cart! it has been ravag 
by wunters, and collectors 
of e, but the rem: 





villa of Amenophis IIL., sti 
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about 1200 yards further south, 
Like the feudal castle of our ow 


e us an id 
past, the Theban palace was 





of what it was, 

















CAMHYING A THUAD. OM 
Caieo)s (Phot B= Bragach 





rectangular on plan, and a solid wall, 
almost’ without doors or windows, en: 
closed it. When this was passed, one 
entered a labyrinth of little courts, col- 
umned rooms, alcoves, and dark cells 
leading one into the other and often 
ending in a blind alley, The main. parts 
of the structure are of sun-dried bricks, 
some of them stamped with the royal 
cartouche. ‘The floor is of beaten clay, 
so firmly pounded that it is almost as 





















hard as stone. The walls were plastered 
with a coating of mud to that 
still used in Egyptian villages. The ap- 


pearance of the various places does not 

everywhere suggest how domestic life 

was carried on in these interiors. We 

may, however, surmise that two oblong 

halls, upheld by two parallel lines of 

wooden columns with limestone bases, 
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were guard-rooms; courtiers and officers of the crown no doubt 
thronged them, taking up their positions in hierarchical order 
on audience-days. A modest ante-room led thence into the 

















(Phot. E. Brugsch) : 








private apartment, where persons honoured by admission to the 
yal presence saw before them, enframed between two painted 
wooden columns, the dais on which Pharaoh deigned to show 
i Bath-rooms were numerous; three of these still contain 
d_the stone slabs on which the bather 
ed or massaged. Several bedrooms 
follow one another close by, with the 
platform on which the bed was raised, 
Other rooms, small and bare, seem 
to have been for the use of servants; 
it is not known where the kitchens 
and store-rooms were situated. To 
sum up, we have here one of those 
princely residences of which there are 
| so many not very comprehensible 
| sketches in the tombs of El-Amarna. 

They were slight in structure like 
| the houses of modern Egypt, but 
| covered with _painti which di 





























guised the poverty of the material, 
Vultures with outspread wings ho- 
ed on the ceilings, together with 
fiights of pigeons (Fig. 276), or ducks 
imprisoned in frames of undulating 
FIG. 201 AMENOPIOD 1, A nes or many-coloured spirals. On 
(Em RS SARERARO. | 45 semen Kountats were Eeeeeg) 
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or thickets of aquatic plants, 
where oxen graze and_ frolic 
(Fig. 27); fish swim oder the 
water, ducks cruise among the 
lotuses (Fig. 278), and captives 
bound in constrained attitudes 
are ranged in lines along the 
banks. 
Civil architecture seems ther 
fore to have progressed, and 
perhaps if we knew more of the 
palaces of the Memphite age, 
comparison would show those 
of the Thebans to have been 
richer in treatment, and more 
complex. in arrangement; mil 
tary architecture had not been 
modified in any way, and the fl) W2—7Wo musontity TunD 
reason of its immobility is obvi- (Phot. E, Hrugech}. 
ous. The conditions of war on 
the banks of the Nile had not changed 
since the expulsion of the Shepherds 
never experienced a reverse serious 
reconstruct the 
walls of her towns 
on a new plan. 
Not that the Phi 
raohs had not, in 
Tar Syria, attacked 
stone citadels built 
on the most scie 
tific principle: 
only one of them, 
however, Ram 
ses Ill., gave him- 
self the pleasure of 
showing his good 
Thebans what he 
had seen in Syria, 
by way of comme. 
morating his vic- 
Sirisivaesdye:  totictmcrossthe 
riugog stave means eastern front of 
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ince the old days, and 
onquering Egypt had 
gh to cause her to 
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cum, Turia). (Phot. Petre) 
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his sepulchral chapel at Mediner-H: 
wall of sandstone, 


. he raised a battlemented 
ging about 13 feet 
c equivalent of the brick 
an fortresses, and the 
of brick, but the first 
nce of avveritable migdol, 
ry, gripping a parade- 
sharply; the two branches 
d_ by a building of two 
storeys where the real entrance appears (Fig. 279). 
TI ie towers are about 70 fe et The 
is sloping, to prevent sappers from appro: 
the Be of the wa “4p ae 














art it covered wa 
has the app 
pair of pincers in mi 
ground which diminishe 
are reunited at the 



























ng 
nd to cause the pr 
jectiles thrown by the defenders from the curta 
to ricochet against their assailants. This 
solitary example, and here again the Egyptians, 
having proved themselves skilful imitators of 
the foreigner, returned to their secular habits, 
‘Thus, during’ these centuries of prosperity, all 
their al talents and all their faculties of 
invent m to have been concentrated on 
vie.a7—starue @ Single object, the perpetual aggrandisement 
ou auesors' and embellishment of the temple, whether as 
(Plot E'Bewsh) the lodging of the gods, or the refuge of dead 
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kings whose souls wearied of 
the darkness of the hypogeum. 
They did not at once realise 
the ideal they had set before 
themselves, and so many mo- 
numents have perished that we 
are no longer able to recon- 
stitute the series of forms through 
which they passed, before reach- 
ing the complex types of Luxor 
und Medinet-Habi. I have tried 
to note a few, but there are 
others to study. Actual. results 
impress us most strongly with 
the richness of inspiration to wpa: 
which these buildings bear wit- 
ness, and the vigour with which 
their builders realised their boldest inventions in situ; no a 
tects have ever rivalled them in the treatment of mass, 
Pharaohs made no vain boast when they declared’ in their 
inscriptions that they had erected imperishable stones. True, 
admirable unknown artists did 
not all show equal talent, and the 
mediocre is not entirely absent in the 
work, but many of them proved 
themselves true men of genius, and 
their names, had they been transmitted 
to us by their contemporaries, would 
deserve to be inscribed side by side 
with those of the artists to whom we 
‘owe the noblest monuments of Greece 
and Rome. The temple as created by 
them is one of the most original and 
mighty conceptions of the human in- 
tellect, not only in Egypt under the 
‘Theban dynasties, but among all peoples 
and in all age 














Cairo). (Phot. Legrain) 







































B. PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

In painting and sculpture, as in archi- 

tecture, relics are almost innumerable, 

and they follow in such strict chrono- 

logical order that we may study the 
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development of one of the great schools, 
the Theban, if not from year to year, 
at least from reign to reign. This is 
not the case of the others, save 
perhaps that of Abydos; at Hermopolis 
and Memphis, and in the Delta, our 
lack of knowledge is such that we 
cannot as yet discern the progress of 
att. If, however, we compare and co- 
ordinate the data we have gained, we 
are enabled to deduce from them a 
number of facts and conclusions appli- 
cable not only to Thebes, but to the 
whole of Egypt. 

In the first place, the principles and 
methods of decorative art underwent 
such serious modification, that it is 
impossible to confound certain series 
of bas-reliefs and funerary or martial 
pictures of the second Theban Empire 
with similar pictures of the Twelfth Dynasty and the Memphite 
age. The desig s just as pure (Fig. 280) and the sketches 
in black in the tomb of Seti 1. and certain Theban hypogea 

281) will bear comparison with 
the best of those which abound in 
the mastabas of Sakkarah or Gizeh. 
But the boldness of the artist has 
grown with the practice of centuries, 
and he. attacks compositions and 
movements which would have di 
couraged his ancestors. The rough 
sketches drawn upon fragments of 
stone by the band who decorated 
the syrinx of Rameses IV. bear 
ss to amazing firmness of touch 
an inexhaustible variety of 
nation. Whether the — king 
charges at the utmost speed of his 
horses (Fig. 282), or walking se~ 
dately, brings a minute prisoner to 
the gods (Fig. 283); whether the 
NIG. sen Kneeling priest raises_his hands to 
(Phot. E. Brugach) ae in prayer (Fig. 284), or 
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stlers close before seizing each other 
(Fig. 285), the line is always equally flexible 
and boldly touched tain head of a man 
heightened with a few dashes of red (Fig. 286) 
is a marvel of swift precision, and few of our 
contemporaries could have given a more realistic 
rendering of the girl-acrobat, throwing herself 
back for a somersault, on the ostrakon at Turin 
(Fig. 287). We find the same freedom, combined 
h a greater delicacy of line, in the f 

ures at Sheikh-Abd-el-Kumah, a couple of 
izens (Fig. 288), a pair of musician-priestesses 
(Fig, 289), and, at El-Amarna, the two little 
nude princesses on their cushion, caressing one 
another with gentle and ingenuous gestures 
(Fig. 290). The composition, too, has matured, 
and is almost equal to the drawing. The Mem- 
phite artist had been wont to resolve the simul- 
taneous operations of an agricultural scene or 
of a battle into their simple clemer h 
he superposed in independent rows. The Theban, 
inder the Ahmessids and the did 
not discard the artifice of the various registers; he even ad- 
hered to it strictly in the treatment of religious subjects 
neither in a temple nor in a tomb 

did he cease to observe the tradi 
bequeathed to him by antiquity. But 
it was no longer the same when he 
passed from pictures ef the divine to 
those of civil or military life, and 
eater liberty is explained at 
tin part by the constant progre: 

made by painting from the prece 
age onwards. Without entirely aban- 
doning its part as the auxiliary of 
sculpture, it had learned to separate 
itself from it, and to dispense with 
its collaboration upon occasion. As 
T have already indicated, the nature 
of the Theban mountains had a good 
deal to do with this. They consist 
of a very fine limestone, the strata 7. os ascy ora monun 
of which were dislocated by some (Alascum,Caio).(Phot.£ Bruguch) 
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remote cataclysm, in such a manner that it does not lend 
themselves everywhere to the work of the chisel with the same 

facility. Though solid 
enough in the Valley of 
the Kings, it racks in 
every direction at Sheikh- 
Abd-el-Karnah, and is full 
of huge flints, which had 
first to be removed, and 
then replaced by ine 
serted fragments. Hence, 
inm any cases the decor- 
rators of tombs were 
content. to. cover the 












OF orish Ma surface with a_ plaster 
which hid the defects, 
and to paint on this in distemper what they would have carved 





under more favourable conditions. Seduced by the facilities of 
the brush, they became even more emancipated than their pre- 
cursors of the Twelfth Dynasty. They multiplied the motives on 
their ceilings, and added to the stars and geometrical designs 
which had hitherto pre- 
dominated, elements bor- 
rowed from nature, single 
florets, bouquets of 
lotus, bulls’ heads, flying 
birds, groups of hiero- 
glyphs of the happiest 
effect. They continued, 
from a lingering respect 
for the traditions of the 
past, to surround their 
figures with a line which 
recalled the effects of the 
rimitive reliefs (Fig. 291), 
Pat’ they grouped’ them 
attitudes. increasingly 
natural, and they broke 
downy the) tyranny of 
the superposed registers. 
Theaceforth, if, wishing 
Flo. 315. CHAPEL OF THE Cow MATHOR to represent work in the 

‘uteum, Cairo) ‘Bruguch fields, they chose to 
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express it, as we do, by the normal methods of perspective, 
they were free to do so. As in the tomb of Nakht, they set 
upon the walls, at 

various heights, a 

cording to distance, 
the persons who pl 
a part in the actio 
the man super- 

















ending 
men, ploughmen turn- 
fag le forcow, the 


sower scattering seed, 
labourers breaki 
the sod with pickaxes, 
a woodman cutting 
down a tree, the 
thirsty toiler taking 
a draught from his 
leather jar ( 
‘The experiment is a 
clumsy one, more akin to the scenes on a Chinese 
to our landscapes, but it is an essay in perspective, and this 
is no isolated example; we find several others in the painted 
hypogea of Sheikh-Abd-el-Karnah. From — 
fresco, the method passed rapidly to 
bas-relief, and we find it on pylons; here 
the artist gives us, not offerings and sacri- 
fices, but battles, as at Luxor and the 
Ramesseum, where the entire surface is 
one vast composition, in which the actors 
assemble and di 
ration of the planes by lines (Fig 
There is no unity of action, but a com- 
lete narrative is set forth, some of the 
incidents of which are historical, as, for 
instance, the battle of Kadesh, the council 
of war held by the Egyptian generals 
and the report of the spies, the surprise 
of the camp by the Hittites, Rameses Il. 
charging, the arrival of the reinforcements, —— 
the battle on the banks of the Orontes, rus. x17 10 
the sortie of the Amorrhaeans who saved pcs oa 
the remnant of the Asiatic army. As we (Phot. E. Bragach) 
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know the main theme from literary texts, we 
do not find any great difficulty in_inter- 
preting the artistic developments of it, but 
j it must be admitted that if we had only the 
j picture, it would be very difficult for us 
to establish the chronology of events and 
distinguish their progress with any certainty 
‘The Ramesside artist was as yet incapatle 
of discerning the decisive moments and 
seizing the critical point of a battle; he piled 
up his incidents ina more or less haphazard 
fashion, without troubling about the time 
when they happened, and their influence upon 
the final result. His chief concern was to 
make the presence of Pharaoh conspicuous, 
to rivet attention upon him. In every 
rouped the secondary personages 
round the king, and the better to draw the 
eye of the spectator to this figure, he ma 
him of heroic size. At Luxor as in th 
Rameses Il., standing in his 
nd piercing the flying A with 
, is the centre of the action. The 



































(Phot Chassinat) 













consists in attributing colo 
portions to the prince, is 
in itself; but in a hu: 
such as the illustrated record of 
a battle, it is, ia all, the only 
means of a kind of unity 
toithe decoration. 

in less apparent in 
and it was long sup- 
posed that here artists had merely 
carried on the Memphite tradition, 
while falsifying and degrading it. 
We so often recognise the formul 
of the age of the Pyramids in their 
works, that we get the impression 
that nothing had been chang: 
but as soon as we examine their 

details, we find that novelties 116. s1v-—coLoseat, nowy ov 
abound. Let us take, for instance, Cairo), (Phot E. Bragseh) 
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the erect figure, sovereign 
or subject, receiving homage. 
He stands straight and firm, 
one foot advanced, but his 
hands, which formerly were 
either empty, or grasped a 
fragment of a sceptre or a 
handkerchief, are now loaded 
with gigantic emblems. These 
are in general sacred ensigns, 
stout halberds surmounted by 
the head of a human or 
animal divinity; sometimes 
he is content with one, some- 
ti he demands — two 
(Fig. 294), the lower extre- 
mities of which rest on the 
ground beside his feet, while 
their faces enframe his head 
right and left. Groups of 
two seated persons, or triads 
incorporated with a supportin; 
meses Il. between Amon ani 
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AnuExo 
(laseum, Cai 





(Phot. Legrain,) 











(Phot. Beato) 


slab at the back, like the Ra- 

Mut (Fig. 295), ‘are conceived 
entirely in the ancient taste, but 
in the isolated figures, the sitter 
does not merely ight hand 
on his. breast, 
at Médim; he gi 
crook, a scourge, a scroll, or, if 
a woman, a handkerchief, a spray 
of blossom, asistrum. The kneeling 
crouching figure, which has 
become frequent, bears in front 
of it an altar, a naos, a triad 
(Fig. 297), a statuette of a divi- 
ty (Fig. 296); a roll of rope, 
surmounted by a ram's head, denotes 
the calling of land-surveyor_exer- 
cised by the model (Fig. 299). Other 
types present themselves which 
never occurred among the carlier 
works, such as that of a person 
seated with one knee drawn up, 
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the other flat against the ground 
under him (Fig. 298), and that 
of the kneeling king who drags 
himself along’ the ground in 
front of the god, pushing an 
object of worship or an. of- 
fering, an altar, a jar, or a 
sacred boat (Fig. 300), In 
like manner, scenes which exist 
ed only in’ bas-reliefs_ on t 
walls, are detached from it, 
and become stone groups; the 
king standing between Horus 
and Set, and receiving from 
them the waves of the water 
of life, the king escorted by his 
lion and conducting a chained 
sen barbarian to the god, a lion 
£-bmgsch) devouring a captive, 

scribe reading a book and 
a little monkey on his neck, (an incarnation of the god 
foster father squatting on his haunches and holding. to 

{whose ‘education ts confided’ to Bi 
The Asiatic or negro prisoners bound 
back to back are treated with an 
amazing realism, sometimes verging 
on caricature (Fig. 302). The beasts 
themselves play their part, and the 
cow Hathor or the serpent Maritsakro 
attach themselves to a Pharaoh in 
order to protect him (Fig. 301). All 
these are in stone, sometimes life- 
size, and show a facility of invention 
and’ a flexi ‘of execution we 
should hardly look for in the second 
Theban period. Wood was less in 
favour for statues than formerly, save 
for those ritual figures of which only 
fragments remain, but it was com- 
monly used for the statuettes which 
took the place of the double-statues 
miswrre in the tombs of the lower middle 
7" class, and for certain objects of 
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industrial art which demanded the human figure, such, for 
stance, as the bearers of jars of kohol; here, the number of 
new forms is considerable: forei; 






















slaves bowed beneath a sack or a 
Figs. 303, 304), children gathering 
lowers, young girls swim 

pushing a duck or a 

them, ‘There was the s y 
metal-work, but the majority of the 






gold and silver statues have disappea 
ed, and only s small number of bronze 
examples remain. Statuary, whether 
in stone, wood, or metal, may be said 
to have developed in every direction; far 
from being inferior to tha 

ages, it si 










































equals it in beauty of handling. ‘Blouse Cairo) 
The first monuments we possess of (Phot E: Bowgsch 
¢ of the Ahmessids are still 

fairly faithful to the style of th ding schools. T 
notably the case in the figure of Queen Tuitishere, in L 
(Fig. 305), and in the two statues of Amenophis I. at 
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LMANAWI. (Phot, Beato) 





and Cairo. That at Turin (Fig. 305) is an admirably preserved 
work in white limestone; the king is seated, confronting the 
spectator, in the hieratic attitude, and but for the cartouches, 
we might well take it for a work of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
The Cairo statue (Fig. 307) is mutilated, but the face and bust 
are intact; the king was invested with the insignia of Ta-Tenen 
and his flesh was painted. It has all the delicacy of the ancient 
Memphite schools, together with the 
firmness of and the virile 
air which are characteristic of the 
Thebans. The head of one of the 
Atlantes now at Cairo, erected by 
Thothmes I. in the court of the 
obelisk at Karnak, establishes, I 
k, the transition from the an- 
nt to the modern style. As it 

the red colouring, i 
very life-like in appearance, in 
spite of the loss of the head-dress 
(Fig. 308). The Pharaoh himself 
seems to be welcoming the visitor, 
and his round face, his smiling 
eyes, his dimpled cheeks and amiable 
mouth, recall the features of the 
Sesostris at Lisht; it is further 
characterised by a firmness of touch 
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and_an individuality of expression 
lacking in the others. When once 
the royal workshop was organised, 
the multiplicity of orders that flowed 
in soon awoke in it qualities quies- 
cent since the invasion of the Shep- 
herds, to which it added new el 
ments, derived, I think, from in~ 
fluences coming from other parts 
of the valley. The Thebans alone 
would not have sufficed for the 
decoration of monuments, temple: 
or tombs. They received provincial 
auxiliaries, and borrowed from them 
somet of the traditions and 
temperament these brought with them 
from their native cities. Thus rein- 
forced, the school subdivided into yic.20—ovxex 1m, at sammannte 
several branches, each of which Hemtnnath (Phot, Weigall) 
soon assumed its’ personal physiog- 
nomy. I should, for instance, attribute a good proportion of the 
I statues at Turin, and others recently brought to light in 
a, the Isis, the Thothmes Ill. and the Senmut, to a 
single workshop, probably 
tatablished. at Karnak. The 
statuette of the queen Isis 
(Fig. 309) reveals the or 
of the facial type which pr 
vailed under the Ahmessids for 
three generations, the hooked 
nose, tne large prominent eyes, 
the fleshy mouth, the round 
face, The heavy wig which 
sex the head was not calc 
lated to make the sculptor's 
task easier; he managed, how- 
ever, to” minimis dis- 
astrous effect. Thothmes Ill. 
has his mother's face, but the 
type is less hard (Fig. 310). 
The statue is of fine schist, 
and no reproduction could do. *#™: 389.-1nav 


justice to the delicacy of the SP Braga 
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modelling; the play of the muscles is noted discreetly, with 
extraordinary felicity, and as the imperceptible shadows it pro- 
duces vary as we pass round the figure, 

the expression of the features seems to 
change every moment. The kneeling 
statues of Amenophis Il, offering win: 
or water, are not unworthy of the serie: 
although they show less individuality 
than the Thothmes Ill. and the couple, 
Thothmes IV. and his mother, they are 
not wanting in natural grace (Fig, 311), 
The touch of the chisel is identical in 
all, and reveals a common origin. I may 
say the same of the group representing 
the little princess Neferu-Ra and her 
guardian Senmut. Nothing could be less 
Conventional than the free gesture with 
which the worthy man clasps the child, 
and the confident self-abandonment with 
which it nestles against his bre 

Mic 4h STATUETTE OF natural movement harmonises well with 
the Laney Pari. the intellectual benevolence of the face 
and the smile in the eyes and on the 

thick lips. We have here further a direct proof that the Thebans, 
like the Memphite artists, were concerned above all things to 
get likeness in their portraits. The mummy of Thothmes Ill. 
has certainly suffered; the face 

shrivelled in the course of em- 
balming, and the shrinking of 
the flesh, the sinking of the 
eyes, the discoloration of the 
the flattening of the nose, 






























































it 
it was in life, Nevertheless, if 
superficial relief has been lost, 
that of the substructure has en= 


dured; when we compare it 
with the modelling of the statue, 
we are obliged to admit that 
they are alike, and that the 
sculptor has perpetuated the 
m™* expression of life which has 


btm dekard) passed away from the mummy. 
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It would have been 
strange if people so skil- 
ful in rendering the human 
form had not been masters 
of the treatment of ani- 
mals, The lion and its 
offspring the — sphinx, 
the ram, the monkey 
(Fig, 313), the falcon, the 
vulture, inspired the The- 
bans in admirable works. 
Never was the faculty 
of welding, the members 














of different beings into 
a single body carried 
further than in such cre~ 





ations as the sphinx of 
Queen Hatshepsct at 
Rome, the sphinx of 
Thothmes Ill. at Cairo, 
the Sekhet with the lion's 
head, standing (Fig. 312) 
or sitting, ieaearions 
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hieracocephalous (falcon-headed) and criocephalous (ram-headed) 


sphinxes, and rams. The 
lions of Amenophis Ill. at 
Gebel-Barkal (Fig. 314), 
have a nobility of atti- 
tude and a truth of 
physiognomy which was 
always lacking in the lions 
of the Greek and Roman 
sculptors. They were pro- 
ducts of the royal work- 
shops, and to one of 
these, no doubt, we must 
also attribute the Amen- 
ophis II. in black gran- 
ite, standing and leaning 
oe the swelling neck 
of the goddess of the 
dead, the serpent Marit- 
sakro, who is thus in- 





























ie (Gluscum, Bera). 
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dicated as his pro- 
tector. The exccu- 
tion here is minute 
and trivial; the work 
is faithfully rendered 
mythology and  no- 
thing more, But the 
discovered by 
‘lle in an almost 
perfect chapel at Dér- 
el-Bahari (Fig. 315), is 
a work of a very di 
ferent order. Thi 
equal, if not superior 
to the best achieve- 
ments of Greece and 
Rome in this genre, 
and we have to come 
down through the ages 
to the greatest animal sculptors of our own days before we 
find a work of such striking reality. She is encumbered with 

emblems, the d feathers between 
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her horns, and two tufts of lotus, springing from the ground 
at her feet, rise to her shoulders (Fig. 317). In her the faithful 
adored Hathor, posted at the edge 
of the western marsh to intercept 
those who had lately died, and ini- 
tiate them into the life beyond the 
tomb; nevertheless, the sculptor 
reduced the religious paraphernalia 
to their simplest expression. Was 
it he who created the theme, or 
who, in other words, detached it 
from the bas-reliefs (Fig. 316) to 
translate it into the round? His 
goddess is no conventional cow 
modelled upor traditional form; 
she is an individual creature chosen 
for her beauty from among. the 
faceedl floc lavspits of her trap 
pings and her Pharaoh, we reco; 
nise in her the kindly maternal beast, 
entle, strong, vigorous, and natural. 
he master she inspired modelle 
the relief of sides and hind-quarters lovingly, and we almost see 
the Kuvering of the skin under the caresses of the light. In 
the head he even 

had recourse to 
technical —artifices 
which appear for 
the first time in 
this example, as 
far as I know; he 
treated the nostrils 
and cheeks with a 
fine rasp or file, 
and the furrows 
left by the tool 
express in a very 
curious manner the 
perpetual — tremor 
that agitates the — r1q.s30.—receMrnas.nas-reticrorsitt 1, ATRARNAK, 
face. Life has been 

breathed into the stone; the nostrils quiver with the breath that 
passes through them, and the eyes are half closed in indolent 
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the plain rather than by their b 














(Museum, C 








re of Pharaoh does not rise above the average; 





group, 
finest ach 












igantic 
Thi or 


e Ca 319) 
isa marvel of purely material dex- 
but it is nothing more, and 





of its proportions 
figures in red. sandstone 










bank of 
measure 65 feet 
They are corre 
highly elabor their present 
mutilated condition, they are chiefly 
effective as mass, and they impress 
by their isolation in the middle of 
uty. 
The art of the private workshops 
is perhaps less familiar to us than 
that of the royal_ stu but it 
was far from 






style, 
























n spite of those retouches of th 
Ptolemaic period which have modi- 
fied the expression of the 
(Fig. 321). His namesake pro 
us with a good example of the 
type of the seated scribe treated 
in the new manner (Fig 
us tur to the black: g 
from Karnak (Fi 
and wife se: 
the child standing between the two. 
They are Theban notables, heavy 
of form and insignificant of feature. 
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Sennefer is well pleased with himself, and not without reason; 
he is commandant of the Thebaid; he wears round his neck the 


necklace of four rows, and on his 
breast the two circular ornaments, the 
insignia of his rank; his wife was the 
king's foster-mother, and their daughter 
appears to be well married. The artist 
has fixed on the stone, perhaps with 
of irony, the ‘expression of 
gratified vanity that irradiated their 
persons. The handling is very searching, 
and the only touch of convention is to 
be found in the torso of the man, 
where the loose folds caused by age 
and soft living are noted with an ex- 
cess of symmetry. It is a pity that 
only fragments have survived of a couple 
contemporary with the last Ahmessids, 
who were buried at Sheikh-Abd-cl- 
Kirnah, The head only (Fig. of 
the man has come down to us, and 
even this has lost the nose, the’ chin, 
and part of the mouth, but the woman 
has suffered less (Fi 
nose, the face is charming, with the 


























325). In spite of the mutilation of the 





low forchead almost concealed by 
the wig, the narrow eyes slanting 
TAaaRoul Sania ierplery ithe 
Pan eerromineatrehest Hones axel 
the full mouth, the corners of which 
melt into dimples. The cape and 
the pleated robe in which she is 
draped reveal a well modelled arm 
and define the contours of the body; 
we divine beneath the veil health 
hips, a slender waist, and round, 
firm breasts. The details of the dress 
and ornaments, which were laid on 
with the brush, have worn away, 
but the material, a close, crystalline 
limestone resembling alabaster, is 























ot. E. Brngech) 


of a most agreeable creamy tone. The unknown woman whose 
portrait, half the size of life (Fig. 326), was discovered by Mond 
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in 1906, has the same attitude and a similar costume, an almost 
transparent drapery from which the left hand emerges, holding 


a lotus-flower to the breast. The bust 








is not fully developed, and the breasts 
are so small that they hardly swell 
the drapery that veils them. The artist 
has seized the characteristics of the 
first dawn of womanhood with much 
truth and penetration, and the discreet 
manner in which he suggests the over- 
slender grace of the model under the 
dress is masterly. The wig is so in- 
geniously arranged that instead of 
crushing the face, it forms a frame 
round it, and gives it importance, 
This face changes in character, and 
almost seems to change its century, 
according to the angle at which we 
study it. Confronting us, it is round 



























Tiniceseat-iiets (Mune 
hots E. Bruged 


between the wings of 





and full, without superabundance or 
looseness of flesh, that of a pleasant 
little Theban girl, pretty, but vulgar 
in structure and expression. In profile, 
her wig, which fall upon her shoulders 





























(Museum, Cairo), (Phot E. Brugsch,) (Museum, 


At FG. 340.—AMON AND UT 
(Phot E.Brugsch) 
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like two long side-curls, she has a malicious and mutinous 
subtlety very uncommon’ among Egyptian women; she might 
well pass for a contemporary of 

eae rat iehisus ad: domesed can 
antique headdress and costume out 
of caprice, or a refinement of co- 
quetry. 

Great as was the activity of the 
statuary, that of the mural sculptor 
was not inferior to it. The de- 
n of the innumerable temples 
were built at this period, not 
only at Thebes, but in the provinces, 
admitted of very little novelty in 
the dogmatic portions, and the scenes 
depicting the bringing of offerings 
or ritual solemnities, differ but 
slightly from such representations in 
earlier ages. ‘They seem, however, 
to be crowded together more close 
ly, and to be more numerous; 

yerhaps some of them, such as the 
issuing forth in procession with the 
than the rest; they have less stiffness 
than the ancient pictures, and greater 
richness and variety in the accessories. 
In the majority, however, the hieratic 
clement persists, and they do not 
impress the spectator by rapidity 
of movement, nor by the grouping 
of the figures, but by correctness 
of line and perfection of modelling. 
Go to Kamak, or to Dér-el-Bahari 
the basreliefs of Thothmes, of Queen 
Hatshepset and of Amenophis are 
masterpieces of skilled graving and 
tarnoalous colour. Stuey,, at Der 
cl-Bahari, the Queen Aahmes-Nefert- 
ari, who has come to the end of 
her pfegnaney; and is, being con- 
ducted to her bed of labour by the 
divinities who protect women in "6,315. -rAisren wassuniue 
travail; the expression of pain and '"/phe culo) 
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face, and the languor and. self-abandonment 
mn, make this figure a most accomplished piece 

of sculpture (Fig. 328). 
Or take the bighly 
entertaining expedi- 
tion to Punt as a 
contrast to the gentle 
sentiment of the above. 
The artist was not 
content to give a 
general impression of 
the voyage of an Egyp- 
tian fleet (Fig. Sh 
he has noted in detail 
the local scenery, the 
conical huts perched 
on piles above the 
level of inundation, 
xy ix Tie wowoxwat op the fat women, the 
00s. (Phat. Beato) giraffes, the monkeys, 

the oddly-shaped fish. 
wagine, the workshop which carved this fragment of a 
itime epic in the limestone was the same to which we owe 
the cow, we need feel no surprise at the mastery displayed. 
The sculptors of Karnak were not 
aia so successful with the triumph of 
i [52212 | Amenophis Il. on his return. from 
Re BY] Syria Frome they only extracted 


weariness on her 




























the material for a series of vignettes, 
skilfully combined, but without charm 
or originality. The private workshops 
surpassed the royal ones, indeed, in 
many cases, and the tombs of Sheikh- 
Abd-el-Kiirnah contain the finest 
aintings and  bas-reliefs of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. The soft and 
ductile limestone ‘of the hill lent 
itself to all the subtleties and even 
to all the fantasies of the chisel; 
thanks to it, the Thebans of Amen- 
ophis III. had attained a mastery 
<u avanimon far greater than that of the Mem- 
(Phot: Beaty phites. Their relief is rather higher 
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and rounder, and consequently less dry 
than that of the Fifth Dynasty; at the 
same time the arrangement of the epi- 
sodes is richer and less immutable. the 
hypogea of Iuaa, Kha-emhet, and a score 
of others, shattered, ravaged and muti- 
lated though they are, contain, to my 
mind, some of the best, perhaps indeed 
the best, of the Egyptian bas-re 
The touch in these is fat, long, and bold, 
the drawing free and flowing; we see 
to behold Amenophis Il., Queen Thi 
(Fig. 329) and Iuda themselves. Artists 
of a later period may have equalled 
these works, but they never surpassed 
them. 

Then suddenly, at the moment when 
Thebes had ed its apogee, the 
semi-religious, semi-political madness of 
Amenophis IV. compromised the existence 



































Ar ansbos. (Phot Beato) 





of i art, and drawing out a provincial school from the ob- 





that if hebes. When he 


which it was vegetating, sought to substitute it for 





transferred his capital to 
El-Amarna, he might have 
taken with him the whole 
or a part of the artistic 
staff of Karnak; the men 
who had worked so val- 
iantly for his father, had 
lost nothing of their vigour; 
the little portrait of Thi 
at Cairo (Fig. 330), the 
statuette which one of 
them made of him, now 
in the Louvre (Fig. 331), 
are only to be equalled 
by the marvellous heads of 
his Canopie ars (Fig. 332); 
and the decorators of 
the tomb of his minister 























Ramosis, if they were 
not the same who worked 
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on that of Tuda, were fully equal to these. At El-Amarna, 
the manner of attacking the stone differs entirely from the Theban 
method, and is rather clumsy; it betrays 
an old-fashioned technique, which still 
persisted at Hermopolis, the largest town 
in the region; the ancient hypogea of 
Beni-Hasan revealed its character in the 
works of the Twelfth Dynasty. If we 
lace the works of the two periods side 
yy side, it will sufficiently prove that they 
are the outcome of the same teaching 
and the same practice. In both cases, 
the isolated figures are often drawn with 
a clumsy ‘hand, but they are, grouped 
well; they act, they overflow with move- 
ment and life. The episodes are taken 
from the of actual persons, and 
great events with a spirit 
quite untrammelled by convention. Of 
viosy_avrimaxme course, the world had progressed since 
Iii AETRSNY the days of the’ Twelfta, Dynastyseaid 
the composition had become more scienti- 
whereas the artist of Beni-Hasin arranged his wrestlers in 
symmetrical groups, his confrére at El-Amarna mingles his persons, 
and makes a seething crowd of 
them, ‘The king, accompanied by 
the queen and one of his daughters, 
goes in his chariot to pray in the 
temple of Aton, or he summons 
one of his favourites to the palac 
to recompense him for his se 
by the gift of gold ne 
hands them to the fa 
the tribune, and the little prin- 
cesses, amused by the spectacle, 
throw down others with ingenuous 
estures; behind the decorated 
favour » Servants te their 
joy by bows or capers, according 
to their social rank and their 
education. The private life of 
royalty is treated with a famil- 
iarity hitherto unknown among 
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the Thebans; Pharaoh is 
seated at table with his 
family, and they are all 
gnawing bones covered 
with meat; or he lingers 
in the harem to play with 
his daughters (Fig. 335) 
and the queen offers 
him a bouquet to smell 
(Fig. 334), or, seated 
upon his knees, nestles 
lovingly against him, 
while his children caress 
each other on a cushion 
before him, in all the 
innocence of their age. 
The equivalent of such 
motives is to be found 
elsewhere, but they are 
arranged ‘and raised to 
the dignity of _sacra- 
mental themes; the no- sey 1 : 

velly here is the realism Soren de Was 


















with which they are treat- 
ed. The artists of El- 
Amara worked from 
nature even more closely 
than those of Thebes; we 
have proof of this in the 
casts they took (Fig. 336), 
the studies with brush 
and point by them which 
have come down to us 








idealised this, they trans- 

cribed it as they saw 

it, reproducing the low 

forehead, the projecting 

Oropeze) face, the pointed chin, 
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the thin neck, the puffy belly and 
the puny limbs. The king took this 
in good part, and his courtiers, 
adopting the type themselves in 
order to flatter, did their best to 
resemble it. The result of these 
tendencies was a very individual 
style, less independent than that 
which prevailed in the rest of Egypt, 
and, above all, more paradoxic: 
just. as the religion of Aton was 
nothing but an ancient worship sud- 
denly raised to the first rank in 
order to check the disquieting im- 
portance of Amon, so the school 
of El-Amarna was but an ancient 
school drawn forth from its obscurity 
by the will of the master, and un- 
expectedly transformed by him into 
a royal workshop. 
If the enterprise of Amenophis IV. had succeeded, would the 
influe of these Hermopoli have supplanted that of the 
Thebans? It is highly improbable; the Thebans were too skil- 
Fly voralaes cad possessed too 
numerous a clientéle for a rapid eclipse 
of their prosperity. When, after some 
ten or fifteen years, the city of El- 
Amarna was abandoned, and the artists 
who had shed lustre upon it relapsed 
into obscurity, the Theban School 
ily resumed its place as the official 
school of royalty. ‘They did not, how- 
ever, take up things again at the 
precise point where they had been left 
at the death of Amenophis IIL, at least 
as far as the bas-relief was concerned, 
We have only to study the pictures 
with which Tutankhamen and Heru-em- 
heb adorned the lateral walls of the 
great colonnade at Luxor to recognise 
the influence of Hermopolitan ideas. 
yo. ast aranasten Amon comes forth from Luxor towards 
(Museum, Turin). (Phot. Alinari) Bee the streets of the city 
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and upon the Nile, and the po- 
pulation rejoices round him; the 












composition has the regularity 
and balance of Theban art, but 
many of the accessory sce 








feasts in the houses, singing, 
dancing, military ballets, seem 
to have been borrowed from 
that of El-Amara, Heru-em- 
heb's master draughtsman had 
studied the work of his pro- 
vincial brethren, and had gleaned 
from it certain ideas for the 
tion of the traditional 
Some touch of this 
inspiration seems to have passed 
into the triumphal reliefs of 
Seti I. (Fig. 339) and Rameses I, 
Efe generic OF THe RAMEORA 
and, in any case, SRT TOMIN (Museu ay 
ence at all upon Phot. Bs bir 
art, hampered 
for some years by persecution, recovered its vigour as. soon 
as the heresy died out, and the royal statuaries of Karnak 
produced a series of works comparable to the finest of their 
earlier achievements. They comprise, besides the bas-reliefs of 
Heru-em-heb on one of his pylons, the Amon (Fig. 338), which 
is a portrait of this Pha- 
raoh, the Khonsu and 
the Tutankhamen, the so- 
called head of Thi at 
Cairo, the group of Heru- 
em-heb and Amon at 
Torin, perhaps the Cairo 
bust of petrified wood 
(Fig. 340), and a few 
ieces of less interest. 
think it evident that the 
Khonsu (Fig. 341) and the 
Tutankhamen (Fig. 343) 
are by the same hand. 
The two figures might 
almost be superposed ; 
































ately after th 
it had no inf 
sculpture. Th 
































Ribs AT ABU SIMBEL. (Phot, Beato) 
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the hollow of the eye is of the 
same depth in each, the junction 
of the nose is identical, as are the 
slight inflation of the nostrils, the 
pout of the lips, and the constriction 
of the corners of the mouth, The 
expression of suffering is common 
to both faces, but the indications 
of ill-health, the obliquity and 
sunkenness ‘of the eyes, the 
thinness of the cheeks and’ neck, 
and the projecting shoulder-blades 
are more marked in the Khonsu 
than in the Tutankhamen; they be- 
tray consumptive tendencies which 
the artist has noted with sufficient 
realism to justify, the diagnosis 
of a modern physician, The group 
of Heru-em-heb and Amon is less 
personal in sentiment; but the two 
faces have a beautiful expression, and the technique resembles 
that of the others. Its affiniti h the so-called Teye are 
perhaps less obvious to those who know this only by drawings 
or photographs (Fig. 342), but they become 

evident enough to a student of the originals, 
d the peculiarities of the Khonsu and the 
khamen re-appear here in a modified 


































Tu 
form. The queen is not a consumptive, but 








the various parts of her face indicate great 
delicacy, and the hand which modelled them 
is certainly that which treated with so much 
subtlety the contemporary images of the god 
and the Pharaoh. The Turin group has the 
solemn impress suitable to the subject, the 
adoption of the sovereign by his father Amon, 
and his enthronement; the two heads are 
marked, nevertheless, by that air of some- 
what sickly gentleness which characterises 
the others [ should be. inclined for the 
same reason to class with these the per- 
x xaansis ty. sonage called by Mariette Meneptah, who 
NH Misc Cai) is in reality Heru-em-heb (Fig. 344). Here, 

(Phot "Bragsch) as with the Khonsu and the Tutankhamen, 
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the hardness of the material, a 
close-grained granite, offered serious 
difficulties to the sculptor. He 
overcame them with almost insolent 
success, and this anxious, r 
face is ‘an unforgettable creation, 
Seti I. then ree 
Eighteenth Dynasty the Theban 
School in the full tide of its pros- 
perity, and he kept it at this high 
eval The few statues of his 
period that we have, the group 
of Amon and Mut in the iro 
Museum (Fig. 346), and that of 
Zai and Nai (Fig. 345), are charming 
works, marked by a sentiment and 
distinction which were never sur- ; 
passed in the sequel. It was indeed is Cevr'uin (aluscom, Cane), 
characteristic of Theban art under What E.Bragse) 
this pri t, refining still more 
upon the tendency eb, it sought grai 
rather than grandeur and energy. 
triump r 
that on occasion it did not lack bres 
and vigour, but these after 
mere bravura pieces without any personal 
while the character of the period 
ed in all its purity at the temple 
the hy of Bibiin-e 












































and elegance 
ligious and 

























is rev 
of Karnah 
Mulik (Fig. 348) 
of Abydos. ‘The p 
eum are not all fin 
halls where the desi 
his task while the sculptor has nevi 








tures in the hypo- 
hed, and entire 













begun his, are decorated simply with 
sketches in red and black inks. The: 

show very vividly the great practic 
dexterity of the ordinary workmen, 
it would be difficult to appreciate too 
highly the skill with which the directo-, 
revising the labour of his assistants, 
laid the impress of his own talent upon it by means of a few 
discreet re-touches (Fig. 349). The general effect, however, is 
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sad and solemn, as befits a tomb; it is only at Abydos that we 
get the full measure of the genius of the school. Study the 
original in situ, and you will not doubt 
that the same master designed the 
decorations both of temple and hypo- 
geum, nor that some at least of the 
Same’ assistants collaborated in the 
two. The relief is at once flexible 
a 49), a surface which 
the chisel ed over lovingly, giving 
a kind of colour to the epidermis by 
a multitude of almost imperceptible 
strokes. The gods and goddesses 
have the features of the sovereign, 
epeated profile is differ- 
iated each time by a new shade 
‘of melancholy Ianguor. To have seen 
the Pharaoh and the three goddesses 
his companions (F about ten 
o'clock on a fing February ‘morning, 
d to what a degree 
Egyptian art, so mournful superficially, 
may kindle’ with life and exquisite 
tenderness. The funerary workshop, as distinguished from that 
of Karnak, persist- 

ed under the suc- 
cessors of Seti I 
We owe to it the 
Memnonium of Ra- 
meses Il, at Aby- 
dos, now half de- 
ed, and what 
remains of _ the 
sof 
Kadesh prove to 
us that upon oc- 
casion it was ca- 
pable of boldness. 
After the com- 
pletion of theMem- 
onium, the work- 























li "is to understa 









(Phot. E 






























Insinger) 








\op was removed to the left bank, and devoted itself to the 
decoration of the royal hypogea; that of Rameses Il, is almost 
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equal to that of Seti l., and in those of 
feneptah, Seti Il. (Fig. 353) and Septah Menep- 
tah, we find isolated figures (Fig. 354) and 
scenes (Fig. 355) which prove that it had long 
possessed gifted artists. After Septah, all traces 
of it are lost, and it is probable that it had 
ceased to exist at the time of Rameses Ill, 
at the beginning of the Twentieth Dynasty. 
The period of Rameses Il. has often bes 
pronounced the beginning of the artistic de- 
eadence. No opinion could be less justifiable. 
Ramescs Il, built enormously during his reign 
of sixty-seven years, and he was no doubt ob- 
liged to employ all available artists, good and 
bad alike, to satisfy the exigencies of his 
monumental mania: wherever the traveller goes 
in Egypt, he almost certainly encounter 
a stele wich bears his name, a statue, a votive 
bas-relief, a chapel, a temple of his period. 
































For the most part, these are the works of local 
artists, and are no more important than their  « 

authors; in Nubia, for in- 
stance, it is difficult to imag- 
ine the depths of barb: 








descended. Yet it would be ins 
no art, and such is the case 


where he maintained a duly o1 
of craftsmen, at Thebes an 


with that of preceding ages 
bas-reliefs of Luxor, Kai 
and Abu Simbel, all of which 








(Museum, C 
(Phot E: Brugich) 








clumsiness into which the artisans who worked 
‘on the hemispeos of Dér and that of es-Sabua 


correct to say 


that even here, we recognise decadence, for 
there can be no decadence where there is 


in these two 


temples. IF we wish to form a just idea of 
art under Rameses Il, we must study it 


nganised body 


in its de- 


pendencies, at Abydos, Memphis and Tanis; 
we shall sce then that it compares favourably 


The triumphal 


nak, the Ramesseum, 


represent the 


battle of Kadesh, are masterly in their general 
treatment, and the artists who composed them 


no. ses—aumsteurr® showed great fecundity of imagination when 





"ide Biek)” they had to adapt this single 
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varying conditions in each locality, 
resulting from the shape and size of 
the panels they had to cover. The 
religious bas-reliefs are more strictly 
conventional; at Thebes, however, they 
are of excellent quality. If they become 
feebler in certain portions of the 
Memnonium at Abydos, it was be- 
cause, after having re-established the 
workshops of Seti I, in the capital, 
Rameses II. was forced to make use 
of local craftsmen of an inferior type. 
In Nubia, at Abu Simbel and Bet-el- 
Wali, whither he deported Theban 
artists, the suulpture retains its sterling 
character. Abu Simbel possesses the 
work which Champollion pronounced, 
not without reason, the masterpiece 
, the Sesostris 
It_ is somewhat 
harsh of aspect, owing to the coarse texture of the sandstone, 
but the composition and design are extraordinarily perfect. The 
eady struck down one Libyan chief, and trampling 
him underfoot, he seizes 
another by the arm, to 
thrust him through with 

spear; every muscle 

ed by the move- 
ment, and his whole body 
shoots forward to. partici 
ate in the effort by which 
Re throws kimself cponl fie 



















































| enemy. His opponent is 
no longer to be numbered 

| among’ the Ii His 

| | eyelids q mouth 

|e - ™ | relaxes, his head sinks and 
ae = droops, his legs give way 
vac ov Conattark wee under him, The remnant 
(iineum, Caio). (Phot. Quel) of life in him is concen- 


trated in the bust, and 

flutters feebly under the sharp point that pierces the flesh; as 

soon as the conqueror releases him, he will fall in a heap, and 
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will move no more. Never has the drama of violent death, which 
disintegrates the whole man at a stroke, and stretches him inert 
on the ground, 

been analysed with 
such knowledge, 
or realised with 
such energy, 

The statuary is 
not perhaps equal 
to the bas-reliefs, 
although it has b 

jucathed us sever- 
al very agreeable 
examples, such as 
the portrait of one "> 37!->Nounsr 


of the daughters of "Oilewem C 
Pharaoh ( 


ig. 357). 
In general it is marked by a paradoxical double tendency, on 
the one hand to the puerile, on the other to the The 
alabaster Rameses of the Turin Museum (Fig. 358), with its softly 
rounded contours, is still governed by the tradition of Seti I, 
and it belongs to the Theban School, “as is proved by the dis- 
covery of a replica in granite (Fig. 359) which Legrain found in 
the favissa at Karnak. ‘The same is undoubtedly the case of the 
colossal figures of the 
Ramesseum and Abu 
Simbel. Those of the 
Ramesseum have suf- 
fered so much that 
the only se 

















ay (Phot. E. Brug 



































they evoke 
ishment at their im- 
‘ity, but those at 


jimbel fully de- 
serve the enthusiasm 
they inspire in tra- 
vellers. I have studied 
them by day and 
by night, from every 
angle, and under every 
play of light (Fig. 360).. 
At morning, in the pale light of dawn, they seem to be sounding the 
distant horizon with a hard, sombre gaze; but soon, when the sun, 
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gliding over the mountain-slope, reackes their faces, their eyes light 
up, their lips tremble and smile, and for a moment it seems as if 
a quiver of life ran through their bodies. We ask ourselves how 
the master who created them managed to give them such per- 
fect proportions, on an incline where it was impossible for him 
to stand back, and where he could only begin to judge of his 
work when it was already 

far advanced. The most 
remarkable thing about 
these figures is the manner 
in which they harmonise 
with the landscape; it is 
impossible to conceive of 
them elsewhere, or, being 
here, that they should be 
other than they are, We 
find it difficult to imagine 
the colossal figures of 
Memphis or Tanis; placed 
n the court of the temple, 
like those of the Rames- 
scum, they must have 
out of proportion 

with the statues and 
buildings that surrounded 
them, and they cannot 
have’ blended ~ harmon- 
iously wi 
structs 
















































MAIPEAT (Museum, 





They were 
rs neverthe- 

less, by technical qualities 
npossible to forget them; the most famous 
ch, and the figure from 








which make it 
of them, the Abu 





















which the colossal c was 
detached, show no signs of decadence. The decline, indeed, first 
declared itself after the the death of Rameses Il, during the 
civil wars and foreign invasions which darkened the last years of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. It was already manifest under Meneptah 





lly under Rameses Ill, who copied 

ily and clumsily. The sculptures. of 

Medinet-Habii will not bear comparison with those of Abu Simbel 

or Luxor, although some of the pictures, those of the lion-hunt 
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and the aurochs-hunt, for instance, are 
very spirited; it is probable that the 
king’s individual taste militated against 
the revival of the school. After him, 
under the Twentieth Dynasty, some re~ 
spectable works were produced, which 
Jo not rise greatly above the average; 
among the best are a head of Pharaoh 
in a helmet, with thick lips, an enor- 
mous nose, and heavy eyes (Fig. 364), 
and a little group in granite of Ra- 
meses TV. conducting a Libyan prisoner 
There 

the 
ed attitude is skilfully 
t of the 
ure lion which slips in  be- 
tween the two is rendered with the 
naturalism proper to the Egy 
artist in the treatment of a 
The priest with the monkey (Fi 
Rameses-nakht, it seated on the ground, 
stracted air the contents of a scroll spre 
little hairy monkey-headed creature, the 
god Thoth, perches on his shoulder,” and 
reads with him. It was difficult to. co- 
ordinate the man and the animal in a 
manner not ungraceful; the sculptor solved 
the problem very creditably. "The pricst 
bends his neck a little, but we feel that 
the monkey-yods who is partly. concealed 
by the head-dress, does not weigh h 
upon him. The style is Theban, but the 
is greater freedom than in the Rameses IV. 
the latter was no doubt a product of one 
of the royal workshops, while the man 
with the monkey came from one of the 
private workshops at Kan 
‘The Theban school, which had enjoyed 
such brilliant opportunities while Thebes 
maintained its ascendancy in Egypt, declined 
rapidly when the political and military 











































call him by his name, 
dying with a 
across his le} 


























EXAM (Museum, Cairo} 
power devolved on the cities of the north, "Axi, Glen, Ce 
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In what particular forms art was mani- 
fested in the provinces during these lon; 
centuries it is not possible to say wit 

any certainty, in view of the scarcity 
of survivals. ‘The bas-reliefs of the hy- 
pogea of El-Kab (Fig. 366) and of the 
temples of Elephantine, seem to indicate 
that those of the south were under Theban 
influences, and also those of the 
if we may judge by the colossal 
of Ramescsll From Hermopolis (Fj 
and the triad of Heracleopolis (Fig. 369). 
The Memphite School prospered, as we 
know by the inscriptions, which tell us 
how many temples the Ahmessids and 
Ramessids built or restored in the second 
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it with certainty 





Vici, 376,—ONE OF THE COW oe 
TINE OF THUAK (itseum OF & 
Cairo). (Phot, Quibell) 


of their capitals, but, with the exception 
in colossal figures of Rameses Il, 
of which I have already spoken, and the 
two great Ptahs in the Cairo Museum, 






368), we possess hardly anything which can be ascribed to 


It has been thought that Theban influences 


are to be recognised in several statues, and this in indubitable 























Cairo). (Phot. E- Brug 
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in the bas-relief from contemporary tombs preserved at Cairo. 
Might we not suppose that the personage of Fig. 370 came 
from the tomb 

of luda orKha- 
emhet? The 
scenes of do- 
mestic life 
and of funer- 
ary rites are 
no longer a 

ranged in the 
antique fash 
jon, in de- 
corously co- 
ordinated re- 
gisters, with 
persons walk- 





f 
| 





























N ing one be- 
= hind the other. 
vis. s7y.—starverre or The —compo- 
mwoun Phieem, Carey tion and per- d 
(Phot E: Bragach) spective _ are alg weg) 





jistinctly The- 
ban, and this is especially noticeable in the tomb of Harmin 
(Fig. 372), in the picture of the farewell to the dead (Fig. 371); 
the weepers and the women of the family defile before the 
mummy, jumping, dancing, tearing their hair, beating tambourines, 
while the men run to and fro, waving long reeds to keep away 
evil spirits; the 
1g has 
all the realism of 
the times that fol- 
lowed immediately 
afterAmenophislV. 
‘The same may 
be said of the 
fragments of the 
tomb (of Maiptah 1, ya1—aus ov a cwane 1 THE POND OF A YELINE 
(Fig. 373); the" “XSi (hteseun, Cairo). (Phot Braga) 
dancer of the first 
register and the carpenter of the second would not be out of 
Jace in the finest tombs of Sheikh-Abd-el-Kurnah or El-Amarna, 
The artists of the Delta, with, the exception of the Tanites, 
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have left us almost nothing; 
and here the perpetual usurp- 
ation of the statues of the first 
Theban period by Rameses Il. 
is very perplexing, when we 
attempt to show what they owed 
to the Nineteenth Dynasty. It 
is only after the accession. of 
Smendes that we find a few 
pieces of a well-marked style, 
notably the twin figures of Nilus 
in the Cairo Museum (Fig. 374), 
which bring symmetrically ar- 
ranged offerings of flowers and 
fish'to the gods. ‘They resemble 
the sphinx of Amenemhat Ill. in 
technique, but the handling is 





























jewnt cagner or aaexorme mm. Softer; none the less, they 
Wivcim, Cav). (Phot EBrupeh) demonstrate the persistence of 





the ancient local art, and only 
some happy accident is needed to reveal even more characteristic 
works, Such as they are, they justify the. belief that the north 
of Egypt was not behind the south artistically, and that her 
masters, if they did not produce so many rei ble works as 

se of Thebes, were capable 
of carrying on the tradition of 
their founders, id of trans 
mitting it, with undiminished lustre, 
to future generations. 


























C.-THE MINOR ARTS. 
The minor arts, like the major, 
had achieved perfection, and 
alone would furnish materials for 
ahistory. Pottery, domestic and 
ary furniture, arms, jewels 
Sldsmiths’ work, ‘are all 
tural development of what 
had existed in earlier ages, and 
fet we find on every hand com- 
Cinations: formerly. unused, anil 
MiG. 354 —THE EMPIRE AREER elements many of which are 
(Museum, Cairo). (Phot EBewyseh) foreign, The Shepherds had 
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brought from Asia objects of common use and of martial equip- 
ment hitherto unknown, among them the chariot and the quiver; 
conquest and trade introduced others, and 
fashion favouring their adoption, the Egyptians 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties ended 
by assimilating table-utensils, arms, and orna- 
ments, a certain number of which were direct 
copies of Amorrhwan, Assyrian, Asiatic and 
igean models, while the rest betray more or 
less markedly the influence of the Eastern Medi- 
terranean races. When we compare the Mycenaean 
daggers end dishes with the Egyptian, and note 
their obvious affinity, it is very difficult to 
decide which was modelled on, or simply in- 
spired by the other; to assert, as has been 
ne, that the Egyptians were the plagiar- 
ists, is to make a statement which cannot be 
proved, while study tends to indicate the exact 
opposite. We must further take into account 
those reactions and evolutions by means of which 
s and forms long since sent forth to 
foreign lands, often return to their original homes 
with new arrangements. If we consider the prestige 
enjoyed by Egypt among barbarous peop les, and 
her supremacy over them, we are obliged to admit @ priori 
that she was likely to bave given them af least ax much as she 
borrowed from them; though, on the other hand, it is not to 
be denied that entire 
branches of her industry, 
such as ceramics, were 
borrowed. She took pos- 
session of the various 
forms of the Mycenzan 
Dudek itis double lips 
their twin bodies, their 
handles, their necks, but 
she decorated them by 
processes of her own, 
notably by covering them i. 355.—nox 
with enamel, that vivid Uomo 
blue enamel, so pure and 
so grateful to the eye, which her potters had recently invented. 
Even here, her inventive spirit did not fail her, and her adaptation 
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of foreign forms did not prevent her from creating some that were 
peculiarly her own. I need only instance those polished saucers, 
and beautiful cups of blue pottery in the form of lotus-flowers, 
or those red and green glazed kohol-pots, some of which are in 
the forms of mitred falcons, hedgehogs, monkeys and the god 
Bes. The doors and facades of the palaces of Amenophis I. 
and of Rameses Ill. were ornamented with polychrome plaques 
Ehpattery linerested “faz the'ivallsy (abpw ing <toarsouumiitaglt 
adoring the gods (Fig. 375), friezes of flowers and birds, and 
rows of prisoners (PI. IV). We have 
further a whole array of peculiarly 
Egyptian ornament in’ those necklaces 
and bracelets of glazed earth or coloured 
glass pastes, florets, discs, rings, beads, 
pendants, ‘cartouches, little ‘plaques 
covered ‘with figures’ or hieroglyphs, 
which were the luxury of the poor, and 
bjecls Gl cortisone anion see a 
d This again was the period when 
the vast family of amulets began to 
make their appearance, scarabs, girdle- 
Knots little columns, mystic eyes, hawks, 
frogs, and twenty other forms which 
fill the glass-cases of our museums, Many 
of these are perfect marvels. The fune- 
rary figurines, the ushebtis, which took 
the place of the deceased for the p 
formance of irksome tasks in the paradi 
of Osiris, were often as carefully exe- 
cuted as the large statues; there are 
melled porcelain, such as those of Thothmes IV. 
which moder industry down to the present 
despairs of copying to perfection, and it would be difficult 
to say too much in praise of those made of limestone, painted 
en or blue composition, and in some rare cases, 
, which come from private tombs. The Theban crafts- 
neither less skilful nor less inventive than the attists 
strictly so-called. 

This is most evident among the wood-carvers. The particular 
idea the Egyptians had of death gave rise to various artistic 
forms among them, which no longer exist among us, or which 
have become purely utilitarian. Among these were sleighs for 
conveying mummies to the tomb, boxes and chests for Canopie 
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jars and figurines, black sarcophagi with gilded figures, and, 
above all, the mummy-shaped coffins. On these, in many cases, 





















nig, 387.—-vERroM 
(Mase 


+ Cairo). 
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the artisan reproduced in the mask the features of the corpse 
within; some of them may be compared for truth of modellin 
fd richness’ of ornament’ to the’ best productions’ of tha royal 
thoclss among the fincst are the coffins of ‘Thula and Taba 
(Fig. 376), the father and mother of Queen 
‘Thi, gilded and incrusted with stones or glass 
paste, and that of Rameses Il. (Fig. 377) ex 
cuted’ at the end of the Twentieth Dynasty 
to replace the original destroyed by robbers. 
These show all the qualities of great sculptur 
vigour, expression and grace, qualities which 
persisted among the Theban funeral-furnishers 
after they had begun to die out in the ordin- 
ary workshops; we cannot but admit this 
when we compare the coffin of Rameses Il. 
with the stone statue of Rameses IV. (F 
which is earlier by some years. 
Of gods and kings which were’ placed in the 
hypogea after serving for the rites of sepulture, 
were less carefully executed than the coffins, 
but they retained a certain grandeur of ap- 
pearance, if we may judge by the fragments 
preserved in the Cairo Museum. Among these 
are figures of Thothmes Ill., Amenophis I. a 

(Fig. 379) and Heru-em-heb (Fig. 380) carved — startvive ov a 












































in cedar or pine-wood, then coated with pitch — (q0"4-%on, 
or bitumen in preparation for the ceremonial "(Phot Purie) 
if Opening of the Mouth. They amaze us, 


in spite of the mutilations they have undergone. And the fur- 
niture which accompanied them, was produced by the hands 
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of workmen; I do not think that the walk of the great feline 
animals, slow, supple, and restrained, has ever been more per- 
fectly rendered than in the figures of the leopards which 
adored the funerary chairs of Amenophis Il. (Fig. 381). Nor 
was furniture ever more elegant or better adapted to the require- 
ments of daily life. What could be more ingenious or more 
charming in their way than the three arm-chairs, or the jewel- 
boxes (Fig. 382), deposited by Amenophis Ill. and his children 
in the hypogeum of the parents of Queen Thi? ‘The disirs 

have an extraordinary air of modern com- 
7 fort; one of them, that in which the front 
feet are surmounted by human heads, has 
been christened by visitors the Empire Chair 
(Fig. 383); another might be aptly described 
as the Louis XVI. Chair. 

The genre in which technical skill is 
manifested in its most original and fertile 
form is that of the manufacture of toilette 
utensils, and especially of those which are 

rectly called perfume-spoons. ‘These 
sisted of a slight handle, and a 
eceptacle for cosmetics and ' essences 
(Fig. 384); the variety of invention dis- 
played in design and proportions is amaz~ 
ing; a couchant calf whose back is the 
id (Fig. 385); a fox running away, care 
rying off a large fish whose body forms 
M0, 399 aTATURTTE the ‘spoon; a lotus seed hollowed out as 
(Phot. Chassina). a bowl on a bouquet of flowers (Fig. 386); 
a young girl, gathering flowers, or passing 

along the marsh playing 4 guitert a nade servant bearing offerings; 
1a grotesque slave bowed bencath the weight of a sack, a leather 
jar, a vase (Fig. 303) or a boiler out of proportion to his size 
(Fig. 304), The favourite type, and also the most graceful one, 
is that of the woman swimming (Fig. 387), her outstre 
holding up on the water a hollow duck, whose wings fold 
and form a lid. Certain statuettes, which look to our modem 
eyes like drawing-room ornaments, are double-statues for persons 
‘of modest means, either to represent the master of the house, 
for to ensure his domestic comfort and the services of slaves. 
As they were not very expensive, they were much in request, 
and their manufacturers had acquired inimitable skill in exe- 
cuting them. “The ethnical type is rendered with the utmost 
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fidelity, as in the little negress of the Flinders 
Petrie collection; rarely has the expression 
of careless gaily and good humour proper 
to the black races been more happily rendered 
(Fig. 388). The figure of the princess des- 
cribed by Chassinat (Fig. 389), and that in 
the James Simon collection, emphasise, with- 
‘out “exaggerating, the characteristics of the 
family of Khu-en-Aton, the straight, pointed 
face, the long, thin body, the curved hip 
and full thigh. The Lady Nai in the Louvre 
is a gem, with her roguish face, her young 
bust, chastely modelled under her gauze robe, 
the lotus-bud nestling between her breasts. 
‘The little maiden at Turin (Fig. 392), adjusting 
her earring, is naked, and quite unabashed; 
she is at that indeterminate age when the 
forms seem to hesitate between those of boy 
and woman. Male models were less decor- 
ative as material. Several who belonged to 
the priesthood, insisted upon being reproduc- 
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ed in all the 


splendour of their sacred in- (The Lowvre, Pais): 
signia, and have gained nothing 
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by the process. Those, whose statues are in the 
Louvre and at Cairo (Fig. 391), would have made 
a better impression if they had not encumbered 
themselves with the ensigns of their gods, statuettes 
of Amon and of Ptah (Fig. 391), and a great 
ram's head surmounted by a solar disc. The 
three little fellows at Cairo, with their deceptively 
Japanese appearance, and the statuettes of officers 
at Berlin (Fig. 394) and in the Louvre, are not 
unworthy of a place beside the Lady Nai; their 
short wigs show the shape of head and neck, 
their tunics hardly veil the bust, and their shapely, 
muscular legs emerge robustly from their turned- 
up petticoats. These are but the wreckage of 
a flourishing industry, and for the twenty odd 
specimens that have survived, how many must 
have perished from antiquity onwards, as fuel! 
They show us that towards the close of the 
second Theban age there was a semi-popular art, 
marked by a variety of aspect and a freedom of 
201 
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technique very disconcerting to those who still hold the im- 
mobility of the Egyptian civilisation as an article of belief. 

It would seem that the processes of cast- 
ing metal must have been perfected in the 
centuries which divide the two Theban 
periods; thenceforth we find no more of 
those examples which are partly cast, partly 
hammered, like the statue of Pepi 1; in- 
stead, we have life-size cast bronze statues, 
like that to which the bust of Rameses IV. 
in the Pelizaeus collection must have be- 
longed. They were not at first cast all in 
one piece, but the various parts were pre- 
pare separately, and then put together 
with tenons imbedded in the mass. Scarce- 
ly anything has come down to us of the 
metal statuary, bronze, copper, silver, or 
gold, and only statuettes have escaped the 
general destruction; but the goldsmith’s work 
and the jewelry are known to us even 
better than those of the Twelfth Dynasty. 
Examples of bronze and copper are not 














‘oimanonG om lacking, and there are some very fine spe- 
(Piot"Zansene) —-cimens in our museum, such as the two 


ilded bowls found by Newberry in the 
dust of the tomb de Rakhmiriya, with a little ox in’ relief at 
the bottom, or the dish which Daressy brought back from the 
hypogeum of Hatiyai (Fig. 393); 
ih taal va) centealy Hose e Uae 
or silver (now lost), and round 
it a thicket of lotus, among which 
flocks are pasturing, unconscious 
uaevoney oP thee bell ae just 
been pulled down by a lion. 
The Louvre possesses some re- 
mains of the plate owned by 
‘Thuti, the legate of Thothmes Il 
a perfect gold cup, and a frag- 
ment of a silver cup, but the 
treasure discovered a few years 
ago at Zakazik, among the ruins 
Gf the ancient Babastis, dates, ooo 
from the time of Rameses I [ee ear te at nee) 
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and his successors. A golden drinking-vessel, in the form of 
a half-open lotus mounted upon its stem, bears the cartouche 
of his granddaughter Tuosret. 1 would not 
ropose it as a model to our contemporaries, 
jut some twenty shallow silver cups, with 
flat bases found with it are very delicately 
mented. At the bottom of one of these 
(Fig. 395), is a lake, well stocked with fish, 
on which a little papyrus boat with a shepherd 
and calf as its crew floats idly; a little further 
on, two young women are swimming side b; 
side. On the bank, four conventional pal 
trees grow at equal distances; winged sphinxes 
with female heads prowl in the interstices, and 
animals run about distractedly: a wild’ bull 
flying from a leopard, hares and gazelles 
wursued by foxes, dogs and wolves. The 
Hputedifot he) eaidilainegiatex are so) low in 
relief that one would declare them to be in- 
cised; those at the edge were repoussé more 
boldly, then worked over and finished with 
the burin. Two golden jugs accompanied the 
dishes (Fig. 396); one has a smooth body, 4 
and a neck encircled with foliage and figures "53°%s Onrmenn 
in outline; the body of the other is sym-  (Muveim, Bevin). 
metrically ‘studded with ears of maize, and 
nging ring fixed to the 
the neck by a couchant 
calf most exquisitely worked. ‘The 
masterpiece of the collection, 
however, is a ewer, the body of 
which is covered for three-quarters 
of its height by longitudinal lines 
of ovoli, overlying’ one another 
like the scales of a pine-cone, 
The feature that makes it unique 
is its handle (Fig. 397). A kid, 
racted by the aroma of the 
wine it contains, has climbed up 
the body, and ‘looks over the 
brim, standing boldly upon her 
























































mG. 395-—concet reom zacazm ind legs, her shins tense, her 
(Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E. Brugsch.) ca rigid, her knees pressed 
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against two golden flower-calyces, which spring horizontally from 
the silver surface, her muzzle quivering; a ring inserted in her 

nostrils served to hang 
up the jug. The tech- 
nique is excellent, but 
here the conception sur- 
passes the — techniqu 
nothing could be better 
than the eagerness of the 
little animal, and the 
pression of greedy desire 
expressed in her whole 
body 














Personal ornament, 
Nzawann Whether arms or jewels, 
Bragsch) was never treated more 
solicitously, and on the 

whole with greater success than at this period. “Rings both for 
fingers and toes, bracelets, chains, mirrors, are all perfect in taste 
and exquisitely finished. I may inst the mirror-handle, the 
astounding ivory Bes in our museum 
(Fig. 398); even certain cases for 
mirrors are little short of master- 
pieces, such, for instance, as the 
one found in the tomb of Amen- 
ophis Il. (Fig. 399), on which the 
king's daughter is seen naked among: 
the flowers, And it is not only 
isolated specimens turned out of 
the soil by the accidents of research, 
but whole collections which show 
us what were the jewel-caskets of 
persons of high rank, men or 
women. Queen Aab-hetep, whose 
mummy received a present. from 
each of her husbands and children, 
alone possessed enough to enable 
us to judge. What has not already 

Jesu ™® been ‘said about the dagger and 
(Phot E-Brmgch) axe bestowed on her by Amasis? 
(Fig. 400.) The dagger in parti- 

cular (Fig. 401) excites curiosity, with its blade of dark bronze 
set in massive gold, on the surfaces of which a lion pursues a 
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FIG, 390. —THE TWO GOLD JA\ 
(uscum, Cairo). (Phot 
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bull in the presence 
of four great gras- 
shoppers, and_fif- 
teen flowers unfold 
their petals in a 
delicate damascen- 
ed gold pattern. It 
recalls the Achzean 
daggers ofMycenwe; 
bot did the daws: 
ing civilisations of 
Europe borrow 
from Egypt, or did 
Egypt Hed. inspt- 
ation in one of 
their creations? If 
110, wR—wonv waxix the motive, be for- 
OF AS unuon (Stuscum, eign, which is by 
Clrok ‘ar £tegk) Ge means proved, (Peer Bags) 
the handling and 

composition are purely Theban. The same may be said of the 
ornaments found with it, necklaces, chains, bracelets, toe and 
finger rings. Only on the banks of the Nile would) mourning 
relatives have conceived the idea 

of placing among the plenishings 
of her they bewailed, boats and 
their crews in gold or silver(Fig.402) 
that she might be able to embark 
at will upon the western sea or 
on the ponds of her sepulchral 
domain. Again, if we examine the 
various parts of the large necklace 
which hung round the queen's neck 
(Fig, 403), we shall see that it had 
gold 





























jen. falcons’ heads enamelled 
with blue, to fix the ends to her 
shoulders, a motive in favour among 
the goldsmiths of the Twelfth Dyn- 
asty, as among their predecessors of 
the Memphite age. The spirals, the 
flowers with four petals forming a 
Greek cross, the roundels, the small 
bell-pendants which form seven of 
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the eleven rows, abound on the scarabs and archaic ornaments, 
and what could be more distinctively Egyptian than the flying 
falcons, the seated cats, the gazelles turning their heads as 
they flee, the kids pursued by lionesses? 

‘There is, however, a new type, which comes 
from abroad: that of the earring, or ear-pendant. 
We cannot say whether it was entirely unknown 
to earlier generations or not, but, in any case, 
it is first commonly found upon the monuments 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and it would seem 
that in as in other goldsmiths’ work, the 
nd of the craftsman had become somewhat 
heavy. The Pharaohs had acquired a great deal 
of gold in Ethiopia or in Syria, and they liked 
to display as much as possible of it on their 
persons. The slender crowns of the princesses 
of Amenemhat or Sesostris were accordingly 
superseded by heavy diadems, enormous carr 
such as those of Seti Il, (Fig. 404) or Rameses XIl. 
ht of which dragged down 
lets loaded with gems, like 
those Rameses Il. gave to his granddaughter 
Tuosret (Fig. 406), recently added to the treasures 
of the Cairo Museum. They are solid and dur- 
able, and no craftsman was ever a more complete 
master of technique than he who executed them, 
rity in the large 
which form the bodies of the 
in the gold reticulations and granulated 
lines so freely lavished upon the surface, We 
get a similar impression when at the Louvre we 
examine the Js of Prince Khamuasit, his 
via. qor-hawk-brooch with the ram's head (Fig. 408), his 
pectoral (Fig. 408), on which the vulture and the 
uraeus are enframed as in the facade of a naos, 
Show) and we begin to think that perhaps the sober 

and delicate taste of the old goldsmiths had 
been perverted by the models which war or commerce had 
imported from Asia; it would, however, be going too far to 
affirm this, before excavation has given ‘us the equivalents in 
Mesopotamia and Assyria of the treasures gathered together 
on the banks of the Nile. A great many Asiatics and Europeans 
established themselves in Thebes and other great cities during 
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the centuries while the Egyptian hegemony lasted. Th 
fied the habits of the nation to some extent, sugg 
needs to them, and 
certainly seems 
that the passion for 
very elaborate jewel- 
came in’ with 
Here and 
however, the 


modi- 
sting new 


























erament 
still prevailed, and 

pieces of exquisite 

simplicity were pro- yo, DATS.OY QUIN AAIINKTRD 
duced; the high (Phot, B, Braywch) 






priest Pinotem wore 
as bracelet a simple gold reed, omamented with a network of 
polychrome enamel, and this is one of our finest specimens in 
the Cairo Museum. 

In these narrow domains of industrial art as in the vaster field 
of architecture, the second Theban Age showed itself capable of 
evolving new forms, although it adhered for the most part to 
the old, and manifested a vigour of creation and product 
which equalled, if it did not surpass, that of the Memphite Ag 
The ideal of its 
artists was less pure 
and less serene, but 
it came closer to 
reality. The impulse 
which had carried 
Pharaoh and his 
armies beyond the 
isthmus, had moved 
the whole people, 
and even those who 
took no part in the 
conquests, theolog- 
ians, men of letters, 
merchants and artists, 
feeling the bound- sic. yos—oe 




















aries of their world FALCONS (Museum, Casro)- (Phot. E. Brugsch) 


enlarged, had ex- 

tended the circle of their knowledge and inspiration, each in 

his own calling. Seeing things on a great scale, they sought 
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to create greatness, no longer, after the manner of their an- 
cestors the Pyramid-builders, by the exaggerated bulk of their 
material, but by the reasoned immensity of 
their conceptions; thus architects had arrived 
at the gigantic colon- 
nades of Luxor and 
Karnak, and sculp- 
tors at! the colossi 
of the Theban plain 
and Abi Simbel. 
When they had 
reached this point, 
which they could not 
surpass, they did not 
Jong maintain them- 
selves at its level; 
exhausted by the 
very effort they had 
made, their artistic 
vigour declined no 
less rapidly — than 
their military pro- 
wess after the reign": 15. 
of Rameses Ill. Their “htuseum, 
work is not perhaps — (* 
the most uniformly 
beautiful produced by Egypt, and some may rank that of the 
Memphite times above it; to me it seems, nevertheless, the 
most vital, the most varied, the most complete, that which is 
characteristic of the people, its defects and its qualities. 
It is certainly that which does most honour to Egypt, and 
secures for her one of the highest places in the arti or 
of the world. 
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PNILAK AND ITS MONTMENTS SHEN FROM THE SOUTH: 


vic 4 H ISLAN 
LRTION OF THE MAKKAGE AT ASKUAN. (Phot Beato) 
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PART III 


THE SAITE AGE AND THE END OF 
EGYPTIAN ART 









Archit 
Pe 








Te pol fa 
mpire hampered the progress of art, but did not interrupt 
ther, as some have supposed. “The schools of archi- 
alpture and painting which existed under the Rames- 
to produce, some even brilliantly, and the entry 
into public life of certain cities of the Delta, which had hitherto 
dragged out an obscure existence, led to the tardy development 
of new schools. It must indeed be admitted that none of these, 
even in their best moments, displayed that sovercign activity 
which had characterised the Theban and Memphite Schools. 
There are, further, some among them, the Saite, for instance, 
which are hardly ‘more than names for us as yet. Sais has 
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disappeared, her temples are laid low, and their ruins have 
perished so ‘completely that we can no longer even trace their 
plan on the ground; while such of her statues and bas-reliefs 
as have escaped 

destruction, are 
scattered _indiscri- 
minately in muse 
ums, and we are 
unable to distin- 
guish them from 
other relics of the 
VIG. 10.—TW HOST ANCIENT THULE OF SAVATA. game period, Hero- 
dotus speaks of her 

buildings and their colossi in terms which show that he considered 
them equal to those of Memphis. I may, however, be allowed to 
say, after having visited the site on which they stood, that all 
the ‘temples put together cannot have made up a whole compar- 
able in extent to that formed by the buildings, I will not say 
of Karnak, but of Luxor. It must be remembered that the 
Pharaohs who devised them did not command the almost inexhaust- 
ible resources of the conquering dynasties, ‘Asia no longer 
poured a steady stream of gold and silver into their treasury; 
the fortune they spent in buildin awn from the valley 
itself, or the regions nearest to the African desert, They had 
no lack of precious me- 

———= tals, as we know from 
tion of the 
sums which Osorkon Il, 
devoted to the restoration 
of one of the sanctuaries 
of Bubastis; but what 
did these represent when 
compared with those of 
which Thothmes Ill. and 
Rameses Il, had formerly 
disposed? The grandiose 
enterprises which their 






































































NIG. 411—kaxcTeany or 7m Toms or __Predecestors had carried 
ALAM at Rana on for centuries were 
Alter Cailnad). denied to them, but, r 
duced though theirwealth 
was in comparison with the riches of the past, it was sufficient 





to make them the boldest architects in the world of their day, 
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They worked so assiduously, from the Cataracts to the Mediterranean, 
that they not only preserved the tradition of great art, but trans- 
mitted it intact to 
their foreign suc- [> 
cessors, Greek or 
Roman. The major- 
ity of the temples 
we admire in the 
Said are the work 
of the  Ptolemies 
or the Caesars. 





A. ARCHITECTURE. 
The various types 
of the house, the 
‘alace andthe tomb, 
Fiad been so ingeni- 
ously perfected in 
the course of the 
second T : 
that they changed 
very little subsequently, and it is extremely difficult to dis 
the Graeco-Roman house from that of the Nineteenth or Twen- 
tieth Dynasty among the ruins. The former was, in fact, very 
often nothing but the latter, rebuilt on the same plan, and partly 
with the same materials. Mastabas, whether of the Theban age 
with their pyramidal 
crowns, or of 
Memphite age with 
their flat roofs, were 












Beato) 



























seded everywhere 
by hypogea w 
without external chap- 
els. At Thebes it 
was rarely thought 
worthwhile tocut new 
ONES, SO AUMEFOUS yg. 413.—EAST FACADE OF THE TEMPLE OY MEET 
were those which had (Phe wraize,) 
been rifled and aban- 
doned after the extinction of the familles who had founded 
them. These were requisitioned, or bought cheaply from the 
1. 
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corporations of priests, and one or two of the rooms were 
adapted, together with the well; after two or three generations, 
the second-hand 
ownerssuffered the 
fate they had in- 
| flicted “on their 
predecessors, and 
usurpers in the 
third degree were 
in like manner de- 
spoiled by new in- 
truders. It was dif- 
ferent at Memphis, 
+ where the sand, 
Y1G. 414.704 THULE OF DAKMLEM. (Phot. Lythgoe) covering up the 
mastabas of pre- 
generally preserved them from attack by those 
who coveted ready-made sepulchres. Violations were, however, 
sufficiently frequent to induce the invention of a type which 
had some chance of escaping it. At Sakkarah and at Gizeh, 
accordingly, the following system was 
adopted: a’ cavity, some 40 to 50 feet 
wide, and from 70 to 90 feet deep, was 
dug out in the plateau, and beside it, on 
the south, a litle square well, from 4 to 
6 feet wide, which communicated with it 
at the bottom. A huge compact block 
of limestone was then lowered into itis 
serve for a sarcophagus, covered with 
mystical scenes and inscriptions; in this 
a basalt coffin of anthropoid form was 
imbedded, and round it a vaulted chamber 
was raised, built of small dressed limestone 
blocks, the inner walls decorated with 
written prayers, and sometimes with figures 
borrowed for the most part from the Book 
of the Dead, or the Ritual of the Pyramids, 
a narrow rectangular window was left in 
meuuscmAasorTNE the middle of the vault. On the day of 
ove burial, when the mummy had been laid 
in its bed, the two covers of basalt and 
limestone were adjusted, then the passage which led to the 
little well was walled up, and the two cavities were filled in 
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with sand and fragments of stone. Thieves attacked the little 
well at all hazards; when they got into the passage, they began 
to clear it, but the 

sand which — the 
masonry had kept 
in place fell in upon 
them, and prevent- 
ed them from ad- 
vaneing, I myself, 
every time I have 
attempted to enter 
by this way, have 
been stopped just 
as were the ma- 
rauders of old, and 
have had to resi 
myself to d 
out the pri 
cavity. As it con- 
from 6000 to 
00 cubic feet of soil, this is 
angs ‘of 100 workm: 



















16 
three months, with : 
that persons obliged to work furtively and in small numbei 
in perpetual fear of surprise, should have respected such well- 
defended — sepul- 











chres; nearly all of 
those we discover 
at Sakkarah are 
virgin tombs. 

fie) plan of| the 
temples, like that of 
the tombs, was very 
gradually’ modi- 
fied. ‘he Tanite 
and Bubastite Pha- 
raohs built a great 
many in Lower 
Egypt, only shape- 
less fragments of 
which remain to us 
at Tanis and Buba- 
In Upper 
Egypt, the priest- 




















AND PORTICORS OF THE TEMPLE OF 
SAT EDFO. (Phot. Beato) 
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kings of the Theban Amon, less wealthy than their rivals of the 
north, confined themselves to repairing or completing the work 
of the Ahmessids 
and Ramessids; it 
was all they could 
do to save enough 
money to complete 
the decoration of 
the temple of 
Khonsu, or to 
build chapels in a 
vicious style, such 
as that of Osiris, 
Master of Eternity, 
in the eastern 
quarter of Karnak, 
the foundation of 
the Kingdom of 
Napata, which se- 
parated Ethiopia 
Fom the Sa 
shortly after the accessi had cut off one of their 
chief sources of revenue, the gold they had_ obtained from the 
rivers and placers of the Upper Nile. Some of the artists 
employed by the successors of Her- 
Heru followed their descendants 
into their new country, and the 
led into 
ese dragged 
out a languid existence in its ancient 
workshops, while the other started 
‘on a new career in the far south, 
Ethiopia has not been sufficiently 
explored to enable us to judge its 
art equitably. The temples of Napata 
do not scem to have differed much 
from those of Thebes in plan and 
decoration. ‘The most ancient of 
(Fig. 410), that which the 
us Piankhi erected about the 
middle of the eighth century before 
at the foot of the Holy Moun- 
‘calls the plan adopted by 
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Amenophis Ill. at Luxor. 
long bordered by porticoe 
about 6 feet in diameter; 
next comes a kind of 
pronaos with _forty- 
columns, then a hypostyle 
hall with ten colum 
and behind it, the three 
chapels of the ‘Theban 
triad, that of Amon in 
the centre, those of Mut 
and Khonsu right and 
left. The temple of Tir- 
hakah, which is later by 
about forty years, belongs 
to the category of the 
hemi-speos, and we might, 
suppose it to have been 
copied from one built by 
Rameses IL, Dérr or Wadi 
original features. A portico of 
court of greater length than 
breadth, with porticoes of eight 
square pillars, on the outer faces 
i which: wees colosal figase 
of the god Bes. ‘The sanctuary 
is completely imbedded in tl 
rock, and the approach to it is 
guarded by two pillars of Bes 
(Fig. 411). It is improbable that 
this type was invented by the 
Ethiopian architects, and indeed 
it is derived from the Osi-ian 
pillar used at Medinet-Hab 
should no doubt 
if all the monuments buil 
the disappearance of the Rames- 
tide stil extsted. The distin- 
guishing peculiarity of the exam- 
ples at Napata is a certain fury 
of execution which gives this 
essentially savage god a character 
even more savage than that 
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bestowed on him by the pure Thebans; a strain of Sudanese 
barbarism was already manifesting itself in the exiled branch of 
the Theban school. 
In Egypt, on the other 
hand, the Ethiopian 
Pharaohs, transform- 
ed into the masters 
of their former mas- 
ters by an unimagin 
able turn of fortune, 
made no changes in 
local methods. The 
chapel. commemorat- 
ing his accession 
which Tirhakah inter- 
polated more or less 
He. 422-—bOUMLE COURT ASD PROSAOS successfully to. the 
AT KOM-ONNO,. (Phot Beet) north seest LOAMEHE 
holy lake at Karnak, 
between the wall of Meneptah and the rampart of Rameses IL, 
is built and decorated in a deplorable manner, but wholly with- 
out any traces of exoticism. Though the huge column of the 
great court 412), the only fragment still erect of the 
triumphal propylea he had designed to build in front of the 
pylon of Rameses in place of the avenue of rams, belongs to a 
new order of conception, that conception is purely Egyptian, 
and marks the terminal point of that slow evolution which had 
been accomplished in the course of several centuries in the 
workshops of the Thebaid 
and the Delta. 

For indeed this little 
known period which lasted 
from the Twenty-first 
Dynasty to the end of 
the Persian Period, coin- 
cided with a rich after- 
math of developments 
and transforma 
architecture: 
Lepnioe). ad pre 

and combi 

it had not thought, were suddenly manifested to it, and the uses 

it learned to make of them, though they did not modify the 
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VIG. 424.—ROMAN TEMPLE AT steDiNET-HAND (After Beate), 





main principles of its doctrine, led it to regulate its practice 
more strictly, and to vary it. Thus the open portico which formed 
the facade of the hypostyle hall in many of the Theban temples, 
at Luxor, in the temple of Khonsu, in the Ramesseum, and at 
Medinet-Habi, sometimes on a level with the court of honour, 
sometimes from 6 to 10 
feet higher, with a low 
balustrade right and left 
of the central staircase 
leading up to it, grew in 
depth and breadth to the 
proportions of a monu- 
mental vestibule,a pronaos 
of three or four rows, 
closed in front by a party 
wall half-way up the co- 
lumns of the outer row, 
pierced by a single door 
on the | al axis 
Again, 
architects conceived the 
idea of placing normally 
in front of the pylon, propylea more or less imposing, conducti 
the faithful to the true entrance of the house of the go 
221 
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known to me; it 
now exist, 


In the interior, 

nt of the chapels 

regularised, and 
very 











ion in the disposition 
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a room opi 
lost its four colums, 
closed up at the bs 
it could only be en 
a single door facing the pyl 
rooms were ranged 
hically round it, the 
» which was 
y, im 
tely behind it, and the rooms 
of the paredri right and left 
of the Hall of Statues, on 
three sides of the passage 
which isolated the Hall of the 
Boat. This was no abrupt 
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by a kind of triumphal way ana- 
logous on a small scale to that 
which connected Luxor and Kar- 
nak, several doors rather near 
one another; these had two 
massive jambs surmounted by 
the usual cavetto, and then an 
oblong hall open to the sky, 
enclosed by a variable number 
in pairs, connected 
by low walls with the uracus 

instead of an_archi- 
there was a series of divine 
emblems, probably the falcons 
or hawks of Horus, for which 
the cubes on the columns served 
as bases. As I have just said, 
the columns of Tirhakah at 
Karnak belonged to. propyliea 
of this kind, the most ancient 








isters, of which only the lower courses 
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metamorphosis; we note its gradual evolution in several te 
of the Saite period which jon or restor 
under the Ptolemies. The « 

a single door, encir~ 
cled by an ambulatory, 
is furnished by the 
chapel of Amenartas 
et-Habi, but 
ears I 








est example of 











Luxor 
sanctuaries with two 
doors in the long axis 
of the room, We are 
rather bette 
as to these n 
since the temple of 
Hebt (Fig. 413) in the 
Great Oasis, has be 
more closely studied. 
Founded by Darius 1 
and finished by Necta- 
nebus IL, it has both 
the successive doors 
and the preliminary 
hall, but the three 
sanctuaries are st 
side by side as in 
temples of the purely 
Mietan order’ (Fig. 
414), and the central 
shrine is a veritable 
naos, the walls of 4, Lear 
which are covered Ar raise. (Phot 
with sacred pictures 

on a small scale. It is, to tell the truth, a second-rate building, 
relegated to one of the poorest and’ most distant provinces, 
bd it can give us but Witle idea of the truc temple of the 
Said; nevertheless, when we compare it with the débris of the 
same period which has survived, and then with the complete 
temples of the Ptolemies, we are easily convinced that from 
the time of Psammetihus 1. to the Macedonian conquest, archi- 
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tects produced far more than was supposed when Egyptology 


was in its infancy. We can hardly assert as. yet 








(Phat. Beat 











Ombo; if they did not o 
difficult to form an opinion, at least they 
taught their pupils how to produce them. 
Let us take the best preserved of their 
temples now remaining, the only complete 
one indeed, that of Horus at Edfii (Fig. 415). 
It is in the form of a much elongated rect- 
angle, running from north to south on 
, and with its facade to the south 
(Fig. 416), Roughly speaking, the arrange- 
ment is the same as in the temple of Khonsu, 
but the differences in detail are very great. 
In the first place, in the temple of Khonsu, 
as in that of Rameses Ill, and all the known 
temples of the Theban’ age, the exterior 
wall, which starts from one ‘of the towers 
of the pylon, turns twice at a right angle, 
and comes back symmetrically to the other 
tower, is not a free wall, forming an enclo- 
sure for the body of the building; it is 
bound up indissolubly with 

















that they 
showed any strong 
inventive faculty, 
but it is clear that 
they strove to get 
new results from 
the clements they 
had inherited from 
their predecessors, 
and that they em- 
ployed them’more 
rigorously and lo- 
gically, if i» a less 
grandiose manner. 
Egypt owes. them 
themagnificentand 
harmonious — plan 
she applied in her 








closing centuries 
at Phils, Dende- 
rah, Edfa and Kom- 


te masterpieces, as to which it is 
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manner that the rooms which 
surround the sanctuary abut 
upon it, and forms their 
back wall. In the temple 
of Horus, on the other hand, | 
it is independent, save at 
the where it 
joins the pylon, 
Tooca the temple. without 
touching it at any point; 
it interposed like a screen 
between the external world 
and the domain of the god, 
and prevented the profane 
from seeing anything 
was going on insid 

times it was dispensed with, 
when time or money was 











































lacki and this was the 

case at Denderah, and pro- 

bably also at Esneh. The pio. atv 7 RRCTANRI 
aite and Ptol plan wi Flv) 





had then, as an addition to 
the main features of the Ramesside plan, what I may 

lating barri 
as soon as” the 
gateway is p 
the differen 
come more 
ed. The Ram 
side colonnade 
ran along the 
two lateral walls, 
and joined the 




























facade or the 
cond pylon, 
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portico with a bal- 

ustrade between 

the columns, as 

in the temple of 
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Khonsu and at Medinet-Habi, it was merged more or less 
adroitly into the colonnade. In the temple of Horus the portico 
is set into the back of 

| the pylon on either side 
| of the door (Fig. 417); it 
| then follows the lateral 
isolating walls, and re- 
mains as distinct from the 
main building as these; 
it stops a short distance 
from their two angles, and 
leaves a narrow. space 
between them and itself, 
| The pronaos here has 
Siumemaasoram, three rows of columns, 
‘i but the balustrade of the 

Ramessids was raised be- 

tween the columns of the first row, and its panels acted as 
an effectual screen for the more int tes (Fig. 418). The 
court was the only part of the divine house which was really 
public; only those privileged by their religious calling or social 
rank penetrated beyond it, and, the better to emphasise the 
division, a partition-wall, the postern of which was carefully 
closed in general, barred the ambulatory between the enclosing 
and the sanctuary 

to the height of the 
pronaos; the vulgar were 
never, it would seem, 
admitted to view the 
scenes from the life and 
ars of Horus with which 
the inner walls were 
adorned. When the pro- 
naos had been passed 
through, the sort of fore- 
court into which one 
entered, consisting of a 
postyle h 
Vit. 42k pronesiate woonweay prone nine and itsadjacent chambers, 
THAWLA OW RHONSC. (Phot. Beto) was more or less on the 
ancient plan, but the 

ged in the new manner. 
of the 
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private apartments of the god were 
Passing through an anteroom common to both staircast 
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terrace, the little court giving access to the Chapel of the New 
Year, several dark chapels, and finally the tabernacle of the 
sacred boat were reached. 

In this the Bubastites had = 
replaced the wooden naos 
of antiquity, by a_naos 
of chased and’ polished 
stone; under the Saite: 

each temple contained at 
least one of these, som: 

times of considerable size, 
which was much more the 
e of the god than 
. That at Edfa 
(Fig. 419) has only three 
lines of inscriptions on "9% 135-11 » 
the door-jambs, but it is ‘Phot. beg 
the best of those we 

know as regards beauty of mate 
‘The passage which encloses the naos-chamber on three 
bordered by chapels assigned to the gods of the Enneas; that 
at the end, where the rites of worship were carried on while 
the chamber of the boat remained closed, was here called the 
Forge, in memory of the blacksmiths who helped Horus to 
conquer Egypt, and who were supposed to have been his first 
priests, T'may add in 

conclusion that the ter- 
races, formerly forsaken, 
or given up to the sacred 
astronomers, had acquired 



































al and finish of workmanship. 




























considerable importane 
thanks to the expansion 
of the Osirian myths. On 





appointed days the mys- 
teri of the passion and 
resurre 
celebrated here in shrines 
(Fig. 420), or before = = 
Stele designed for this yao, grax xiosn ov Taajaw at rine 
purpose; the parapets," (Phot. Beats) 
which were made very 
high, prevented the people from secing anything of the spectacle 
offered to the priests and their associates. 
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Such was the final type of the Egyptian temple. It had already 
taken form under Alexander, and it persisted throughout the 
last centuries of paganism, 
subject to the one 
ations which local worship 
imposed on its architects. 
As Denderah, forinstance, 
was the palace of Hathor, 
the columnsof the pronaos 
had the Hathor-capital 
with four faces, and the 
ceiling rested on a forest 
of immense. sistra (Fig. 
421), At Kom-Ombo, 
where the worship of a 
single divinity had given 
way, under the Theban Pharaohs, to that of the twin gods Ho- 
rus and Set, and afterwards, when Set was proscribed for the 
murder of Osiris, that of Horus and Sobek, a single dwelling 
would not have sufficed for the habitation of two beings so 
diverse as the falcon and the crocodile; the temple was accord- 
ingly divided into two parallel aisles joined together in the 
longer axis, but it cannot be described as two adjoining temples; 

though there are 
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| two separate rooms 
for the boats, the 
whole forms but a 
single block en- 
compassed by a 
corridor, along 
which are the rooms 
of the Enneas, those 
on the south for 
| Sobek, those on 
the north for Ho- 
rus. In the same 
manner the other 











| constituentsarenot 
Y 435.—80UTH FRONT OF THE TRO ye ISts AT doubled, but are 
Vile miants Mie IstoATION. (Phat Ford)" divided each into 





two sectors belong- 

ing respectively to the hawk and the crocodile according as to 

whether they are situated north or south of the diameter’ drawn 
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from east to west. Neither are there two pylons, but between 
the towers of the usual pylon are twin doors, the openings of which 
correspond to those giving access to the two chambers of the 
sacred boats. We have thus a pronaos, a hypostyle hall, three 
bi-lobate rooms, if | may so express it, and at their sides the 
usual closets and staircases. Two stone walls with two ambu- 
latories ran round these; the exterior wall abutted on the pylon 
it Edfa, but the in- 
terior wall formed a 
prolongation of the 
pronaos north and south; 
it was furnished on the 
east with a row of cells, 
probably to lodge the 
officiating priests, three 
for Horus on the north- 
east, three for Sobek on 
the south-east; in the 
centre, on the line of 
junction, a staircase led 
to upper storeys now 
perct aed: The plan, 
drawn on paper, shows 
us a monument too wide 
for its length, the dis- 
proportion of which must 
have emphasised the hea- 
viness for which Egyptian 
architects are blamed. We 
ask, indeed, with some 
uneasiness if the effect 
of that gaping double 
void between the towers of the pylon can have failed to be 
disastrous; perhaps, however, there was no pylon, but merely a 
wall like that which encloses the court of Amenophis Ill. at Luxor. 
Apart from this point, as to which there is no certainty, the 

lars and travellers who visit Kom-Ombo find nothing to 
offend the eye (Fig. 422); the master who conceived and executed 
it under the Ptolemies reconciled the general traditions of the 
school and the exigencies of religion with a great deal of tact. 

Temples on a smaller scale, such as I have called the temple 
of the small town, lent themselves less readily to changes than 
the others. Although they remained faithful to the Ramesside 
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tradition, the examples at Sanhur, at El-Kalaa, near Coptos, of 
Assuin, of Dakhlah in the Great Oasis, of Kasr-Kariin (Fig. 423) 
‘and even that ct Medinet- Habit 

(Fig. 424), all dating from the 
period, have not proved 
sufficiently attractive to engage the 
attention of archaeologists. Others 
are but the accessory features of 
ing, such as the 
el of Hathor at Ph 
y court and single 
amber. The best specimen of 
e is the charming temple of 
Hathor and Amonophis,at Obed: 
Me ed the artists 







































the entrance gor 
which leads from the base of Kurnet- 
sansaxp mvroervia Murai to the Valley of the Queens, 
(Ph and the Coptic monks who occupied 
it for a long time rebuilt the brick 
art bestowed on it by the Ptol 
it 

























forms. 
le, the f 


only orname: 
being the to 
ito woich 
crown thew 
(Fig. 425). 1 
isa vestibule sup- 
ported by two co!- 
umns with floriated 
capitals, separated 
from the pronaos 
by the usual parti- "104s 
tion-wall (Fig.426); “*? ° 
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the three sanctuaries adjoin the pronaos, side by side, and a 
staircase against the western wall led to the terraces. The pro- 
portions, the co- 











four, the illumina- =; 
tion, are all of ot 
extraordinary re- 





finement, and even 
the sculpture is 
good for the peri- 
od; theseven masks 
of Hathor in a line 
over the door on 
the front wall of 
the pronaos, form y,,.qqsnaeavins 
an unexpectedly (Phe 
agreeable friez 
ie two other chapels in the plain on the left bank, south of 
Medinet-Habi, are far from possessing the same attraction for 
the traveller. "The nearer of the two, called by the natives Kasr- 
cl-Aguz, which was dedicated to a local saint by the Ptolemic 
was preceded by a portico, but it consists only of a wide vest 
bule, and three dark chambers in a line one behind the othe: 
The ‘other, the Kasr-el-Shalauit, was built for the Isis of Her- 
monthis under Otho, Vespasian’ and Domitian, and finished by 
Hadrian and Antoninus 
Pius; it contains an iso- 
lated sanctuary in the 
middle, two little rooms 
on the north-west, three 
on the south-west, and 
in the last of these, the 
narrow staircase leading 
to the roof-terraces. These 
little temples must not be 
confused with the Mam- 
misi, the house of re- 
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treat to which the god- 

dess retired every year 
YG. 443 TOWELE OF TAFEH mEVORE to spend in ritual ‘Soli- 
MRSTORATION. (Phot. E. Bragach) tude the unclean weeks 





of travail and conval 

cence. We know by the scenes depicted at Luxor and Dér- 

el-Bahari, that the queens or mother-divinities were placed in 
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a kind of quarantine at the birth of their children, but their 
usual prison was concealed in the interior of their houses. Com- 
plete isolation and retirement became 
obligatory under the Ethiopians or the 
Saites. and the first indubitable examples 
of it are contemporary with the Ptole- 
mies. The Mammisi ‘stood at a short 
distance from the principal temple, in 
front of the facade and to the right 
‘on coming out of the pylon at Edfa 
Fig. 427), at Kom-Ombo, at Philae, 
and to the left at Denderah; only in 
one instance, at the temple of Khonsu 
at Karnak, was it placed behind the 
facade, almost in the shadow of the 
western wall of the hypostyle hall. In 
general, it was built in the form of 
the hypethral temple, which had_been 
«| abandoned since the Eighteenth Dyna- 
sty, and it consisted almost everywhere 
yi. tu PEAN ov THe of ‘a single room, surrounded by a 
(initer Basu) colonnade, and preceded sometimes by a 
court and’a monumental doorway; the 
columns are of the Hathoric order at Edfa, images of the god 
Bes being applied to them at Denderah, with the complication 
of a floriated capital at Phil. The Mammisi_ of Opet at Karnak 
is conceived in a totally different spirit, which I attribute to a 
purely local cause. Popular piety had enshrined the most deeply 
venerated of Thebanrelics, 
the head of Osiris, in the 
very building where it was 
supposed the godwasborn 
‘of Opet and the shrine 
had been placed against 
the ordinary Mammi 
New arrangements were 
necessitated by anew use; 
the chamber of travail with 
its Hathor-columns was 
accompanied by corridors 
and rooms, the most re- 
mote of which, a sort of sculptured crypt, was the tabernacle, 
or rather the Cenotaph of the god. 
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Like the plan, the elements of construction and decoration 
were directly derived from those of the Ramesside age, but the 
use of them had been systematised and defined. The idea that 
not only the whole temple, but each of its chambers, was an 
image of the world, predominates more and more, and manifests 
itself even in minute details of ornamentation. Thus the lower 
part of the walls was covered with a flora and a fauna the variety of 
which increased from century to century, from Edfai to Kom-Ombo, 
Denderah and Phila. Bouquets of field and river flowers, buds 
ei Linessioe oe lotus i tkiciote 
and marshes in the midst of 
which oxen wander and birds 
nestle, processions of Niles and 
Nomes bearing the customa 
tribute in great profusion, all 
that land and river produce was 
figured by the Ptolemaic and 
Roman architects, in places where 
the Ramessids had prescribed 
a plain, smooth band, painted 
black, and separated from the 
carved panels of the wall by 
superposed lines of red, yellow 
and white. This rustic deco- 
ration admitted, in addition 
to natural forms, conventional 
motives, flowers united into arti- 
ficial bouquets interlace- mio. 10-0 
ments, divine emblems such as (aa 
the lily crowned with feathers 
of Nefer-temu, even prisoners bound together in couples at the 
stake, The decoration of ceilings was no longer restricted to a 
sprinkling of yellow stars on a dark blue ground, or a flight of 
vultures; they exhibit the constellations of the Egyptian heavens 
with their protecting divinities or their conventional animal sil- 
houettes; in certain chambers in the Chapels of the New Year and 
the Osirian processional altars on the terraces at Denderah, 20% 
acs composed in imitation of those of the Greeks, replace the 
stellar imagery of purely Egyptian origin. Between plinth and 
cornice, that is to say, according to doctrine, between heaven 
and earth, there was a like profusion of pictures. There are no 
longer only two or three registers upon the walls, but five or 
six or more, and their a ae was the natural consequence 
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of the auxiliary virtue attributed to divine figures and th 
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actions. If 





two or three scattered divinities preserved a chapel from destruction, 
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minute as the d: 






twenty or more would necessarily 
increase the security. Moreover, 
the empty spaces between the 
like so many 

breaches, through which evil in- 
fluences might penetrate; artists 
best to reduce them 
nereasing the number and 
length of formulae and explana- 
tory texts, Thus the Ptolemaic 
and Roman temples are literally 
peppered with scenes and in- 
scriptions, the closer and more 
late of construction 

es; a hall of medium size 
Denderah, Ombo or 
428) contains more 
the great hypostyle hall 


(Pus Fisica)” of Karnak. And in many cases, 
the magic of this external defence 


was doubled by an internal defence known only to the i 
ings there are few excmples of secre 





corridors or 


i 








tiated. 
chambers, 
abinets conceal- 








cd in the thickness of the walls. 
I know of one at Abydos in 
the Memnonium of Seti 
anciker at Medinet-Habu in 
the cenotaph of Rameses IIL., 
and finally, one 
of Khonsu to the left of the 
sanctuary. The last is av 
table crypt near the ceiling, 

feet from the ground, in 
the space between two acces- 
sible chapels, and was perhaps 
the hiding-place of the priest 
who pronounced the oracles. 
On the other hand, the Ptole- 
maic and Roman temples al- 
ways contain a number more 








n the temple 


erie 





(Phat Sropeas) or less great, which are group- 
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ed in general round the Serf of the boat. They seem to 
have been built after the downfall of the national dynasties to 


















receive the sacred treasures, the precious utensils, the jewels, statues, 
and mystic emblems, all the material used by Pharaoh in the 
rites he alone could celebrate, which naturally fell into disuse 
when foreign monarchs ascended the throne; it was stored in 
subterranean cells, in the hope that the day would come when 
the ancient sovereignty would be restored, and the antique rites 
would reappear in all their splendour. Edfa possesses at least 
two, and Denderah more than a dozen, some 

‘of which are bare, while others are orna- 
mented with bas-reliefs. which indicate the 
uses to which they were destined. Although 
they were entered only by a few priests, 
their sculptures are as carefully executed and 
as delicate in style as those of the public 
rooms; the god, who could see everything, 
would not have tolerated mediocrity in his 
seeret places, any more than in his public 
domain, Such a room was entered by an aper- 
ture, sometimes on a level with the floor, 
sometimes placed so high that it could not 
be entered without a ladder; a movable stone, 
concealed in the decoration, masked this in- 
gress, known only to the priests, who trans- 
mitted the secret from generation to genera- 
tion. 

Pillars and columns were modified by the ric. 4:0.—rnan ano 
same influences as mural decoration, not in PLEVATION oF aw 
the base and the shaft, which remained essen- "(Ant Lemus 
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tially identical with those of the Ramesside age, but in the capi- 
tal. The pillar was used much less than in earlier times; or at 
least we rarely see it in 
the temples which have 
survived. On the other 
hand, the evolution of 
columns and their capitals, 
once initiated, continued 
rapidly, and a hasty survey 
of some of the most fae 
mous temples, those of 
Edfa or Philie, show what 
a variety of forms it en- 
yowsavmar gendered; the number was 
so great as to suggest to 
architects a highly ingeni- 
their Ramesside predecessors had, as 
arule, allowed only a single kind in any one part of a building, 
and even when they introduced two, as in their hypostyle halls, 
rigorously restricted each to the special place assigned to it, 
later architects mingled them all, 
such a manner that each kind 
was represented by two symmetrical 
examples in the general scheme; thus 
at Edfa, the daetyliform or papyriform 
capitals which succeed each other in 
the west portico of the great court 
have their counterpart at the same 
height and in the corresponding row 
in the east portico. When once this 
principle had been laid down, it was 
applied assiduously, and its effect was 
to co-ordinate the somewhat vague 
sensations evoked in the spectators 
mind by the infinite diversity of types. 
When we enter the court at Edfi, 
or the long porticoes of Tiberius at 
: Philee (Fig. 429), we are struck 
sglatine neck (Museum tively by the impression of unity they 
Cairo). (Phot Legrain} "give, and on reflection we perceive 
that this unity arises from the symmetry 
observed between one side and the other in the use of capitals, 
In the beginning, the Saites were content to utilise the styles 
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for which the monuments of the past furnished models, even 
those which might have been supposed to have been entirely dis- 
credited. Thus at Elephantine we 

columns with six- 


















find polygon 
teen faces erected by sis 
and bearing his name. This, how- 





ever, was 


exceptional, and the 
led proto-Doric order was 
never used after his time, save 
in those cases where the Ptolemies 
deliberately imitated the fashions 
of the Eighteenth Dyn 
the chapel of the 

which they aspired to pass off as 
a work of Thothmes Ill. Every- 
where else, they adhered to the 
styles preferred by the Ramessids, 
d dactyliform 
es where 





























almost unrecognisable. It even 
pened sometimes that their new 
conception of an order so far triumphed over the old that the 
Hathor capital no longer consisted merely of two female masks 
welded together at the nape of the neck, not always with a very 
happy effect, even at Dér-el-Bahari; it was expanded into four 
faces, united by 

the folds of the 
headdress, and the 
square cube which 
crowned them 
showed over each 
anaosbetween two 
volutes (Fig. 430). 
The column thus 
terminated has the 
form of a gigan 
sistrum, and in 
spite of the want 
of proportion be- 
tween the shaft and the head, it has a grand appearance; 
is nothing more impressive in Egypt than the Hathor-portico at 
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Denderah. At Phike, in the kiosk of Necta- 
nebus (Fig. 431) and in the colonnade of the 
Mammisi (Fig. 432), the architect has intro- 
duced the Hathorian motive as a sort of 
abacus or cube between the architrave and 
other capitals with floriated decorations. 
The combination has a certain bizarre grace 
not unpleasing; the art with which the 
sistrum is incorporated with the bouquet 
from which it rises is truly admirable. ‘The 
modifications to which the papyriform column 
was subjected are no less happy. The first 
step was to apply four or more bunches. of 
flowers to the edges of the open corolla, 
ah which clothed its nudity; the details of this 
addition, conventionalised more and more, 
soon gave the whole the appearance of a 
heraldic lily. This same ornament laid upon 
the lotus or palm-leaf capitals, reduced them 
by degrees to identity with the papyriform 
capital; towards the end of the Ptolemaic 
id under the Caesars, the o 
forms of the three orders had become 
hardly more than an almost. invisible 
support on which motives borrowed from 
the flora of the country, leaves, flowers, 
buds, g clusters of dates and 
bunches of grapes, rose in vigorous profu- 
sion. All these were not heaped up or 
applied haphazard; the various elem 
were gradually combined with an exqu 
site sense of arrangement and proportio 
designers did not create them all at 
once, and we can follow the development 
of their ideas from the relatively simple 
essays of Edfi to the more cunning 
complexities of Phike and Esneh. The 
hypostyle hall of the great temple of 
Isis at Phil: undoubtedly ec 
most perfect achievement 
Not only are the motives the 
on each of the capitals incone asneamean 2 fe a 
and tasteful; they heightened the effect “Ciiru), yPhot E. Brugsch) 
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of these by shades of green, blue, red, and yellow incomparably 


soft and harmon 
ment of the bari 
soon destroy, are amor 
and most delicate creat 
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the Thel 








TIL had 










two doors of the origi 

















under the name of Philip 
us and Alexander Aigos, 
transformed the columned chapels 
in which Thothmes IIL. and Ameno- 


1 plan, one 
of which, however, that at the back, 








pus; those painted columns, which the enlarge- 
at Assua 

the purest 
ins not only 
of Egyptian, but of any art. It would 
seem that in Upper Egypt, at any 
rate, the first Ptolemics merely 

d and restored the buildings of 


will 

















appeared, The great temple 
of Amon was encumbered with ex- TiNitaeANt (Moxcom’ Catto). 
voto off ys and statues, and the (Phot. E. Br 
ruins which the Ethiopian and As- 
n invasions had accumulated 

















Fig. 48% PsasneEniCH's 1 
(Gritish Muscum, London). 


any of the others, was being bui 
when, the town having revolted, 











had never been restored com- 
Alll this rubbish, which was 
to contemporaries, was 
buried in an immense favissa dug 
out between the hypostyle hall and 
the seventh pylon; then the eastern 
walls of the hypostyle hall were 
consolidated, the level of the floor 
was raised a little, the pavement was 
replaced, and the bases of the col- 
umns, already eaten away by salt- 
petre, were restored. The monumen- 
tal doorway in front of the temple 
of Khonsu was entirely rebuilt (Fig. 
434). The oratory of the Theban 
Ptah (Fig. 435) was restored, and 
a last pylon, more immense’ than 
n front of the pylon of Rameses Il, 
Ptolemy Soter Il. destroyed it 
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in the year 87 B. C. On the other bank 
of the ‘iver Ptolemy IV. Philopator and 
Ptolemy Euergetes founded, in the place 
ofa rutoed| ehrine Of Aracnopl tala tte 
little temple of Dér-el-Medinet, dedicated, 
as Ihave already said, to the goddess 
Hathor and the magician Amenophis, son 
of Hapu, whose worship was then so 
popular. “Their activity was not confined 
to the limits of the ancient capital; 
wherever we go in Middle Egypt and in 
the Delta, we find grandiose traces of 
at Sebennythos, at Xois, at Bubastis, 
at Heracleopolis, ‘at Oxyrrhynchos, at 
Hermopolis, at Kau-cl-Kebir, at Akhmim, 
and chaotic though the remains of their 
work are, we are obliged to admit 
that in dimensions at least they bear 
comparison with the most important monu- 
ments of the Theban age. We should, however, 
have some difficulty in determining what was 
its general character, if the Said had not pre- 
served certain temples, intact, or nearl 
at Esneh, Edfa, Kom-Ombo, Ass ila 
(Fig. 409). ‘The Romans continued the work of 
the Ptolemies; the few buildings or fragme 
of buildings which date from their dom 
such as the pronaos of Esneh and the kiosk at 
Ph ig. 436), show that the schools of 
ecture had not degenerated under their 
Phils was to the later centuries what 
Karnak had been to the earlier ages, the fa- 
voured spot where all the sovereigns had work- 
ed uninterruptedly, and consequently where 
the successive phases of the evolution of art 
may be most clearly observed (Fig. 437), Am: 
ad balk Ai chanel theres andl a HORELOE 
tanebus had put up first a gatewav and then 
jon which marked the southern landing- 
for travellers coming from the south. 
Piolemy Philadelphus demolished the building 
of Amasis, and devised the present temple 
(Fig. 438), pylons (Fig. 439), courts, hypostyle 
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Fig. 441), which where 
Towards 





hall (Fig, 440), sanctuary, and mamm 
decorated by his Macedonian or Ethiopi: 
e northern end of the 









rights of the 
but having 
this act of 
he returned to the native 
tradition in the great 
southern colonnade and 
the unfinished kiosk, in- 
correctly called the Kiosk 
of Trajan. It was also 
purely on the Egyptian 
system that Claue 
built the sanctuay 
Hadrian the propy 
the west. The town occupied all th 
temple; towards the close of the 














Her (Museum, Cairo) 
E Brugsch) 








c not filled by the 


ry of our era, it was 























(Phot E.Bragsch.) 






anifestations of Egyptian 
n by reign, 
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Beyond lay what was still Egypt for a 
time, but an Egypt which had. relapsed 
into a semi-barbarous state, and in which 
artistic life was only maintained by the effort 
of a foreign will. The kings of Ethiopi 
who disputed the possession of the Nubian 
marches first with the Ptolemies and then 
with the Caesars, have left few traces of 
their supremacy there. They founded two 
temples, however, at least, one near Dabiid 
(Fig. 442), some half dozen miles south of 
Philze. the other atDakkeh, on what was prob- 
ably the site of an oratory of Thothmes IIL.; 
the Ptolemies completed the first, the Ro- 
mans enlarged the second, and when they 
had thoroughly colonised the country, the 
built small chapels here and there; at Tafel 
43), at Kartassi, at Dendar, at Mahar- 
ind ‘a great temple at Kalabshah, The 
plan (Fig. 444) is that used in Egypt proper 
at the same period, but the execution is less careful. Kalabshah 
is not unlike Edfi, and is imposing in spite of the obliquity 
of its pylon and the disproportion between its depth on. the 

main axis and the breadth of 
its facade;_but Dakkeh (Fig. 
445) when it was intact, made 
a far more favourable impres- 
sion. The Ethiopian king Er- 
gamenes first raised a small 
shrine to Thoth-Paotnuphis, to 
commemorate the taking’ of 
Dodecaschoenus, (i.e. the terri- 
tory of the Cataract between 
Philew and Syene), from the 
Macedonians. Ptolemy Philo- 
pator and Ptolemy Physcon 
successively added to ita sékos, 
a pronaos with two columns 
in the facade, and a pylon; 
less than a century later, Au- 
gustus surrounded the primi- 
tive chapel with a number of 
new buildings; on the east, an 
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icula dedicated to the two lions of the Heliopolitan Enn 





and Tefnut, on the south a sancwary with its naos in 











t of steps leading to the terrace of 
double stone wall, which made the 
on destined to protect the village of Pselchis 
barbarians. 
t against the 
in front of the 
grotto in which lies the 
local saint who was wor- 
shipped here, and_ its 
quay, the hal gate 
which precedes the pro- 

the pronaositself 
e agreeable in desig 
¢ chapel hewn in the — 
sandstone of the quarries ric. 4#0—starverre: oF neceanewr ostiis 
of Kartassi in the first (Bescam, Ceir). (Phot, E: Brug) 
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. but it owes its more picturesque charm to its 
ind of rocky spur on the 1 Ik. Mahar- 
. the southernmost temple built by the Emperors, is also 
the latest. Seen from outside, 
it isa rectangular box, dull and 

heavy in appearance; ‘inside, 
is a court bordered by colonnades 
on the south, west, and north, 
and towards the north-east angl 
a block of masonry in the thi 
ness of which is a spiral staircase, 
the only one of its kind in the 
southern regions. Beyond Mahar- 
raka, there are no memorials of 
the Latin domination save at Ib- 
rim, where the eastern door of 
the ‘wall still exists (Fig. 448), 
while towards the northern ex- 
tremity of the plateau there is a 
nondescript building, half temple, 
half barrack, which certainly dates 

from the time of SeptimiusSever- _* 
us. This outpost of the Empire ‘ 
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evidently remained its artistic, as well as its 
political dependency, but did its influence ex- 
tend further south, to the territories connected 
with the kingdom of Meroi We know so 
little of the history of Ethiopia after the time 
of Tirhakah and his immediate successors, that 
it is difficult to say anything definite on this 
head. The tombs of the Ethiopian Pharaohs, 
the plans and designs of which have survived, 
are obviously derived from the pyramid-mastabas 
of the Theban age. (Fig. 449). They include a 















yyramid, in fact, but it rests on a low base, 
jas a sharper point than the Memphite pyramids, 
and tori dividing its faces;_a monumental door, 





or even a pylon, marks the entrance of the 
chambers, which are frequently decorated with 
bas-reliefs (Fig. 450). Long after Tirhakah, the 
temples continuied to be purely Egyptian in type, 
though they show a slovenliness of execution 
which betrays the unskilfulness of their archi- 

tects and stone-cutters, but 
towards the close of the first 
century after Christ, Greek 





























(Museum, Cairo). 
(Phot. E- Brugsch,) 


elements began to mingle with the Pharaonic, 
and a hybrid style was formed, of which the 
temple of Messaurat is the best known example 
so far (Fig. 451). It dates from the third 
century of our era, that is to say, from the 
last days of the monarchy. Meroitic art ma 
have long survived the downfall of the dyna: 
of Egyptian origin; I am inclined to recog- 
nise its influence in what we know of Axu- 
mitan art. 

Architecture then had been dead for some 
time in Egypt proper, when the last and most 
obscure of its progeny perished on foreign 
soil. It was still so vital and so. magnificent 
in the third century, when it produced Ombos 
and Esneh, that we cannot explain its sudden 
downfall by inherent causes. Up to its supreme 
moment, its masters knew their craft thoroughly, 
and applied its principles with incontestable 
superiority; it would surely have subsisted for 
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centuries longer, if it had not been 
so thoroughly impregnated with 
the religious conceptions to which 
it owed its inspirations, that it 
could not survive them. “The Ro- 

i J even the G 
temple, had hardly any constituent 
which were exclusively 
; at the price of certain 
fications of no great impor- 
jent themselves to the 
Chris- 
tianity, and furnished it with sui- 
table churches, But the arrange- 
ts which made yptian 
ode of 
and their 
co longer any reason 
for existence in relation to the 
new God, What need was there 
for the chambers of the boat, the shrine of statues, the chambers 
of the Enneas, the hypostyle halls, the pronaos, in a religion 
the whole ritual of which was performed in public, and in which 
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the paraphernalia of images and vases was reduced almost to 
nothing? Christ and his saints did not hide in dim recesses, 
and did not rigorously exclude certain categories of the faithful; 
Syifiang! wide thelridoors, snd allowes all who jeibod thelr 
community to approach them freely. Those of the Egyptians 
who rallied to them could not help renouncing their national 
architecture, as they had renounced their national 
writing; both were too close a reflection of the 
antique’ religion to survive it. 











2. SCULPTURE. 

Sculpture did not offer such a vigorous re: 
tance to the action of centuries as architectus 
yet it had its happy seasons, and at vari 
times produced works which deserve to rank 
very highly in the estimation of our contempor- 
a 











Many of these works were still of the Theban 
school. We know how, rather more than a 
century after the death of Rameses Ill., the 
priests of Amon usurped authority and ruled 
over the Thebaid, sometimes under the title of 
High Priest, sometimes under that of King. 
‘They allowed their relatives to set up statues 
in the temples, and this privilege, continuing 
throughout five or six centuries, ended by en- 
cumbering the halls with works, many of which, 
if not actually bad, lack originality. The favour- 
ite attitude was inelegant. It represents the 
sitter swathed in the closely fitting mantle from 
which only the hands emerge, squatting on 
the ground, the thighs drawn up to the chest, 
the arms crossed on the knees (Fig. 452). How was it possible 
to get any effect out of an attitude which condemned the model 
to be nothing but-a bundle with a head? It had been. popular 
since the Twelfth Dynasty, and there are good examples of it 
Of the time of Thothmes ill, in the Senmut of Cairo’ and that 
of Berlin; but under the High Priests and the Saites, it became 
almost obligatory for the ex-votoes of the temples. All the merit 
of these figures |, which is often very delicate, 
as i which an expression of joyous 
youth and good-nature atones for the clumsiness of the whole, 
and the Petubastis at Cairo (Fig. 453). In cases where the model 
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consented to adopt a less irksome position, 
our admiration is no longer confined to 
the head, and the fine qualities of the school 
are revealed. They proclaim themselves in 
the limestone statuette of Osorkon IL, drag- 
ging himself along the ground, and pushing 
jefore him a boat (now mutilated), as an 
offering to his god (Fig. 454); and again, 
though in a lesser degree, in the alabaster 
Amenartas so much admired by Mariette 
(Fig. 455); the face is doleful and lifeless, 
but the modelling of the bust and abdomen 
is chaste and delicate. The Ankhnasnufiabri 
(Fig. 456) of Cairo might almost bear com- 
arison with the Amenartas, but for the 
eneciee which weighs down her head, and 
the heavy pillar against which she is set; 
the features have a somewhat affected 
delicacy, but the rest is poor in design. 

indeed, is characteristic of the works 
the limbs are often neglected, 











of this peri 
while the face 
carefully treated. 
every one or two passable bodies, we 
shall find some twenty fine heads, such 

energetic hi ad of. the Ethiopian 
h_ (Fig. 457), with his almost 
negroid face, the intelligent head of 
that crafty old peasant, Psammetichus 
I. (ig. 458), the melancholy head of 
Psammetichus Ill, (Fig. 459). The muti- 
lated queen at Cairo, which dates from 
the Ethiopian period (Fig. 460) is a little 
rough, perhaps because of the, material 
in which it is carved, the pink granite 
of the cataract, but it does not lack 
dec - The portrait of 
Mentemhet (Fig. 461), who ruled at 
Thebes at the end of the Twenty-fifth 
Dynasty, is the most vigorous example 
known to us of this last Theban school. 
‘The man was common, even brutal in 0. ALEXANDER, 
appearance, and the ae with "Brugech) 
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which he thought well to crown himself 
on this occasion, was not calculated to 
temper the mulish vulgarity of his counten- 
ance; all the more credit is due to the 
artist. for having built up a work of such 
power that it remains superb in spite of 
mutilation, on such an unpromising foun- 
dation, ‘The statues of Nsiptah (Fig. 462 
and 463) son of Mentemhet and his he 
in the administration of the principality 
of Amen, are not marked by the same 
almost exces m; nervertheless, the 
sculptor has ly reproduced the 
expression of self-sufficiency and_aristo- 
cratic inanity which differentiates this per- 
sonage from his father. I might enumerate 
some nine or ten examples which, though 
not equal to this, will bear comparison 
with it; one among them, the Thouéris at 

Cairo,demands speci- 
al mention for its 
monstrosity of con- 
ception. It repre- 
sents neither a hu- 
man being nor a normal animal (Fig. 464), 
but a hippopotamus with a huge muzzle, 
smiling jaws, flabby breasts, and swollen 
abdomen, the form in which the Eg 
incarnated one of the divine protectresses 
of maternity. Rising elegantly upon her 
hind legs, her two forepaws resting upon 
symbolical knots of rope, she is cut out 
of a block of green breccia with a 
precision which what redeems the 
strangeness of her appearance, but all 
the skill of the technique fails to mask 
her hideousness; one cannot but pity the 
master- craftsman whose religion obliged 
him to treat a motive so unfavourable 
to art seriously. 










































































1G. 480.—THE SA Alll the schools of Northern Egypt put 
Mos tants together have not given us one half of 
(Musser Alesandri)- that which has been bequeathed us by 
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the Theban School. The Memphite School 
has left_us a few busts of kings, Saite or 
Ptolemaic, (Fig. 465) and certain rare statues, 
distinguished by that characteristically soft 
and delicate execution which has made it 
possible for us to recognise its existence: 
these are, a full-length statue of Psammet- 
ichus 1. (Fig. 467), a statue of a priest 
holding an Osiris before him (Fig. 466), a 
statue of a youthful Horus, naked, his finger 
to his lip, the plait over his ear, the uraeus 
‘on his forchead ( 468), a statuette of an 
i lying face downwards on his 
base, and raising his head in the first spasm 
of resurrection. The four monuments of 
Psammetichus in green breccia preserved in 
the Cairo Museum, which belong to the be- 
ginning of the Persian period, are the most 
remarkable. I deliberately pass over the table 
of offeriage) whlch te icrely algecd nies 
is; the Isis (Fig. 470), 
4 it originally stood, are mark- 
admitted, by a flatness of 
painful contrast to the supreme 
I of their technique. The modelling is correct, 
but soft and nerveless, the eyes empty, the 
smiles inane, the faces inanimate; they ar 
fact, a perfect anticipation of those reli 
es which abound in our modern e 
siastical warehouses. The cow which accom- 
panied them (Fig. 472) is posed in the same 
manner as that of Naville, and also wears the 
two huge feathers of Hathor; Psammetichus is 
standing in the shadow of her head, in the 
tude of Amenophis II. ‘The Saite sculptor, 
his Theban predecessor, was unable to 
we the legs of his beast, and has retained 

a stone partition between her belly and the 
ground; nevertheless, he was determined to 
show her complete on either side, so to her 
one head, she has two chests in profile, two 10. 484. 
bodies and two sets of legs. The contours have 
an unpleasant dryness due to the hardness of 
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the stone, but the modelling is extraordinarily 
fine and’ the faces both of man and goddess 
are marked by a serenity touched with me 
choly. 
and one we greatly admired before se 
group of Dér-el-Bahari. The mythologii 
perhaps embarrassing 
but the formula of the workshop 



























milch-cow; she hi ce and all the 
insipidity of the Isis and Osiris. Beyond these 
ces, | know of none which deserve mention, 
t there are so many statues of the Saite age 
ered in museums with no indication of their 
in, that we may be sure some of these will 
to be assigned to the Memphite School, 
inted with its charac- "Museum, ¢ 

this period. The (ot & Br 
ols of the Delta 
are no more familiar to 
reasor must be cont 
to recognise the general fe 
without attempting to distinguish local 
liarities. 

Saite artists did not forsake either granite 
or the softer materials, limesto 
stone; they showed, irked pre 
ence for ha rained stones such as 
basalt, serpentine, and excelle 
g them supple. 
fine works may therefore be 
generally at a glance by the be: 
substance, and the pellucid polish with which 
clothed it; but in addition to these 
material indications, there are others more 
subtle which result from the manner in which 
they interpreted the human form. On the 
one hand, they tended to conventionalise 

nia, 460 it more and more, and they modelled it 
xewrnitx stares from the drawings of masters, and the pattern- 
(Put E''Bragch) books of the workshop rather than from 
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— =] nature; excavators have found, 
f and are still finding in the ruins, 
what may be described as ready- 
made statues, some _ entirely 
blocked out in the rough (Fig. 473), 
others with the bodies finished, 
and a shapeless block of stone 
left for the head (Fig. 474), to 
await the client whose 
it was to receive; also feet, 
arms and heads in different stages 
of preparation, which were used 
for the instruction of pupils, or 
were the products of their ex- 
periments. Under the influence of 
this method, the science of ana- 
—= tomy languished, contours became 
via. yy nmap AND NEST OF A soft, the muscles relaxed and were 
(Phot Biuguch incorrectly placed, the planes of 
the flesh were merged one into 
the other and became perfectly smooth. On the other hand, 
great pains were taken to make the head as exact a reproduction 
of the original as possible, and in order 
to succeed in this, sculptors were no longer 
content to render the features of the f 
very faithfully in the stone; they gave much 
attention to the modelling of the neck and 
skull, which had h therto been neglected. 
Our ‘museums contain examples of these 
disconcerting statues, in which the feebleness 
of the body is in such striking contrast to 
the truth of the face. The wrinkles of the 
forehead are emphasised with serupulou: 
insistence, the sunken eyes and the crows’ 
» the muscles which 
encircle the nostrils, the laughing lines of 
the mouth, the curve or the flatness of the 
nostrils; the double-statues no longer re 
present’ their master as uniformly young 
if he is mature or old they show the 
stigmata of age. The head at Berlin yo. 4s—man axn 
(Fig. 475) like that in the Louvre (Fig-476), js" oF & woxax 
is the unflattered portrait of a Memphite “Phot, Bissing) 
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citizen, whose ugliness has been transferred to green 
or serpentine with the mechanical precision of a photog 
e. The skull of the shaven 
priest at Cairo (Fig. 477) is 
minutely modelled as if the 
alptor had been commis- 
sioned to make an anatomical 
model for a medical school; 
it shows every bump, every 
depression, all the asymmetries, 
and a doctor could tell at a | 
glance if there were congenital If 



















efects in the origin: 
This recrudescence of realism 
is not to be attributed to the | 











; the Greeks of the 
fourth centuries B.C. 
did not carry this al | 
striving after resembla 
far. It was the natural develop- 
ment, and as it were the con- 
sequence of the ancient theory 
of the double, and was produced under the influence of the 
changes introduced into 
costume by the fashion of 
period. After the 
Twenty-sixth Dy it 
would seem that the use 
of the wig gradually be- 
came less general, and 
that it disappeared entirel 
unde; thet Persians: Tbe 
priests, who kept their 
skulls bare for reasons of 
professional cleanliness, 
Fivod, ik may be anid 9th 
uncovered 
aye > those members 
‘Museum, Alerandra). : other upper cl 
were not _affili 
to the priesthood, acquired the habit of we 
Once again it was 
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ligious dogma which drew art 
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into a new path, and when artists copied the head so exactly, 
it was in the hope of securing for the double all the benefits 

















VIG, 491.—CROWNED COLOSSUS IN THE ISLAND OF ARGO. 


he had enjoyed on earth. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the example thus set by the Memphite School should’ have 
heen followed by. all the’ others. The few ‘Theban_ statues. of 
Ptolemies which have survived betray a 

like interest in the accidents of the face. 
Those of the princes of Asyit, which seem 
to be related to the Hermopolitan School, 
show traces of the same influence, and 
those of the Tanite School which we find 
at Cairo (Fig. 479) have not escaped it, 
a fact which will surprise noone, seein 
that an analogous tendency makes itse 
felt in the earliest of its productions, the 
sphinxes of Amenemhat Ill, Nevertheless, 
in the cities colonised by the Macedonians, 
at Alexandria, at Memphis, and even at 
Thebes, the sight of Greek statues, and 
perhaps contact with the masters who exe- 
cuted them, had finally made some im- 
pression on’ the natives, and though they 
never entirely abandoned their ancestral 
rw col! ail’axo aw traditions, they hellenised them to some 
Mrmomax sowc® extent. The ‘Theban Colossus of Ameno- 
Cha E argc) phis, son, of Hapu (Fig: 478), is purely 
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Egyptian, and that which represents an Alexander Aigos (Fig. 480) 
has no exotic clements save the arrangement of the hair and 
the cast of the face. In 
the Alexandrian statuette 
(Figs. 481, 482), the atti- 
tude and costume are, on 
the other, hand, purely 
Egyptian, but the Gree 
afllatus has passed over 
the body, ng every 
part of ity the rounded 
ust, the small, firm 
breasts, the closely 
delled ‘belly, the  well- 
developed hip, the slen- 
der, nervous The 
priest Horus (Fig. 483), 
Hidetielioa orl enullagtettmth sore advanced in| exolli ion} 
Egyptian rather than 
body is open to 

the chest is too 






























m, Caio). 















gyptian creation. Here 
criticism; the shoulders are not broad enough 
arrow, and the artist had a difficulty in rendering both the 
e arms and the folds of the chlamys. 
is not bad; the nose is thin 
‘ht, the chin square, the ‘ob- 
stinate, and the whole has a certain g 
resemblance, to the portraits of the young 
Augustus. These hybrid statues we: 
produced at Memphis at this pei 
which is of basalt (Fig. 484), 
our Horus in costume and attitude, while 
the other (Fig. 485), in limestone, represents 
a priest walking and holding a naos in both 
hands; the eyes are inserted, and the 
brows have been blackened with kohol 
whole work is uninterest 
same unskilfulness in the 
figure of our museum (Fig. 48 
though the heads, male (Fig. 489) 
Fig 488), near it give the impression 
Gr eithtal Hecnenes, the dryness of the 
chisel has played the excellent intentions 
of the sculptor false. 























One, 
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(Museum, Cairo). 
(Phot. By 'Brugsch) 
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Certain ancient types were modified in this 
last stage of sculpture; that, for instance, of 
the female sphinx, who began to lean her head 
to one side and to cross her forepaws (Fig, 490), 
No loxiginal’ type waallbarw cf Aiea 
alliance between the Greek and the Egyptian 
spirit; the remnant of creative vigour which 
the old tradition kept alive, had taken refuge 
in Ethiopia, It is not manifested in the crowned 
Colossus of the island of Argo (Fig. 491), nor 
in the few royal statues which have come down 
to us from Argo, Napata, and Meroé; the 

rig. 199), in which a Queen 
ide an Amon, has some 
spite of the imperfection 




















pride and spirit, 
of the execution, but it has no elements which 
are not purely Egyptian. And yet recent exea- 





vations have revealed a new conception of the 
soul among this people which was relapsing 
into barbarism (Fig. 493). Taking as their point 
of departure the bird with a human head w 
had in all times served to express it, they 





substituted a human body for that of the falcon, at first without 


alt 








indi 


Caraca 
an antique st 








the art 





z the proportions; but soon, enlar- 
fing the minleture body to normal dimen [ 
sions, they produced what I 
the soul-statue in contradistinction to the 
double-statue, the figure of a man or woman 
over whose shoulders the falcon's skin 
hangs like a cloak. 
this type ever pene' 
Indeed, soon after its appearance, the purely 
nous schools of sculpture were either 
closed, or, all along the valley, me 
produced artisans incapable of a passable 
work; when, about the beginning of the 
third ‘century, certain towns of the Fayiim 
or the Delta’ wished to erect monuments 
in honour of the Caesars, Commodus or 
they were reduced to borrowing 
itue and re-carving the face 
(Fig. 494), or, if they demanded an or 





t gave them the caricature of a Vaucan). (Phot Pure) 





ve called 





It does not seem that 
fated into Egypt proper. 








ely 











FIG. 40.—STATOR OF A 
a, OxMeY (Magoum, of the 
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Colossus in the antiq) 
Alexandria was on a 
statues of a man and 
woman of the tomb of 
Kom-es-Shugaf 


animal-sculptors were | 

able for some time yet to 
figures of monk- 

eys (Fig. 496), sphinxes 
498), and lions 

assant or seated (Figs. 


Yor, 499), which may be 
taken for livin 


yle (Fig. 495). The hybrid art of 
igher level, as we learn from the two 






































(Museum of the Vatican), (P * Petrie) 
pacific lion of Fig. 500, 
and the Kom-Ombo statue, of which only the crowned head has 
ed (Fi probably among the last efforts of 
gyptian or e of the monuments I have 
met with so f the second half of the 
third century after Christ. 
The history of the 
ogous to that of the statues. It had its glorious moments from 
the eighth to the third century before Christ; it then passed 
through a long period of decadence, and closed towards the 
middle of the third century of our era. A few stele, the 
rescript of Nectanebus on Naucratis, and the Horus with the 
crocodiles (Fig. 
the Cairo Mus 
bear comparison 
best works of, the 
messide 
ment of 
Ptolei erge 
motive unknown in earlier 
periods, that of a Pharaoh 
on horseback charging the 
a in hand 
303). ‘The bas-rliefs 
710, 4h—seunex OF Taz proiac renion Of buildings anterior to 
© "(biuseum, Cairo). (Phot. E- Brogsch) the Greek conquest are of 
a very pure style in the 
Delta, at Beh-bét, for instance, where Nectanebus I. restored 
the temple of Isis; even certain fragments of a temple of Akoris, 
257 s 
















ef is anal- 
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Over-roundn 
more and m 


perimental 


Philie. Figu 


atural, for 














their feature: 
with whom 
hybrid. form: 


Miseum, C 





beast, also abound, and_ thi 


surprising, for sculptors were perp 
them, both in pictures and inse: 
would trace on thin slabs of | 





of contours are indeed the 
in the decoration, defects which became 


the most fron 
dl 


women’ of his family had 
ight to be repre 
temples, and it was a 


found at Sakkarah, would be almost equal 
to those of Seti 1. at Abydos, if their 
cacy were not marred by a certain insipidity. 


leli- 


ess of modelling, and softness 


lefects we note 





nore marked towards the end. 


They make themselves felt even in the ex- 


pieces, and the collection of 


models which every studio possessed, relics 
which are found in quantities in the n 
of the great towns, from Tanis to Edfa and 








res of kings and queens are 

ent (Fig. 504), and this is 
he reigning Pharaoh and the 
immemorial 





ted on the walls of the 
0 customary to lend 
ind goddesses 








s to the gods 
they consorted: 
s of godhead, 





etually called upon to execute 
riptions. One of the masters 
limestone, sometimes squared 


on the surface, the better to instruct the tyro in the proper relation 





fo). (Phot E: Bragech) 
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of parts, the portrait of a Pto- 
lemy or a Cleopatra (Fig. 505), 
in various) skilfully graduated 
stages, from the moment of 
sketching in the silhouette and 
the relief (Fig. 506), until that 
when they are finished in their 
ightest details (Fig. 507). 
Several of these examples are 
masterpieces, and there are 
things in the Cairo Museum, 
such as the head of a lioness 
and the image of a bull, no 
whit inferior in delicacy of 
touch to the best in the temple 
of Abydos or the tomb of Se 
Yet even in these we discern 
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the tendencies which, becoming more and more pronounced, 
brought about irremediable decline. It is not good for an ap- 
entice to be kept exclusively at the reproduction of models, 
however perfect. He loses touch with reality, he becomes a 
machine, and soon he prides himself on being nothing but the 
servile copyist of antique forms. Plato, no doubt, reflected the 
Tete of Biad of hia Egyptian coutemporatics when he prated 
as admirable the persistence with which they had produced the 
same types without change for thousands of years. If, thanks to 
the beauty of its stereotyp- 
ed. designs, late 
retained a cert . 
it soon had nothing of its 
primitive orig 
tive vigour le 
had become mere puppets 
without any anatomical basis, 
the nose became rounder, 
the lips more pouting, the 
thicker, the cheeks’ hea- 
the mouth was set in 
which lifts it at the 
and draws up the 


























nostrils towards the eyes. 
This contraction of the whole 
countenance, slight under the 











first Ptolemies, degenerates 
under their successors and 
the Caesars i 
h gives the person re- 

nted a distressingly silly expression. 

Thebes and Phila: are almost the sole places where we may 
trace the progress of this decadence. ‘The bas-reliels of the gate 
of Nectanebus on the east of the great temple of Amon are dignified 
and agreeable, if they have no claim to supreme excellence, and 
the same qualities reappear at Luxor in the sanctuary of 
Alexander I, at Karnak, on the walls of the granite chamber 
constructed by Philip Arrhidseus in the shrine of the sacred boat 
of the time of Thothmes Il. They begin to die out in the little 
temple of Ptah (Fig. 508), and the decoration of the large door 
built by Ptolemy Physcon for the hypostyle hall is frankly 
detestable; above all, in the places where sculptors presumed 
to fabricate bas-reliefs in the names of Thothmes (Fig. 509) or 
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(Museum, Caro) 
(Phot. Ee Bragaeh) 








they substituted for rel 





Rameses (Fig. 511), the handling is so 
feeble that the imposture is obvious to 
the most ignorant eye. The material 
they are carved 
yesponsible for their shoriconin 

Whereas the architects of the Saite 
period used a close, durable sandstone, 
capable of keeping the play of the 
chisel firm, those of the Ptolemaic age 
were content, no doubt for economical 
reasons, with a soft, coarse-grained 
sandstone which did not lend itself to 
precise lines or delicate tra 
relief. Sculptors were accordingly ob- 
liged to suppress in the contours and 
the modelling of their figures minutiae 
for which the stone was unsuitable, 
and as, even by avoiding these as 
much as possible, they did not alto- 
gether escape such accidents as the 
splitting or crumbling of the work, 























ef on a sunk surface (relief en creux), 


which had been almost obligatory in former centuries relief on 





surface of the 














» which they applied 
n to inscriptions. {t thus 
became easier for them to 
plete their decoration 
without endangering their 
figures and hieroglyphics 
unduly; but, on the other 
hand, they secured in 
at the cost of flexi 
their works, reduced to the 
utmost simplicity of model- 
ling for fear of accidents 
du execution, look as 



























(ituscur, Cairo). (Phot. E 





Phil thedecadence, though 
slower, was not less sure, 
and was brought about by 
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the same causes as at Karak; we follow it step by step, from 
the pavilion of the doorway of Nectanebus Il. to the shrine of 
Euergetes IL., the porticocs of Augustus and Tiberius, the doors 
of Hadrian and Trajan. In such of the temples as were decor- 
ated on a homogeneous plan, without too long a period between 
the dates of beginning and completing 

the work, Edfay for lastance, there 1s 
no distressing contrast between room 
and room, and the unity of the deco- 
ration conceals its feeble 

certain extent. No very ke 
is needed, however, to perce 
the sculptor here was a workman, who 
mechanically transferred a stereotyped 
design to the wall, and was no longer 
capable of giving it a personal impress 
(Fig. 510); his main preoccupation was 
the correct reproduction of costume 
and liturgical accessories (Fig. 512). 
For the great Theban School, which 
had inspired all the provincial schools 
of the Said for centuries, was dy 
if indeed it was not already dead 
the moment when Edfi and Denderah 
were decorated, and the local work- 
shops could only reproduce mechani 
cally the motives the architect ordered, 
as in those pictures where the Emperor 
Domitian comes to worship the gods 
of Thebes; where architecture, a mathe- 
matical art, had retained its vitality 
for centuries, a few years had sufficed 
to cause sculpture to degenerate and 
bring it to the point of death. The 
stelac of the Faytim (Fig. 514) and the bas-reliefs of Macrinus 
and Diadumenianus at Kom-Obos (Fig. 515), the last which bear 
a date, have neither life nor style, nor anything else; they are 
mere hieratic lumber, timidly manufactured by an ignorant work- 
man, Ethiopia was no better equipped than Egypt proper. The 
heads of some of her kings (Figs 51¢—517) look like caricatures, 
so clumsy is their execution. Even in Nubia, where, it might 
have been thought, the domination first of the Ptolemies and 
shen of the Caesars’ would have tended to preserve the Theban 
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tradition, the bad taste characteristic of Mero® prevailed, The 
sculptures at Dakkeh (Fig. 518) and Kalabshah, which are for the 
most part of the time of Augustus, are worse than those of 
Ombo, later by over 200 years. The temple of Dakkeh, as 
we know (cf. p. 242) received its final form under Augustus, 
who added the sanctuary and pylon. The pylon-towers have 
a few reliefs on the outside. ‘The sanctuary reliefs show an 
unknown Emperor doing homage to various deities. Among the 
reliefs of a chamber built by the Ethiopian Ergamenes (con- 

temporary with Ptolemy II), 
is one of the king pouring 
alibation, The reliefs in the 
temple of Kalabshah were 
never completed, and the 
crudity of those which were 
executed is such as to obviate 
any regrets on thisscore. They 
decorate the pronaos and the 
three following rooms, and 
represent Augustus sacrificing 
to the gods of Egypt. 
At Maharrakah, the ancient 
Hicrasycaminos, side by side 
with certain execrable bas- 
reliefs purely Egyptian 
style, I must instance a last 
attempt to fuse the Alexand- 
rian and Pharaonic styles, Isis 
and Horus in Greek draperies, 
sitting or moving after the 
19). The intention was p1 




















(Museurn, Caro). (PI 
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manner of Roman dei 














rie work ever disgraced an Egyptian chisel. 

‘The fu bas-relief of the Saite age is considered by 
archeologists an evidence of the renascence of ancient Memphite 
art, and’ the purity and tenderness which characterise it are 








ily attributed to direct imitation of the Ancient Empi 

ot be denied that the Egyptians of this period must of 
have penetrated into the earlier hypogea, but if, after pillaging 
and demolishing them to make fresh use of their materials, they 
derived texts and magic formule from them, they had no need 
to borrow school motives. escribed for use in 
the mastabas had never been completely abandoned, although, 
under the Ahmessids and the Ramessids, the imitation’ of Theban 
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processes had loaded them with details 
alien to the primitive conception. When 
the political hegemony of Thebes was over- 
thrown, its artistic influence vanished rapid- 
ly, and soon, towards the end of the 
Bubastite age, or under the Ethiopians, 
local inspiration, casting off these adven- 
titious elements, returned to an almost 
primitive simplicity. Thus, in the tomb of 
atanafi or that of Psammetiknufisashmu, 
the general scheme is that of the bas-reliefs 
of the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties, for the 
bearers of offerings walk in single file, 
separated and juxtaposed (Fig. 520), not 
superposed in profile; but as soon as we 

more than a superficial attention to 
the work, we note combinations which 
we had not perceived at first. The primi- 
tive fiction of the wakf, indicating a 
number of domains, each with its geo- 
replica! individuality, had been replaced 
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(Phot E Bragech) 


y the idea of a tribute levied once for all upon the entire 
patrimony; the procession of the domains is therefore merely 


an artistic survival, a motive of earlier 
times, used to symbolise the rendering 
of dues to the dead man, but no longer 
corresponding to rites performed round 
the tomb. An indifferent staff of priests, 
professional mourners, musicians and 
dancers was, now employed for the 
ceremonies, in place of the deceased's 
own servants. It is not surprising that 
this perversion of the original idea should 
have entailed modifications in the treat- 
ment of the scenes. On the bas-relief 
of Zanufi in the Cairo Museum, the 
women are not drawn from a uniform 
pattern. The artist has made them 
young, in accordance with the ancient 
tradition, but they have no longer the 
dainty roundness and the virginal appear- 











ance which pleased in earlier ages; T\S¢7—rmuswen rioume 


he has given them the heavy breasts, 
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thick waist, full abdomen, wide hips, and firm gait of married 
women, and often of mothers (Fig. 521). As was natural, the 
men are little changed, but their attitudes are less conventional 
than formerly, and one of them, the man in the middle, brings 
his left shoulder forward with an attempt at perspective of which 
Clg eens tol neve ase ncfore) Waal Tete 
desire for variety is even more strongly marked in the animals; 
not a single one of the eight 
bullocks the men are leading 
is in the same attitude as 
its fellows. It is, however, 
in a bas-relief in the Museum 
of Alexandria that the dif- 
ference between the old style 
and the new is most pron 
ounced (Fig. 522). Here, 
every head of a man or a 
woman has been studied 
separately, as in a modern 
bas-relief, and the rendering 
has been carried very far; 
I doubt if we shall ever find 
in any example of the time 
of the Pyramids an equi- 
valent for the player of the 
igle or the female mu- 
sician who is striking the 
drum. Not only have the 

MiG, 508A macnn erm THE TOWLE figures each a different phy- 
(Phot, Legrain) siognomy, suggesting the 

probability of portraiture, 

but their gestures, their costumes, their draperies and accessories 
are all diversified, The painter, too, came to the aid of the 
ptor with a daring impossible to an artist of the Fifth or 
Sixth Dynasty. His brush supplied the portions of the dresses 
which the chisel could not have expressed clearly enough; he 
even added shades which his colleague was accustomed to neglect 
entirely, so that where the colour has disappeared the work is 
incomplete. It is for this reason that we are puzzled at first by 
the cut of the wrapper worn by one of the wives of Psamme- 
tiknusashmu, a curious garment, which though drawn up round 
the neck and fitting closely to the limbs, seems to leave the 
bust, abdomen and thighs bare; while draping_ the shoulders, 
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back, and loins. This peculiarity did not exist originally; the 
painter had supplied the sculptor’s omissions by a few 
touches, and, thanks to him, the body, revealing 
under a wash of red or blue, was clothed in a semict 

At this period there was no longer much que: 
schools, but this particular style spread throughout Egypt, 
even penetrated to Thebes; we find it in several of the hypog 
of Asasif, notably that of Abai, where it has the same character- 
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OF THACTHKBAN PTAM. (Phot Legradn) (Phot. Beato) 








istics as at Memphis, and this is not surprising, since the “di 
spouses of Amon” of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty were Saite prin- 
cesses who brought their households with them; the persons of 
their suite either prepared their tombs in accordance with the 
usages of their own country, or imposed its fashions on the 
Thebans. Here, at least, no foreign influence intervened at first, 
and we have to come down to the first Casars to find hybrid 
works, in which the Egyptian manner is wedded to the Greek, 
tain the figures of Astros and Isis in the Cairo Museum 
(Fig. 523), At Memphis, the case was very different, and as we 
gradually advance, under the Persians, under the last Saites, 
under the Ptolemies, we feel that by living in contact with the 
Greeks, first those of Naucratis, and then those of Alexandria, 
the people of the Delta had ended by drawing inspiration from 
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them. The ample pallium cut into battlements below in which 
Psammetiknufisashmu, his scribe, and the musician with the 
triangle, are draped, was a garment borrowed from neighbouring 
Greece. The mantle of the woman playing the drum is also 
Greek; she herself bears a strong likeness to her companions 
‘on painted Alexandrian 
stele. Such, however, 
was the strength of tradi- 
tion among this singular 
people, that, although they 
consented to disguise a 
sculptured relief by pain- 
ting over it, they declined 
to modify the foundation 
| _ itself; the silhouette of the 
figures remained archaic, 
in when colour hi 
odernised their super- 
ficial detail. The foreign 
influence, was moreov 
very slow in its action 
the fragments of the tomb 
of Psammetiknufisashmu, 
in which it is incontes- 
table, are not earlier than 
the Twenty-ninth or Thir- 
tieth Dynasty, and I do 
not hesitate to assign the 
two bas-re is of the 
tomb of Zanufi to the 
n of one of the first 
vio, sii rmounaiic rasneein oF 7 Ptolemies. This would 
(Phot: Legrain.) make them the latest, as 
they are certainly the fin- 
est that we know. With these may be classed those admirable 
Memphite sarcophagi of the families of Tchaho and Ankh-Hapi 
at Cairo, on which every little figure and even every hieroglyph, 
is carved ns cnacientionsly aa if it were & motive on) # caiber} 
their artistic merit is very slight, but they are the perfection of 
craftsmanship. After them not only art but craftsmanship de~ 
clined suddenly, save perhaps in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, 
where bas-reliefs in a mixed style analogous to that of the statues 
of Horus are occasionally excavated, At Kom-es-Shugafa, the 
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iety of a great family suggested the construction of a Pharaonic 
pogeum, at the beginning of the third century of our era 

(tg. 324). The principal 

scenes of ancient time: 

were reconstituted, the 

mummy on its lion-footed 

couch given over to the 

care_of Horu, Anubis 

and Thoth (Fig. 








bull which an Isis shelters 
under her wings, priests 
reciting the office of the 
dead, or offering sacri- 
fice to Isis, but the whole 
is bedaubed with crude 
colours and the technique 
shows how utterly the Egyptian style was forgotten; 
own artists of the seventeenth and eighte were 
not more remote from their originals, when they published so- 
called facsimiles of the Ramesside stele and bas-reliefs, 














. PAINTING AND THE MINOR ARTS. 
Independent painting played an increasingly important part as 
the antique artistic 














P 
Egyptians declined. 
This could hardly 


n_ other- 
ing that 
they’ had been 
brought into daily 
contact with a 
people like the Hel- 
jenes, among whom 
painting had eman- 
Cipated itself from 
sculpturetobecome 
an art in itself; but 
their works, execu- 
ted upon non-du 
able materials, wood or canvas, have perished for the most part. 
The remnant is chiefly made up of papyr, the panels of funerary 


have be 
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caskets, stelze, coffins or 
cartonnages of mummies, 
the most ancient of which, 
those of the priests of 
Amon or Mentu, carry on 
the tradition of the Ra- 
messide workshops. The 
vignettes of the papyri are 
often veritable iatures, 
perfect in line and fresh 
in colour; the best of them 
are unquestionably those 
of the Ritual of Queen 
Mat-ka-Ra, wife of one 























(Phot E. Brugsch) 





they | 















Phat. Théidenat) 








armony, 
Pakheri in the Cairo Museum (Fig. 526), where we 


of the king-priests of the 
Twenty-first Dynasty (Pl. 
Ii). ‘The panels are less 
ly executed, but 
hown by that of 
the deceased 
bringing offerings to Hathor 
the cow, who is emerging from 
the western mountain, The 
stele generally represent the 
dead man or woman adoring 
Amon or Mut, or, from the 
Twenty-first ‘and Twenty. 
second Dynasties onward, 
more frequently Harmachis. 
They are generally speaking 
the work of some scrupu- 
lous artisan who executed 
them conscientiously accord- 
ing to the principles of the 
school, but several were paint= 
ed by artists of talent, and 
bear comparison with the best 
miniatures of the Theban 
School. I may instance that 
of the priestess Zadamonefo 
nukhu (Pl. Ml) in the Cairo 
Muscum; half naked under 
her flowing robe, she raises 
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her hands to the god, claiming her sl 
before him. She is charming in the 
hieratic pose, and never did a more 
supple line envelope a young body 
more gracefully slender. The colour, 
at once rich and tender, relieves the 
melancholy proper to a. funerary 
monument by its gaiety, and the gra 
blue background against which the 
figures and inscriptions are set mod- 
ifies their vivacity. Under the princi- 
pal scene, in the midst of a land- 
pe alasoet unique 90 far, the comer’ | 
of the burial ground where the d | 
ceased rests is indicated very effe 
tively, A sandy mountain, yellow | = 
streaked with red, descends from 
left to right. The facades of three man or aw itioviey xine 
tombs are s tit, and before —_(Muscum,Caire). (Phot E: Brugreh) 
them a kneeling woman smites her 
forehead with her hands, bewailing the priestess; a nabeca and 
three date-trees loaded with fruit rise on the right, and between 
the two latter is the table of offerings on which the soul will 
presently alight to take its meal. The composition is not badly 
alanced, and the solitary mourner in the middle commands the 
spectator's attention. If we compare 
it with other stele of the same 
category, we shall recognise in it 
a desire to renew the expression 
of the religious idea they set forth, 
and to bring it closer to reality 
than had hitherto been done. In 
the earlier conception, the lowest 
register represented the scenes that 
pissed on earth, the rites performed 
yy survivors in’ honour of the rela- 
tive they lamented, while in the 
upper register the deceased was seen, 
arri in the other world and re 
ceiving from the gods his share 
the sacrifice. The art 
ed to execute the ste Zadamonefonukhu, conscious of the 
absurdity of associating as in contemporary life persons some 
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of whom were still living on the earth, while others had left it, 
and thinking further that the distinction between the terrestrial 
ceremony and the apo- 
theosis in the abode of 
the gods was not suffi- 
ciently marked, took upon 
himself to accentuate the 
contrast to the eye as 
strongly as to the spirit. 
Retaining the upper pi 
ture unaltered, he rae 
ed the fictitious ¢é 
téte of the lower register 
by an episode of real life, 
one that might have been 
Yio, SIS —RAS-RELIEY AT DARKE seen any day in cemete- 
(hots Oropees) ries. The dead woman is 
invisible, but one of the 
of the family has come to bring her the homage of her rela- 
d to weep for her; the antique idea persisted under a reju= 
ed form, better adapted to the tendencies of contemporary art. 
Like all the other attacks upon tradition, this one failed. 
‘Three stele of the 
same period and 
origin show that 
the Cairo example 
was no solitary 
caprice; in. these 
the landscape is 
less elaborate and 
the lower register 
contains only acon- 
ventional sketch, 
either of the moun- 
tain (Fig. 527) or 
of the garden 
where the soul was 
supposed to shel- 
ee ees ter during the heat 
(Phot. E- Brauch) of the day, agroup 
of date-palms and 
sycamores very hastily painted. It was the same with the coffins 
and cartonnages. For these the Theban artists continued to invent, 
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if not new forms, at least new beauties. In some cases the lid 
reproduced not only the mask, but the contours and relief of 
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-NAS-HELIEP OF PSANOUETIESTPIEASIONG (Moseum, Cairo). (Phot E Bragsch) 


the whole body, with all the details of the costume, the wig, 
the plain or pleated skirt, the gauze robe, the sandals, so that 
it has the appearance of a statue of the defunct, lying in state. 
Towards the end of the Twentieth Dynasty and under those 
that followed, it was sometimes as carefully executed as a real 
statue; the work is comparable to work in limestone, but it is 
more sincere and less in bondage to a school convention. The 
subject, of course, admitted of no fancy in the attitude; the 
model had to lie flat on his back, his head straight, his chest 
expanded, his legs and his feet joined; the only variation was 
in the position of the arms, which sometimes lie along the sides, 
sometimes are crossed on the breast. The whole is, however, 
so true in its proportion, the colours which heighten’ each part 
are so happily har- 

monised, that we 
get almost an illu- 
sion of life. These 
cartonnages, espe- 
cially those of wo- 
men, almost attain- 
ed to perfection to- 
wards the Twenty- 
second Dynasty. 
Thus the Princess 
Tantkalashiri, who 
died in the reigh, i. cy aacwnn 
of Osorkon Il, is (Phot E 
wrapped in a dra- 

pery of pale pink which defines the contours without indiscreet 
emphasis. Her arms are free, and one of them is laid upon 
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her bosom under the breasts; some half dozen amulets, the sign 
of life, the buckle, the altar with four tablets, hang from her 











(Phot. E. Br 








\d protect her. ‘The face, enframed by the puffed 
a rather flat oval, with small but merry eyes, a thick mouth, 
and an expression of gaiety and good humou 
Even on inferior coffins, the carved wooden mask is often 
cellent down to the beginning of the Persian fter_which 
the de of Thebes 
was complete, and her 
funeral-fur 
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The workshops 
of Lower Egypt held the 
own better, and par 
ed in the revival of 
rt. Under the first 


























ssity 
710. 525-—ANTHUS AND) 1818 (Museum, Coir). Of copying in wood the 
(Phot. EB uncouth masses of green 

schist or granite coffins, 

they executed works comparable to the best Theban examples: 
such are the coffin of Psammetichus, discovered at Wardan (Fig.528) 
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which belongs to the Berlin 
influence is supreme here in 


and that of the lady Tataharsi 
Museum (Fig. 529). The Gri 
the arrangement of 

the headdress, but 
the technique is 
Egyptian; the sculp- 
tor belonged to one 
of those mixed 
schools whose exis- 
tence at Memphis 
and Alexandria to- 
wards the end of 
the Ptolemaic age | 




















‘The Egyptian pa- 
lette had enriched 

















two kinds 
of pink, five or six ria. $34 
shades of green, * ROOM 1X THK POUL AF KOM-HS-ANUGAYA 
blue, and yellow, 
violets, lilacs, and _mauves, notably i 
the Gi round Alexandria, in the 
Thebaid. ‘The 
n painters promptly 
ded to the temp 
tation to paint por 
traits or d 
walls in the 
of the works the 
in the Hellenic villas. 
We must go to the 
Oases to find in the 
temples or the hypo- 
gea some fragments | 
of these mural paint- 
ings, in which the 
drawing is incorrect 
and the touch unski 
ful (Fig. 530). DECOMATION OX THE TUN 
Portraits, on the 
other hand, have come down to us in considerable numbers, 
thanks to a caprice of fashion. Towards the middle of the last 
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Ptolemies, when they 
relieved from the nece 


was complete, and her 
funeral-furnishers produ- 
ced nothing but com- 
mercial articles, barbarous 
both in colour and mod- 
elling. ‘The workshops 
of Lower Egypt held their 
own better, and_partici- 
pated in the revival of 


Saite art, Under the first 
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century before our era, the rich families of the Fayiim and Upper 
Egypt, disgusted by the heaviness and coarseness of the wooden 
coffins, conceived theidea 

of substituting for carv- 
ed masks some equivalent 
in which their artistic 
tastes would be more 
respected, and_ likeness 
better observed. They 
had recourse to two differ- 
ent methods. The first, 
that of which we have 
the oldest examples, con- 
VIG, 626.—PAINTED PANEL 9 PARWIERE isted in replacing the 
"(Masevin, Kaiee). (Phot. E. Bengsch) face in relief by a panel 
painted with wax and 

slightly re-touched with distemper, or even painted entirely in 
distemper; it was set into the cartonnage, above the mummified 
head, and’ the de seemed to be fooking through a window 












































to sce what was going on in the world of the living, just as 
his ancestors had done by means of the eyes formerly painted 
on the sides of the coffin. ‘The 
majority of these portrait-coffins 
were found in the burial grounds 





of Dimeh or Hawara, and date 
from the century before or the 
first century after Christ; several, 
now in the Louvre, come from 
‘Thebes and represent members of 
the noble clan of the Soters, who 
flourished under the Antonines. 
Some of them are so excellent in 
design and colour that they might 
almost be ascribed to a good Ital- 
ian master of the fifteenth century, 
but though painted by native Egyp- 
tians, they have nothing in common 
with Pharaonic art; their source 
of inspiration is Alexandrian, The 
less completely 
exotic (Fig. 531); it required, ine 
stead of the wooden mask, a plaster bust, in the hollow of which 
the veiled head of the mummy was encased, and the lower edges 
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of which disappeared beneath the bandages of the chest. The 

design as a whole was Greek; but certain details remained 
lyEgyptian, such as the custom of 

inserting the eyes, and imitating their 

natural effect by incrustations of tale 

orglass. This fashion obtained towards 

the second century of our era among 




















the higher classes of _Heptanomis 
(Middle Egypt) from the Fayam to the | 


in the 





confines of the Thebaid. Ev 
Fayiim it did not exclude the 
cartonnage masks modelled 
semblance of the dead, but treated 
in the Greek manner, 
of the upper part of the 
enlivened by paint, jewels, c 

id wreaths of flowers; s 
in our glass cases, we 1 
for busts of coloured wax (Fig 
At Akhmim and in its outskirts, the 
custom of laying the dead in their out- (ic 
door costumes upon their tombs came 
into favour again towards the times of Severus, but instead of 

ving them the loin- nd archaic 
wig, they were dressed in their modern 
costume, tunics, peplums, mantles made 
by some fashionable modiste, whose 
inventions were probably some months 
behind the latest creations of Alexandria 
or Rome (Fig. 833). The box is made 
of Ni d, plastered on a frame 
of cardboard or stuccoed cloth; 

ven a form approximating to that 
of the person for whom it was destined, 
and over the modelling was painted, 
in distemper or tempera, the face, the 
flower-crowned head, the hands, jewels, 
and multi-coloured stuffs. 

This was the last effort towards 
originality of the artists who worked 
for the burial-grounds. Mummy-paint- 
and sculpture ceased towards the 
idle of the third century, at the 
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same time as ordinary sculpture and painting, and for the same 
reasons; the civil wars, the effects of which were felt in Egypt, 
and then the invasion of Christianity, destroyed all the arts which 
depended for their existence on the maintenance of the antique 
religions. Sculpture in metal and ceramics were also affected. 
As they overcame the technical difficulties of casting, the Saite 
masters were emboldened to increase the size of their works until 
at last they succeeded in casting figures larger than life in a 
single piece, Not one of these metal colossi has come down to 
us intact, but we 
possess fragments 
which enable us to 
reconstitute their 
appearance, such 
as the hand grasp- 
ing the hydra, now 
in the iro Mu- 
seum, which Dani- 
nos found among 
the ruins of Mem- 
phis: i 
hen at the wi st 
yy a rectangular 
tenon which ‘eld 
it to the arm, and 
the effigy of the 
kneeling king to 
ret oasis which it belonged 
Bey) must have been 
about 61/2 feet in 
height. But this is exceptional. The statue of Petukhanu, the 
torso of which was in the Stroganoff collection, was barely life- 
size, and the most important pieces we have of the Bubastite 
or Saite ages are rarely as much as 3 feet in height. Several 
of them are finer than the best contemporary examples in lime- 
stond or praaite, wotably the Waite aphiox of Apries inithelEgties 
(Fig. 534) and ‘the kneeling Tirhakah at Cairo (Fig. 535), ‘The 
Kprasnam aia ite Ceavre) (eg 537) bought by Champollion of 
a dealer who had himself bought it at Luxor, is Theban in hand- 
ling. The gucen is standing, dressed in a long, closely-fittis 
gown with flowing sleeves, her head crowned with a ceremonial 
wig, the forelocks of which overhang her brow; the eyes are 
inserted, and the divisions oe wig, as well as the folds of 
6 
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the dress, were 
The body is fin 
stuff, but the head is above prai 
Karomama was certainly no beauty, 

like nose, 















, concentrated 
pride 
his Karomama is the 
what he con , 
and Queen Ff Egypt should be. The 
shit of the Athens Museum (Fig. 
on the other hand is a woman 
e middle class, a worthy lady of 
stis, and her statuette, probably 
the product of a local workshop. is a 
contrast in the somewhat flaccid round- 
ness of its contours to the nervous 
spareness of the Karomama. The good dame has started off 
with the left foot, and she haste, her right arm 
er left held again: ; her drapery moulds 
al her 
» and her round, heavy 
face is broad and f 
under the wig of short locks risin 
in tiers one above the other, and hi 
narrow eyes, he her fleshy 
lips and rounded cheeks are those of 
a fellah woman without any touch of 
race. The bronze with its mixture of 
gold and silver, is irradiated by soft 
reflections which seem to animate the 
forms; the dress is covered as with 
an embroidery by religiou 
inscriptions incised and filled in with 
a silver line. 

We can hardly say whether the 
activity of the Theban foundries relax 
ed from the b 

jeriod, or whether the lack of Theban 

ronzes is due merely to the perv 


all his powers 
zy of the faces 
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of chance. But with the exception of an enormous Osiris found 
in the favissa at Karnak, the finest and most important bronzes 
of our collections all come from Memphis or the Delta. Bubastis 
was the home of the four bronzes bought by the Louvre at the 
Posno sale. The first, one Masu, whose name is tattooed on his 
breast (Fig. 538) near the heart, advances towards the spectator 
with a proud, confident movement; the face, somewhat disfigured 
by the loss of the eyes, which were of enamel 
————- cacircled with silver, breathes energy and 
arrogance. The second is less vigorous in 
bearing, but the third (Fig. 539), a Horus who 
originally lifted up a jar from which he poured 
water over a king kneeling before him, is 
harsher and drier, and was perhaps cast 
the same workshop as the kneeling Horus at 
Cairo; the composition of the metal seems to 
be identical in each, the handling is similar, 
and the manner in which the bird's head is 
adjusted to the human bust is marked by the 
same exactness. It must, indeed, be allowed 
that these divine monsters, in whom the hu- 
man and animal natures are allied, inspired 
the makers of bronzes more happily than the 
statuaries. The Basts and Sekhets discovered 
by Barsanti at Sais 540) are not only 
comparable to the black granite Sekhets of 
Amenophis Il, but superior to them in dignity 
of attitude, and the suggestion of restrained 
vin, ss3.-corres vitality. Their cat or lion heads rest more 
‘on their feminine shoulders, and they 
) are less in the nature of a defiance to the 
laws which rule the division of species. The 
lions of Thmuis and Tell-es-Sab are no earlier than the first 
Ptolemies. Those of Horbét were cast under Apries (Fig. 541). 
"They vers: park of mochanical |contcivascs|foriclosiag ie OSE 
of a temple, and they had a wooden beam prosaically inserted 
in their hind-quarters, but the artist turned the conditions imposed 
by their functions to excellent decorative account; he imagined 
them lying flat on the ground, in an oblong cage, the lateral 
walla Of which were pierced to, show thelr bodies, while|thete 
heads and forepaws emerged from the open trap in front. He 
simplified the lines, but in the manner of which the Egyptians 
were masters, neither suppressing nor weakening any of those 
8 
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which give the animal its characte: alm and soberly 
majestic. The cat is treated no less happily than the lion, and 
it may be said without 
exaggeration that among 
the thousands, either 
whole cats or heads of 
cats, brought out in 1878 
from the favissa of Bubas- 
tis, very few were bad, 
or even mediocre (Fi 
542); no people ever 
showed more skill in seiz~ 
ing the undulating grace 
of the beast 
erous softness of its 
tudes, and the expression 
of its mask, now dreamy, now mu! 
rams, Apis or Mnevis bulls (Fig. 
the innumerable figurines of Amon (F 
it, Anubis with a dog's muzzle ( 
543), Sekhet with a lion’s face (Fig. 546), 
Thoth with the head of a monkey or | [ 
an ibis, do not bear comparision with 
the cats and lions; though many of them 
are remarkable for the perfection of 
their casting, or the delicacy of their 
chasing, the majority are the prosaic 
reproductions of non-artistic types de- 
vised for the edification of the faithful. 
They bear the same relation to the 
splendid bronzes at Cairo and in the 
Louvre as do the gilded and painted 
saints of the St. Sulpice quarter to the 
works of the great Christian sculptors 
of France and Italy. 

And here we are confronted by a 
problem the solution of which we can 
only divine at present. Among the 
innumerable bronzes found in the same 
places, where they seem to have been 
deposited at the same time, we find 
some so different from the rest in style, that were we not certain 
of their origin, we should be disposed to attribute them to very 
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diverse periods and localities, It is in the 
cats above all that these divergences are most 
strongly marked. Some are vigorous and 
realistic after the manner of the best Theban 
sculptors; their silhouettes have a certain 
harsh abruptness of contour which is not the 
result of any lack of skill in the artist, but 
the effect of a determination to express the 
energy and strength rather than the grace 
and ease of the animal's movements. ith 
others, however, the desire for elegance gets 
the mastery, and the contours are softened 
to the verge of flaccidity; we recognise the 
Memphite technique in its most trivial aspect. 
Noting these contrasts, we are inclined to 
ask whether the fact that such dissimilar 











works were all buried together in the favissa 

of the temple of Bast is sufficient evidence 

that they were all manufactured at Bubastis, 

May not the pilgrims who dedicated them to 
roddess have brought 








them from their native towns? Their di 
milarity would be comprehensible enough 
this case; those in which we seem to distinguish 
the impress of Theban or Memphite art would 
then have made their way hither from Thebes 
or Memphis, But even if we accept. this 
hypothesis, we shall_not have resolved the 
difficulties entirely. Carefully examined, these 
groups do not present a homogeneous appear- 
ance, for whereas some of the examples 
ly reveal the characteristics of the Saite 
many others would scem from their 
treatment to be earlier by several centuries: 
and yet the circumstances of the find and the 
nature of the bronze hardly permit us to 
doubt that they were all cast within the space 
of a few years. An observation I made in the 
ruins of a pottery workshop discovered last 
winter behind one of the mounds of Eshmiinen, 
may help to explain this anomaly. The majority 
‘of the moulds for lamps and of the kiln-refuse 
it still contained, belonged to the Christian 
280 
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era, as we learn from 
the crosses and in- 
scriptions, but otkers 
ted with 
igures and 
nds, and cannot 
later than the 
second or third cen 
tury of our era; the 
potter, must have 
had in the back of 
his shop old models 


















which came from 
his distant predeces- 
sors, and these, 
| slightly altered to 


suit the —require- 
ments of the new 
igion, were still 
1 ocecasionally 
It is probable that founders also preserved old-fashioned moulds, 
nd continued to cast with them from time to time for their 
clients. ‘Thus some Theban devotee of Bast might, before starting 
for Bubastis, have provided himself 
with ex-votoes, cats, or cat-h 
statuettes, or other figures of div 
which, though of etal and 
from the furnace, were none the less 
the work of older generations by virtue 
of the moulds use 
The same may be said of the 
countless divinities made of different 
compositions or of terra-cotta, which 
the tombs and cities of 
period and of the Graeco- 
Roman epoch. The last centuries of 
paganism were above all centuries of 
pious imagery for the use of dead 
and living, at least in the Delta and 
the northern part of Middle Egypt, 
al Hows thes Sia ever fell Gaba, these ee 
swowze srktet cesses, and the use of amulets wa 
not much more general here than 
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in the glorious days of the second Theban Empire. It was 
inevitable that manufacturers and dealers should spare them 
selves the trouble of in- 
venting new types and 
sacrificing their old 
models, so long as these 
could be made to suffice 
for the demand and 
content their customers. 
And, naturally, objects 
prepared by the hundred, 
and even by the thou- 
sand, for daily sale, could 
not fail to be mediocre 
and lacking in originality. 
There are many of which 
we can only’ say that 
they faithfully express the hieratic attitude, the gesture, costume, 
head-dress, and exterior attributes of the god they represented; 
this was all the devout asked, and it was the same with the 
Ushabtin (substitutes). Provided they vaguely suggested the 
mummy by their forms, and the name of their master had 
been traced on them, together with the opening words of the 
consecrated prayer, they served 
for the rite, and this was all- 
sufficient; at the beginning of 
the Roman period many were 
sold which are hardly more than 
jeces of clay or paste length 
ened out, with a vague indi- 
cation of ‘the head and the feet, 
things more barbarous than the 
most barbarous Polynesian idols. 
Here and there, however, we 
meet with examples which stand 
out from the general level of 
ugliness, and are almost finer 
than those of the great period. 
They come generally from the 
wells of Sakkarah, and belong 
to the time of the Persian do- 
mination, or to the early reigns 
of the Macedonian dynasty. The 
282 
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best, those of a certain Admiral Patanesi: 
varied in size from 4 to 10 inches. Modelled 
in a very pure paste, and fired with extra- 
ordinary skill, they were glazed with a non- 
lustrous clear, vivid blue, the freshness and 
evenness of which are unimaginable; I have 
seen Botte: to approach them in modern 
porcelain. The head is a gentle, melancholy 
ortrait; the only thing comparable to it in 
its own genre is the little blue porcelain head 
at Cairo (Fig. 547), perhaps an Apries or 
Necho II. Others, though not so beautiful as 
these, show a laudable effort to produce 
something new; I may instance the little group 
of green enamelled frit, which, inspired perhaps 
by a motive of the time of Amenophis IV., 
represents queen Amenartas seated on Amon’s 
lap and passing her arms lovingly round his 
neck (Fig. 548); the kohol jar, the body of 
which is formed by a head of Apries in a 
Greek helmet (Fig. 549), and the votive 
statue in 
and holding the naos of the Osiris- 
mummy in front of him with both 
hands. Some twenty of the Nits, 
Ras, Horuses, Ptahs and Nefer- 
Atmus in porcelain preserved in 
the Cairo Museum, were executed 
by workmen brought up in the 
od school. Whereas their neigh- 
jours in the glass cases show the 
rounded, flaccid forms which pleased 
the Ptolemaic sculptors, we note 
in them the nervous, and some- 
times rather dry handling of an 
earlier age. Of course it was not 
very easy to mark the play of 
muscles in works barely ten or 
twelve inches high, sometimes con- 
siderably less. Artists accordingly 




















limbs in a series of frankly cut 0% 
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STATUETTE OW APIS 
“Museum, Cairo). 
(Phat Es Brag) 





een paste of Nufiabres, standing on a high pedestal 


adopted the plan of enclosing the nanpocuates. tains, ayn 


(Museum, Cairo). © 


planes with sharp angles, and exag- (Phot EBrogsch) 
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gerating the proportions of the anatomical details which they 
preserved in the knees, feet, arms and face, but with such an 
intelligent sense of effect 

that we have to examine 
them a second time, if 
we have not been already 
informed of the device, 
before we notice the 
exaggeration. If they had 
respected the true d 
mensions, certain 

ments of the hh 
body would have b 
so attenuated as to be- 
come almost 
d the gene 
sion of truth would have 
suffered. Several of these 











































es are treated so 
lly that instead of 
aring what they are, ¥10.5(0,—nnowzk 
tures of men oF (furan Cairo) 





animals, we feel when we (Phot. E. Bragioh) 
mine them as if we 
looking at colossal figures from the wrong end of a field-glass. 
The Egyptians of the Pharaonic age had used plain earthen- 
ware, neither glazed nor coloured, 
only for the manufacture of coarse 



























domestic utensils and amulets, 
chiefly articles intended for the poor, 
ubshabti, bea of the 
gods, more especially it is 
only ‘exceptionally that we find, to- 
wards the close of the second Theban 

heads of Canopic in clay 





as delicately exccated as if they hid 
been in stone or enamelled ware. 
From the accession of the Ptolemies, 












s were bequeathed 

to us by the potters of Alexandri 

several of the statuettes found in 
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the burial grounds of Meks equal those of Tanagra. The natives 
imitated their foreign comrades, and gradually the use of 


earthenware, baked or unbaked, but 
always painted in bright colours, be- 
came general from one end of the 
valley to the other. It found favour 
moré especially in localities where 
there were colonies of Hellenes, in the 
Delta, at Memphis, in the Fayam, at 
Hermopolis, at Akhmim, at Syene, but 
it also made its way into places that 
had remained purely Egyptian. Its 
manifestations are innumerable, from 
the decorative plaques in temples and 
ublic buildings to household utensils, 
lamps, domestic lares, groups represent- 
ing episodes in private life, grotesque 
and sometimes obscene figurines, camels 
(Fig. 551), elephants (Fig. 550), birds, 
ParsUKa (raster tyeare teslesteal’ ratte 
than artistic creations (Fig. 552). Nev- 
ertheless, some of the subjects are 
treated with a most amusing dexterity 
(Fig. 553), and bronze was even used 
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in some cases (Fig. 555). A study of Perichon Bey's collection 
is particularly instructive for this genre. It all came from the 


tells_of Eshmunén, the ancient city 
of Thoth, and the majority of the 
pieces composing it do not go back 
further than the second century of 
our era, Yet at Cairo there are 
heads of dwarfs and idiots of sur- 
prising truth (Fig. 554). Sugar-loaf 
skulls, narrow retreating foreheads, 
eyes overhung with bushy eyebrows, 
crooked noses, bony cheeks, hanging 
lips, minute chins, enormous ears set 
on each side of the head like the 
handles of an ill-made pitcher — no 
feature is lacking of all that makes 
up well-observed human deformity; 
two or three strokes of the thumb 
lengthened and kneaded the paste 
a5 
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to the desired module; then a pinch here and another there 
to bring out the protuberances of the face, a stroke of the 
graver for the mouth, two pellets for the eyes, and there it 
was, as ugly as nature, but 
more amusing. Animals 
are treated with no less 
spirit, dogs especially, 
not the thin greyhound, 
the prototype of the so: 
called jackal Anubis, but 
the pug, with the angry 
muzzle, pointed cars, 
ing hair and 

, or the good 
fellow of no_ particular 
breed (Fig. 596), who 
thinks his constant. bark- 
ing protects the house, 
but whose true function 
is to be tormented by 
the children in it. Here 
‘0 graceful that they would not 
they are purely Greek. The 
only persons who have irely forsworn their Egyptian 
character are the fashions Harpocrates chubby as 
a Pompeian Cupid, but adorned with a minute pschent, Agatho- 
demons with a uracus body and an Isis head (Fig. 557), Isis cha- 
stely draped (Fig. 558), and others destined to serve as wives 
to the dead, their tunics rolled 

up on their breasts; these replac- 
ed the statuettes of blue and 
green porcelain towards the 
close of the first century after 
Christ, and until the definitive 
triumph of Christianity they 
sufficed for popular devotion, 
‘The same transformation took 
place in the other minor arts, 
though we are not yet in a po- 
sition to note its successive 
stages. Furniture retained the 
nt forms in its essentials, 

jeast_ among the poor and 
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disgrace 
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the lower middle cla 
in fact, altered nothin 
fellahin and the artisan, and even 
the introduction of a current coinage 
d not affected the conditions of 
life ght have 
been expected. They did not want 
a single piece of furniture more than 
‘ancestors had used under the 
and the little they required 
nued to make on the con- 
airs 









they con 
ated models, beds and arm 
with lion's feet incrusted with 








bone or ebony, stools and benches 
ats and many-coloured 

‘chests, bread-bins, 
perfume- 


with leathe 
cushions, line 
kets, kohol-po 
they admitted i 



























que in the mummy 
ed to the tomb, under the 
of the Twenty-first Dynasty, 
an enormous rectangular case laid 
upon a. sleigh, b 

bed with a canopy 
Rhind got at She 




















the domination of the foreigner had, 
‘or almost nothing, in the habits of the 
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ame under the Ptolemies a carved wooden 
The one in the Edinburgh Museum, which 


-Abd-el-Kurnah, 


simulates a kiosk with a 












TERWA-COTTA. (Museum, Cairo). 
(Phot. E. Brngsch,) 
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barrel-vault, three sides of which are upheld by little columns 
of coloured wood. The fourth, that of the head, has a fagade 
with three superposed cornices, each decorated with its winged 
disc, the whole bordered by a row of rampant urzi; a door 
between two columns, guarded by serpents, was supposed to 
give access to the interior. The mummy within was, as it were, 
in a peripteral temple the. sanctuary ‘of which was his coffin, 
‘The catafalque in our Museum (Fig. 559) which I found at 
Akhmim in 1885, is conceived in a spirit 
more attuned to its funereal function. Its 
lateral columns are replaced by cut out 
pieces of painted wood representing the 
goddess Maat, the Truth who protected the 
doubles at the tribunal of Osiris; she crouches 
on her haunches, her pen on her lap, and 
beside her the winged Isis and Nephthys of 
the ordinary sarcophagi fill up the space 
at the short ends, The vault is of open 
work, and on each of the seven curves 
which compose it are painted vultures, spread- 
ing out their wings above the mummy; 
two statuettes of and Nephthys, posted 
at the two extremities, lament as prescribed 
by ritual. The work is agreeable to the 
eye, and if provincial artisans were capable 
= of productions so tasteful, we may imagine 
views: what those of Memphis could do; here 
































far is mosz® again, the cult of the dead prevented art 
(Pot Bragek) from ‘falling too low, when it sank into 


decadence in civil life. There is reason to 
believe that Hellenism made way among the rich, and that the 
same class who under the first Cesars substituted their wax portraits 
for wooden coffin-masks, furnished their houses in the western 
fashion, like modern Egyptians, who buy the furniture for their 
dining, reception, and Bacnar in Venice, Paris, and London, 
None of these Hellenistic pieces of furniture have come down 
to us, but in 1901 Daninos found at Memphis fragments. of 
several carrying-chairs which had belonged to one of the last 
ite Pharaohs. The wood, which was in bad condition, was 
profusely decorated with small bronze plaques, some in very 
low relief, others cut out flat in the metal and incised the 
designs being Niles (Fig. 560) and Osirises bringing offerin; 
Fig. 562), or helmeted kings (Fig. 561), Thothmes IIL, Osorkon Ill, 
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Psammetichus I, Amasis. It is possible that they came from 
Thebes, in the trousseau of some princess married at Memphis 
whatever their origin, they are mediocre in design and even 
more so in execution. 

Goldsmith's work and jewelry alone flourished to the end, and 
were transmitted, by a complete cycle of transformations, to the 
Byzantines and then to the Arabs, thus escaping to some extent 
the destruction of the Pharaonic civilisation. In the beginning, 
under the Twenty-second 
and Twenty-sixth Dy- 
nasties, these productions 
differed only by almost 
imperceptible shades from 
those of the Theban age. 
The shallow goblets, some 
Egyptian, others Cypriot, 
but in the Egyptian style, 
discovered in the pal: 
of the Sargonids in Assyria, 
resemble those in the 
treasure of Bubastis; ne- 
vertheless, martial scenes 
‘occur frequently in them, 
and the progress of mili 
fe coy) oticntes tena wil 
incidents unknown to the cuaneen 
strategy of earlier for: (Phot. E. Bru 
ations, cavalry charges 
side by side with chariot cha But for this, the composition 
is very little changed; as formerly, it is arranged in concentric 
bands, in which the incidents are separated by florets or tre 
‘The influence of Greece began to make itself felt towards the 
end of the Saite period, and several of the pieces from Tukh- 
el-Karamus are importations from Ionia, as, for instance, the 
bracelet with the Eros, the rhyton, the two perfume-burners in the 
form of altars; but others were manufactured in Egypt by Egyp- 
tians, and these are not the least remarkable. The oxide from 
which we have not been able to free them mars their purity of 
contour and delicacy of ornamentation; but it does not prevent 
us from recognising that they are covered with true Egyptian 
motives, treated in the Egyptian manner, lotus-flowers or buds, 
running ornament, foliage, and clusters of aquatic plants. We 
distinguish these still more plainly on the silver vessels of Thmuis, 
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where no extraneous matter clogs the surfaces (Fig. 563), They 
are deep libation-cups, rounded at the bases, the bodies of which, 

slightly compressed 
towards the top,open 
ook widely at te lis 
A rosette enclosed 
in a circle marks 
the centre of gravity, 
and focusses the 
external decoration, 
lotus-blossoms al 
ternately in bleom 
and in bud, then 
narrow leaflets laid 
closely together, their 
points separated by 
ove: in relief. The 
indle of the cover 
is formed by two 

















































lotus-flowers laid flat 
upon the sur 
united by the ste 
Some of the pieces (Phat E Brgach) 
© beaten out in 
a mould of hard stone, or repoussé, and then retouched with 
the point; others were 
es the most salient parts of the decoration, the ovee, for instance, 
were cast and worked separetely, and then soldered to the sur- 
face. It is hard to say which is more admirable in the majority, 





























VIG. $50.~CATAPALQUE OF RUDE (Museum, Cairo). (Phot. E, Brugech,) 
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the mastery of the technique or the perfection of the taste dis- 
played in the composition. When we compare them with the 
treasure of Bosco Reale, we cannot but think that the Egyptian 
goldsmiths’ work of the Saite and Ptolemaic periods must have 
sometimes furnished models for the metal-workers of imperial 
Rome. 
‘The jewelry of the Bubastite and Tanite 

the tradition of preceding ages almost without 





















ares 


(Maseum, Cairo). (Phot. E. Brugach) 





form of bracelets, rings, earrings, broad neck 
chains. We have to come down to the Psammet 
new designs among them. I have said elsewh 
sels made by the lonians for Necho Il. prob: 
craftsman who chased the clasps of the necklace in the Louvre 
(Fig. 564); these are imitations of galleys, with their flat chambe 
their spur, their swan or goose-necked poop. The little 
which served as a kind of magic cuirass to the mummies of the 
great Saite dignitaries entombed at Sakkarah, owe nothing to 
the foreigner, and the original types to be met with among them 
are exclusively national — the tiny gold palm-trees, with scaly 
trunks and heavy clusters of dates, and the cynocephalous figures 
worshipping before a cartouche crowned with feathers (Fig. 565). 
91 v3 






ngs to find 
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Some are composed of thin flakes of gold hammered out and 
soldered together; others are worked upon miniature ingots to 
which the accessories have been added, and we admire the dex- 
terity of the chasing. The seated cat, the two cynocephalous 
figures standing on each side of the Osirian fetich, the Isis suck- 
ling Horus, the boat of Sokaris resting upon its cradle, with its 
crew of tiny fish and falcons, lose nothing on close examination 
through a microscope. And’ the most surprising thing is, that 
the patient work of the tool has not produced dryness or awk- 
wardness: the proportions of the parts are calculated as skilfully 
as those of the faience or lapis-lazuli figurines, and nowhere do 
we sce better how completely the Egyptians had mastered human 
and animal forms than 
in these infinitesimal ob- 
jects. Some of the figures 
i oth 
and_of Amon discovered 
by Edgar with the treasure 
of Tukh-el-Karamus, sug- 
gest decadence only by 
a touch of affectation and 
over-refinement. Soon, 
however, the Greek mod- 
Se els, 30 free and so 
Sh. (Phot. E. Brapsch) various in conception, 
spread throughout the 

country, to the detriment of the Pharaonic types. From the 
accession of the first Caesars, only jewels and amulets in 
the Italian or Hellenic style were sold in the towns, or 
bestowed on mummies. ‘These were twisted serpents ‘with 
erald or garnet eyes, for bracelets, keepsake-rings for hair, 
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the entire jewel-case of the Roman or Byzantine lady. 

mania for western jewelry obtained even at the court of the last 
Meroitic Pharaohs, and the jewels Ferlini stripped from the mummy 
of a Candace a’ century ago, came from a workshop more 
than half Greek. The exotic designs executed in gold for the 
rich, were transferred to silver for the benefit of the poor, and, 
interpreted by rustic goldsmiths, they regained something of the 
ancient technique under their hands. In the more modern exam- 
ples of the treasure of Ben-ha there are bracelets with checkered 
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ends or twists which recall the old types of the Ramessids: if we 
compare them with contemporary Egyptian ornaments, we shall 
find that they differ from them only in insignificant details, and 
if they were offered for sale in a village shop, the fellahin would 
buy them without suspecting their antiquity. 
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WOAT (The Louvre). 
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UCH, in its main lines, is the history of Egyptian Art. Its 
rst pages, those which deal with its origin are completely 

and if several chapters of its more recent ages have been 
reconstituted, others are still full of lacuns, or break off ab- 
ruptly. We know not how long it lasted, but more than forty 
centuries intervene between the moment when it begins for us 
and that at which it ends. Up to the present, this is the longest 

cilod through whist it has been given to us 6 follow naerenee 
Ee continuously the evolution of one of the great artistic nations 
of antiquity. 

Is it possible for us to discern already some of the causes 
which made Egyptian art what it was, and preserved its character? 
T have shown more than once in these pages that it did not seek 
to create or to record beauty for its own sake. It was originall; 
‘one of the means employed by religion to secure eternal life 
and happiness for the dwellers upon earth, This end attained, 
if beauty resulted in addition, it was received with joy, though 
it was by no means looked upon as indispensable to’ the per- 
fection of the work undertaken; no effort was made to ensure 
if such effort could be held in any way to interfere with the 
desired consummation. As art owed to the gods and the dead 
dwellings secure against destruction, it was concerned from the 
beginning to choose among materials ‘and forms those which seem- 
ed to it best fitted to secure the longevity of temples and 
tombs. It therefore invented, from purely utilitarian motives, 
that prodigious architecture, the colossal masses and powerful 
lines of which leave on the mind of the spectator the strongest 
impression of indestructibility that any works by human hands 
have ever produced, And since bas-reliefs and statues had at 
first no reason for existence beyond that of affording an imper- 
ishable lodging for the souls of divinities, and the doubles of 
the incarnate, art in the beginning aspired only to express faith= 
fully the idea of divine types formed by the people, and to per- 
petuate in stone, in aig in wood, the features of persons 
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whose rank or fortune had secured for them the privilege of 
immortality. Soon, however, the same interested motive which 
had induced it to’ carve faithful portraits, led it to disregard 
this exactitude in certain points. It was, of course, necessary 
that the doubles should find their fictitious bodies sufficiently 
like their actual ones to feel at ease in them; but their second 
existence would hardly have seemed a blessing to them, had they 
been condemned to spend it with limbs weakened by all the 
infirmities of age. By substituting for the sickly or decrepit 
reality the figure of the individual as he was in his youth or in 
the vigour of his maturity, the artist conferred on him more 
certainly the full enjoyment of his strength and faculties. This 
is why there are so tee statues of old men before the Saite 
period; even when a centenarian was represented, Amenophis, 
son of Hapu, or Rameses Il, their portraits are not very different 
Rit they, wast Bae Been ber their yout Aud ie ex ge 
further into details, was it not an analogous seruple which caused 
the rarity of nude statues? Nudity was a sign of low condition 
for all but children, and persons of good family, inflicting it on 
their statues, would have risked finding themselves co1 pond 
with the proletariat, and losing caste in the next world. If 
there are some few exceptions to this rule, it was because some 
superior interest made the model's singularity of adva 

him, The Anisakha at Cairo showed, is laying aside 
cloth, that he was circumcised, and thus gained the advantages 
due to the faithful who bore this mark of ritual initiation; other- 
wise would he have given his double a body naked as that of 
a labourer, with loins and thighs exposed? 

It was then the desire for utility which gave Egyptian sculpture 
that combination of hieratic idealism and realism to which it 
‘owes its most personal charm. This was not without disadvan- 
tages to it, since it robbed it of some part of its liberty, but 
what it gained, if it did not entirely compensate for this loss, 
at least went far to minimise it The case was very different 
with painting. Ihave said that it played an honourable part in 
the civilisation of archaic times, whether it was charged with the 
ornamentation of the house or the tomb, or whether — though 
of this we have no certain proof as yet — it had its allotted 
task in palaces and temples. It had, in short, this advantage 
over the other arts, that its apparatus was simpler, and its pro- 
cesses less expensive. Nevertheless, as the fragility of its methods 
left the gods and the dead ill protected against a disso- 
lution, it yielded to sculpture as soon as the latter had acquired 
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facility in its technique, and became a secondary art almost 
everywhere; where a certainty of immortality was insisted on, it 
was no more than the humble servant of its comrade. When it was 
laid down that the gods could only become imperishable in a medium 
itself imperishable, it could not serve them independently, and was 
reduced to being a mere play of artificial tones without any form 
but those of the sculptured reliefs over which it was spread. It 
succeeded nevertheless in emancipating itself by degrees in the 
tombs, but this was not the result of a spontancous effort of 
development; it was simply because the conceptions of the after- 
life were modified and enlarged. As long as universal belief 
tied the double to the spot where the corpse rested, care for its 
well-being demanded that it should be surrounded by indestruct- 
ible scenes; colour remained an accessory, and it was only toler- 
ated by itself in places where the nature of the rock was recal- 
ant to the chisel. From the day when it began to be ima- 
gined that the soul, no longer inhabiting the vault, could dispense 
with an eternal decoration, the number of painted hypogea in- 
creased. It might have been supposed that the painter, left to 
himself, would speedily have discovered the resources of his 
craft, and would have developed them in directions where the 
sculptor was powerless to follow him. But this was by no means 
the case; the traditions and routines to which it had been 
subjected for centuries had obtained such mastery over him, that 
he had no longer the energy to cast them off. He discarded 
some of the stereotyped forms bequeathed to him by his prede- 
cessors, he treated others with greater breadth and liberty, he 
termingled his lines more harmoniously, he gained greater flexi- 
1b His puocesses, but on, the ‘whole be remained with al 
of subjection had made him. He utilised all the ingenuity and 
the experience of centuries to copy with his brush the silhouettes 
the sculptor had cut out with his chisel, and persisted in filling 
them in artlessly with uniform planes, without any effort to model 
their reliefs by combinations of shade and half-tones scientifically 
opposed or graduated, ‘The fatality of utilitarianism continued 
to enslave him, when it had long ceased to have any raison 
etre. 

It will be readily understood that a people among whom the 
manifestations of art were so strictly subordinated to the material 
advantage of those who evoked them, was very little concerned 
to preserve the names of their authors. Thus many of the 
ihaitergienes. which: are shonjnions Jor as were Sia aie 
their contemporaries. The temple raised at Luxor by Amen- 
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ophis III. in honour of his father Amon, the statue which 
1¢ Sheikh-el-beled had hidden in his tomb, the bas-relief on 
which Sesostris struck down the Libyan heroes — in all these 
the interest of the person they immortalised would not have 
tolerated that the merit of their execution should have been claimed 
in any degree by their creators. If the name of the artist had been 
associated with that of the master, the former would have parti- 
cipated in the benefits they conferred, and by so much would 
the bliss to which the double or the god had a right have been 
diminished. It happened sometimes, when the artist belonged to 
the household of a great personage, that the master would asso- 
ciate him by special’ favour with his posthumous destiny, and 
we owe our knowledge of one or two sculptors to this unusual 
condescension; but ‘the exception is one of those which prove 
the rule. In a general way we shall not be mistaken if we 
assume that the principle of utility forbade all those who prac- 
tised an art to sign their works, and consequently condemned 
them to oblivion. We should like, indeed, to know what they 
were called, what was their native city or their condition of life, 
who had been their first teachers, and by what efforts those 
enjuses who made the plans of Dér-el-Bahari or the Hypostyle 
fall, raised the Pyramid of Chephren, and carved the Seated 
Scribe in the Louvre, the Thothmes Ill. and the Amenartas at 
Cairo, the Seti I, and the goddesses of Abydos, outstripped the 
crowd of their competitors. The choice ‘that fell on them to 
undertake these great tasks proves sufficiently that they did not 
pass unnoticed among their immediate circle, and that they 
enjoyed in their day the reputation of being the most skilful 
and the most gifted in their craft. Fame was not lacking to them, 
at least in their lifetime, and among those who surrounded them, 
but when their generation had passed away, the admiration of 
the new races was poured out on the Pharaohs or the rich men 
who had employed them; the memory of the bold craftsman who 
dared to design and execute the speos of Abu Simbel was not 
handed down with his work as was that of Ictinus with the 
Parthenon. It was thus that, ignorant of the ambition of immor- 
tality by fame, the action of which is so powerful among the 
moderns, the Egyptian masters were for the most part content to 
observe conscientiously, as they would have done in any ordinary 
calling, the rules which the teachings of their predecessors had 
assured them were necessary to the well-being of souls human 
and divine, When by chance any were born whose inventive 
minds rebelled against the half technical, half religious education 
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of the workshop, their efforts towards progress or reform had 
no serious results, Might it not well be that by changing some- 
thing in the recognised processes, they would compromise, the 
salvation of their models? In doubt, the crowd stood aloof from 
them, and held prudently to the old customs; I have described 
above how an attempt at picturesque painting failed in the 
Theban necropolis under the Twenty-first or Twenty-second 
Dynasty, and yet painting was of all the arts that which tended 
at the time to dissociate itself most from the useful. By refusing 
thus to modify the themes and types of an earlier age save in 
details, Egypt gave her art that tharaeter of ‘uniformity. which 
strikes us. The personal temperament of the individual is reveal- 
ed only by almost imperceptible shades of handling, and the 
majority of visitors carry away with them from muscums and 
ruins the sense of a collective impersonality, slightly varied here 
and there according to time and place by the greater or lesser 
degree of skill in the executant. They do not understand what 
an amount of natural talent and acquired science the unknown 
authors of great temples and fine sculpture expended, to make 
themselves more than mere skilful craftsmen. 

I am far from asserting that religious utility was the sole 
consideration here; it was the main one, that which after having 
inspired the dawning arts, governed their developments to the 
last, and had I leisure, I should like to show how its influence 
appears in every direction, not only in the major arts but in 
industry. Not that the Egyptians were conscious of it each time 
that it determined a momentary progress or decadence among 
them, but that, by instinct and by routine, they followed the 
incline on which they had been launched at the beginning of 
their history. Other antique nations were influenced by it as 
well as they, and throughout the world, in Assyria, in Chaldzea, 
in Asia Minor, in Syria, architecture, sculpture, and painting 
were, as in Egypt, means for ensuring to gods and men together 
with eternal prosperity before and after death; but whereas 
in Greece the desire for pure beauty soon triumphed, Egypt, 
fall ig behind more and more in her archaic methods of thought, 
ended by becoming incapable, I will not say of adopting the 
nobler conceptions that were growing up around her, but of 
realising their value. The divorce between her inveterate routine 
and the enterprising spirit of the new world was so profound 
when Christianity rose before her, that she could offer it nothing 
it could adapt to its needs, even with many alterations of artistic 
expression. “The western arts leat it theit baslicas, thelr statues, 
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their bas-reliefs, their frescoes, and it readily evolved from these 
forms suitable to its ideas and its beliefs. But as for Egypt, 
how could the Christ find an abode in those dark and massive 
temples, where every line, every chamber, every decorative motive, 
every accessory of furniture, would have recalled dogmas and 
patios he reprobated? How could his priests and people 

we metamorphosed into images of their saints and prophets, 
or reconciled with their hopes of immortality those bestial or 
half-human statues, and those pictures, the elements and compo- 
sition of which they declared to have been governed throughout 
antiquity by the most impure of demons? There was in a Ju- 
piter enough beauty, independent of all religious faith, to enable 
an artist, stripping it of its heathen trappings, to make it the 
Christian’ conception of the one God; but to what person or 
what incarnation would it have been possible to assimilate the 
cold, inanimate figures of an Amon, a Ptah, an Osiris, even 
when their characteristic insignia and attitudes were taken from 
them? The demands of utility, which had made them what they 
were, had riveted them by bonds so numerous and so solid to 
the dying creed, that they had no choice but to depart with it. 
The art of Egypt, like its literature, its science, its current civi- 
lisation, was one with its religion; the blow which struck at 
the one struck at the others and crushed them. 

It died completely, and the world lost sight of it; for some 
fifteen centuries, nothing was known of save that classical 
writers described it as marvellous, and that rare travellers had 
seen some gigantic remains of it in the neighbourhood of Cairo, 
or in the deserts of the Thebaid. The draughtsmen and scholars 
of the French expedition having brought it to light again some 
hundred years ago, it has reconquered that place in the esteem 
of the present generation from which the neglect of former ages 
Hadidethroned i To itell the truth, it ls nob and I fear it never 
will be, one of those arts which fire the student at first sight. 
Some of the works it has bequeathed us command instant admir- 
ation, and a first glance suffices to enable us to understand 
them as easily as the finest works of Greece or Rome. The 
merits of the rest are not at once apparent; we can only grasp 
them after patient study, and they must be pointed out to people 
who have not time to discover them for themselves. Is not this 
the same in literature, and are there not poets, Pindar, for 
instance, whose verses are the delight only of a chosen few? 
Their beauty is as real as when thev were first composed, but 
the long commentary they require before yielding their charm 
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has obscured it to the eyes of the multitude. Artists and men 
of letters, who were disconcerted at first by Egyptian sculpture 
and painting, have recovered from their stupefaction; they take 
an extreme pleasure in appreciating them, and it is primarily of 
them I have been thinking in writing these pages. Tris not to 
be supposed that professional Egyptologists and critics will endorse 
srittiontveonsidevablelresereel all etceiiiest Varel | eneeeatiem 
will have read in them; but should they reject them all, they 
will nevertheless, I hope, have gained something. For is not 
this, in fact, the first time that an attempt has been made to 
relate in a consecutive fashion the history of an art as extinct 
as the races of monsters we find imbedded in the lower strata 
of our globe? By studying closely the vicissitudes of its existence, 
its hesitations, its progress, its failures, its recoveries, and its 
long agony, they will learn to recognise more precisely than 
they have hitherto done some of the principles which regulate 
the incubation, the birth, the efflorescence and the death of the 
arts of other nations. 
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PLAS, 118, Subsitute for fines 18-22 the following: “Sshw RE and Ri-enswer. They were 
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of Sa RE Dor nascent, ten 
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P. 48, imeription of Fig. 79, for "Foue™ read” Floor.” 

P. 49, inscription of Fig 1, for "Plan ofthe Chapel” read “Plan ofthe Propylaa, 

, 268, inscription of Fig. 515 fr “ Diadumenian” read Diadumenianus.” 
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